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Hiſtory of the Sovereigns of F ez, Miese, 1 
and other States — Different Dynaſties from the 
foundation of the kingdom of Fez, to the ſucceſ- 


| ion of the Sharifs of the reigning family. 
$84 4 PO £6. 12 4 4 — — 258 92 
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2 and reign of Edris. Expu Non and 
 defiruttion of his family. V arious Nope. 


ArrER the Arabs had pofſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Mauritania, and had introduced 
their religion there, it was for ſome time 
l governed 
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governed by we lieutenants of the Ca- 
liphs. The diſtance of the ſeat of go- 
vernment of theſe Caliphs, who, extending 
their conqueſts, had ſucceſſively removed 
their. throne from Medina to Damaſcus, 
rom Damaſcus to Cufa, and from Cufa to 
Bagdad, ſoon changed the order of things, 
and inſenſibly enfeebled their authority. 

The Arab generals in Africa profited by 


theſe WNüsmaners 1 iu favour of their am- 


bitious pgojeRs, excited commotions to- 
Wurd the end of the eighth century, aud 
aſpired themſelves at fovereignty. © The 
deſcendants of Mahomet, called, as it 
were e, to the throne by the vetieration* f. 
which they were held by the vulgar, raifed 
tow fattions ; the Edriſſites, who took 
their name from Edris, "fon of Abdallah, 


defcendant of Ali, huſband to the daughter 


of Mahomet, were the firſt. From Her- 
belot 1 It appears that their dynaſty was eX> 
terminated by the F atimites, Who pte⸗ 
tetided they were the deſcendants of An 
md Fatima, the daughter of Mahoméet; 
this latter dynaſty, the founder of which 
took the name of Mohadi, Aitector of the 
faithful, had ſome fucceſs is Egypt; bot 
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its duragjon. i in Mauritania; dich was. RY 
| poſed to numerous revolutiohs, was only 
momentary. This part of Africa was af- 
terward governed by four principal dy- 
naſties, the Morabethoon, the Moahedins, 
the Beuimerins, we. the Sharifs of tro 
ee branches... 


Abies remainjng in the three of they 
| Arabs from the beginning of the eighth 
gentury, was governed by the lieutenants 
of the Caliph, Walid, and his ſucceſſors, 
Till the year 739, of the Chriſtian. æra. 
Yezid, lieutenant of the Caliph Omar II., 
who then governed, being deceaſed at Cay- 
roan, Abul-Hages, who had been lieutenant 
of the Caliph Abdelmelek, took adyantage 
of his death to raiſe an inſurrection, and, 
at the head of the inſurgents, reduced the 
country, proceeded as far as the notth of 
Mauritania, and, defying every effort of 
Gualid, eſtabliſhed himſelf as the come 
mander of the, faithful. It is probable 
Gualid was the chief of the principal triba 
that then inhabited the province of Rif in 
the lefler Atlas, where {till is found the 
Hale of Beni -Gualid. This Shaik, whom 
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his tribe conſidered as Kiog, PIs with 
all his power the invaſion of foreigners, in 

a country which has ever been Wr er * | 
Pena by nature. 0 | 5 


We . FT the Spaniſh e . 


the oppreſſions of the Arabs in the north 
of Mauritania, and the contributions the 
exacted from the Moors, gave birth to 
many revolts, in which the negroes, who 
inhabited the deſerts to the ſouth of 
Morocco, took part. The Caliph, in- 
formed of theſe commotions; ſent a con- 
fiderable reinforcement of cavalry, which 

produced not the leaſt effect; the Arabs 
and their horſes having been terrified! by 


that multitude of black men, who, riding 


almoſt naked, had an eee of your 


1 


to Y 


The 3 of theſe ſediricns 600 a 


bail effect in Spain, where the Arabs and 
Moors were equally divided and agitated. 


Abul-Hages having been flain in the in- 


ſurrections of Africa, his fon put himſelf 
at. the head of the weſtern Africans ; nor 


was the revolt appeaſed till the ſon alſo | 
_ 5M fell 


„„ 
fell! in battle, combating the 107 of the 
3 of Egypt: rod . 
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At the Fs en he Caliph Abdallab, 
competitor of the Caliph Ahdelmelek, who 
had rendered himſelf maſter of the He- 
gias, deſirous of aſcertaining the Caliphet 
to his ſon Mahomet Mahadi, put to death 
all the kinſmen of Ali at Medina, forget- 
ting only one old man, the deſcendant. of 
Haſſan, ſon of Ali, ſon in law: of, Maho- 
met, whoſe poſterity a ſpegial provideneę 
ſeemed to protect. One of the ſons af this 
old man was beheaded; the other, named 
Edris, had the good fortunę to eſcape, and 
fled in 768 into Mauritania, there to avoid 
the perſecuting ſword. Edris ſettled at 
tween Fez and Meęquinez, Where he be- 
haved with ſo much prudence that he 
gained the confidence of the people, who, 
highly reſpecting his virtues, were deſirous 
to live under his government, and embrace 
his religion. The arrival of this, Edris, 

3 his exemplary; conduct, and the leſſons he 
aps firſt ſcattered the ſeeds of Mahome- 
taniſm in theſe countries, where. that reli: 
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gion, having great analogy with the man- 
ners of the Moors, was well calculated ta 


make a rapid progreſs. 


Edris, profiting by his aſcendant over 
the minds of men, ſent troops into Spain 
to ſuccour the Mahometans 3 and this zeal. 
for the propagation of his religion ſtill-in» 
greaſed the affection of the Moors, Edris 
dying left a poſthumous fon, who was 
alſo named Edris, and whom, out of re. 
ſpe& for the father's memory, the people 
acknowledged. as Sovereign: it even ap» 
| pears that, during the minority of this 
| prince, the * armies gained ſome 
| vitories, | 


| 
| In 793 Edris II. forinded the city m 
| Fez, capital of the kingdom ſo called, 
This was the firſt monarchy eſtabliſhed in 
Africa after Mahomet; and the Mahome- 
tans long called it the court, or kingdom 
| of the weſt. Edris interefted himſelf 
| much in favour of the Arab Moors in 
Spain; and having profited by the war, 
and by the œconomy he had eſtabliſhed, . 
be continued building the city of Fez in 
84% 
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846; and etecled the e UE ; ha after” 
his name, in Which His memory a1 and his 


tomb are ſtill held in reverence, | 


The ardour with Which” 1 prince in, 1 
ſpired the Mahbmetan Ante induced | 
them to build in the ſame city the famous 
moſque called Carubin, for which the eit) 
was indebted, perhaps, to the devotion. FA 
liberalities of the people of Ca: roan, who, 
having retired to Fez that they might not. 
be expoſed to the commotions which then 
diſturbed the eaſtern part of Africa, m may 
have contributed to the foundation! of that 


ORIG moſque, 
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We are not acquainted with ties race of 
the kings of Mauritania, the deſecndants 
of Sidi-Edris, but we know that family 
continued to reign, and that Edris beſtowed, 
the government of citics on ten of his 
ſons. From Marmol we learn that the 
houſe of Edtis and the houſe of Mequi- 
neci reigned 1 in Mauritania in 914, and that 

Mahomet Motaras, Lord of Ceuta, paſſed | 
over into Spain, with troops, at the falicita> 1 
tion of Abdelrahaman, king of Cordora. 


B 4 He 


E 
He afterwards ſent new reinforcements 
from Mauritania into rg in P40; and 


925. ö 
The diviſions wiel were in the king 
dom of Fez, during the tenth century, were 
but the preſage of thoſe by which that 
empire has ſo long been convulſed; and 
the family of Edris, that had reigned 
about a hundred and fifty years, was diſ- 


turbed by a croud of uſurpers. The tribe 


of Zenetes, called Mequineci, ſeized about 
that time on ſeveral provinces, and founded 


the city of Mequinez, nearly ten leagues 


from Fez. A Marabout of that tribe, 


profiting about the ſame time by the fluc- 
tuating ſtate and credulity of the people, 
ſeduced their minds by fanatic predictions, 
and brought much diſcredit on the ſucceſ- 

ſors of Edris. Having formed a con- 
ſiderable party in the province of Tem- 


ſena, he marched againſt the king of Fez, 
declared war againſt him ; and the latter, 


wearied of that he ſuſtained againſt , the 
Zenetes, rather choſe to conclude. a peace, 


and yield him the crown, tha to behold 
; an 
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an increaſe of enemies, or expoſe himſele 
to 79050 fickleneſs of By ſubjects. 


118 


The progreſs hat natien made in 
Mauritania, among an ignorant people 
flocking after innovators, raiſed. up one 
who proclaimed himſelf El-Mohadi, the 
director, or pontif, of the Maſfulmen, a 
deſcendant of Ali and Fatima, and whoſe 
aue accordin g to Herbelot, was doubt- 

I: this man declaimed againſt | the houſe 
* which he accuſed of hereſy, and 
of following the ſect of Ali, a ſectary un- 
known to the Moors. - Having made him- 
ſelf maſter of various cities, he depoſed 4 the 
ſons of Edris from their governments. be- 
fore the ſuccours they had intreated from 
the king of Cordova wete arrived. El- 
Mohadi cut off the deſcendants of Edris, 

after having ſeized on their governments“, * 
declared himſelf Caliph, and marched to- 
| ward Mount Atlas to extend his domains. 


7 


One of theſe princes, named Sharif El- Edriſſi, author 
of the work, entitled Geographia Nubienſis, fled at this time 
| into Sicily to the court of King Roger, 1 whom he N 
Cated wh book, 


e 
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= Ardved ur Supalmbſls; the governor” Had 
him: ſeized as an impoſtor; but, fearing to 
irrigate the people, and reſpecting his ori- 
Din; he calling himſelf the deſcendant of 
Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet, the S0. 
| mk ave him his ance | 
Et:Mottadi was in the ad. . one 

of the generals of the king of Cordova 
arrived with an army to aid the houſe of 

| Edris: this general, named Al-Habid El- 

Monſor, conquered a part of the kingdom 

f Fenz, fortified Arzilla near Tangiers, 
left a garriſon there, and that city for ſome 
time remained under che gov ernment of 
he Kings of See | | 


By this werchmibn El-Mohadi 100 not 
pteferve the kingdom of Fez to himſelf, 
This prince geingeto viſit the goverhor of 
Sugulmeſſa, that he might gratify the re- 
ſentment he had conceived againſt ne 
aflaflinated him, excited new troubles, and 
thus became odious to the people who had 
followed his ſtandard. The uſurper, 
whoſe reign was momentary in Mauri- 
lania, was obliged to paſs into the eaſtern 

uit 
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part of Africa, where he met with — 
obſtacles from another bigot, who, in kern. 
had brought him into diſcredit, in che epi: 
nion of the people whom he had Yeogived- 
by an affeQation of humility. ' This latter: 
chief was, in derifion, called the Knight of 
the Aſs, becauſe one part of his pretended 
humbleneſs conſiſted in always riding on 
an aſs, with his face covered like the Mo- 
lathemins. - Molathemins is a name given- 
in Africa to a tribe who, going to battle 
with another more powerful, obliged the 
women to take arms; and, that they migh' 
not be diſtinguiſhed, the men, like a 
artfully veiled their faces, : 1111 


All Africa at this time was torn by divi- 
ſions, on a tradition that, three hundred 
years after Mahamet, another director of 
the faithful, or Mohadi, ſhould come from 
the weſt; and various impoſtors profiting 
by this tradition impoſed on the vulgar 
credulity, that they might ſeize the go- 
vernment. Obeidallah, founder of the 
dynaſty of the Fatimites, left Sugulmeſſa, 
and, penetrating as far as Egypt, he there 
n the troops of the Caliph. The 

Wars 
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wars he ſuſtained in Egypt, Syria, and the 
eaſtern parts of Africa, changed the ſitu- 
ation of affairs in the weſt, where a ſuc- 
ceſtion of innovators, profiting by theſe di- 
viſions to the furtherance of their projects, 
xeciprocally ſnatched the ſceptre from the 
yours of their e 
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Of the Dynaſty of NMaaraberbom. 
A Bu-Txivn Marabout, nephew of 
Abu-Beker Ben-Omar, of the tribe of 
Lumthunes *, and chief of the Morabe- 
thoon, profited by the commotiorts which 
had drawn the arms of the Arabs toward 
Egypt to produce an in ſurrection; he ſent 
Marabouts to preach, and excite the people 
to revolt, under the pretext of defending 
their liberties. The Moors, weary of the 
arbitrary government of theſe Arab fo- 
reigners, willingly followed the ſtandard of 


* The country which the Marabouts inhabited, lying 
between Mount Atlas and the deſert, was called Lamtha 
whence the tribe had the name of Lamthoonah, or Lum» 
thunes, . 


I Telfifin, 


tu 
Tein, who ane found himſelf at 


the head of a numerous army. 


The tribe of this chief a ſurnamed 
Morabethoon, becauſe of the rigidity with 
which religion was by them obſerved ; the 
word Marabout ſignifying a monk, ora 
man engaged to the performance of his 
vow. This tribe firſt took birth in the 
neighbourhood of Tunis, but was obliged 
to leave that. country for the weſtern part of 
Africa, that it might eſcape the perſecution, 
of ſects more voluptuous, whoſe intereſt it 
| ag Ws ee Wes riſing: a „ 


Abo- Teffäu, at che head of his 2 
lowers, traverſed Mount Atlas in 1951, 
and conquered the city of Agmet and its. 
environs : here he fixed his reſidence, at the 
foot of Mount Atlas, extended thence hiscon - 
queſts northward, and proclaimed himſelf 
Emir El-Mumenin, or chief of the faithful. 
He is one of the firſt ſovercigns known of 
the rage of Morabethoon, or more com- 
monly called Morabites; his armies were 
conſtantly victorious, and, after various 

battles, 


6 Þ 
battles, Re e ies Muri 


tania. | ! IC RIC 
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E Abu-Teſiifin died in 1086, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by bis ſon Joſeph, whoſe: ſubjocts 

proclaimed, him King“. This prince not 
— pleaſed with. the ſituation of the city 
of Agmet. at the. foot of che mountains, 
built or finiſhed, chat of Marakeſch, or Mo- 
rocco, which, had been begun by his fav 
ther, 24. e eee 13 (ow: * ern · 
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3 
* Durin ing | N reign, the, proyiuce of Te 

ſena afforded an aſylum to a multitude of 
Zenetes, who. preached new errors. Jo- 
ſeph was very induſtrious to prevent theſe 
innovations among his ſubjects, and. ſent 
them Morabite preachers to reconvert them 
to their former religion; but the people, 
fond of novelty, were ſo far from liſtening 
to the remonſtrances of . reformers, 


Is | 3-105810;31 3H 


. The Arab 5 of Spain call this prince; Abuls 
Ifa Ibrahim- Ben- Joſegh-Be Ben-Teſſiſin. It was the cuſtom of 
theſe People“ to cal their on +2 the names of theip aw 
c*ſtors, © * 6. +0 . \ —— 5 


whom 


f 2 1285 
whom Joſeph had ſent them, that 1 put 
them to death at Anafai, where they were 


aſſembled; I 


e by a ple ſo inſolent, Joſeph 
paſſed the Morbeya with a powetful army. 

At the news of his march the Zenetes, 
with their chief, thought proper to retreat, 
and protecded toward Fez, where they 
demanded aid of the king; but this prince, 
inſtead of granting ſuccour to the ſe public 
diſturbers, went in ſearch of them with his 
forces, and, having come up with them 
on the banks of the Buregreb, where they 
were harraſſed with famine and fatigue, he 
| fell upon them, and cut them! in Pieces. * 


Joſeph, after EVE gbd the lands 
of Temſena, and deſtroyed all its habita- 
tions, returned victorious to Morocco: 
Ambitious and deſirous of extending his 
power, he ſottie time after marched with 
his army and made war on the king of F ez; 
whom lie vanquiſhed; taking advantage of 
the inconſtancy of the people, he ſcized 
on his kingdom, which was thus, for the 


firſt time, united to that of Morocco. 
i | Encous 
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Encouraged by the ſucceſs of has arms, 
Joſeph advanced as far as Tremecen, thence 
he proceeded to Bugia, and having obliged 


the Moors of that part of Africa, and 


even thoſe of Tunis, to become his vaſſals, 
he once more returned triumphant to Mo- 
rocco, where he was again proclaimed, with 
this increaſe of power, commander of the 
faithful. He afterward made war upon 
the Brebes, who had retired among the 
mountains, and over whom he gained ſe- 
veral advantages. | e 


The victories of Joſeph Ben- Teſſifin 
had acquired him reputation ſo great that, 
in 1097, the Mahometan kings of Spain 
ſought his alliance, and even offered him 
the ſupreme ſovereignty; hoping, by his aſ- 
ſiſtance, they ſhould be enabled once more 
to eſtabliſh and extend their empire. On ' 
this invitation Joſeph paſſed over into An- 
daluſia, and, joining his forces to thoſe of 
the Mahometans of Spain, conquered the 
city of Seville and its environs ; whence, 
after projecting further victories, he re- 
turned into Africa to make the necaflarr 
preparations. 


Yor, II, | C | In 


. 
In Africa, Joſeph. proclaimed: the Ga- 
zia, or war, of religion. Having aſſem- 
bled numerous troops, drawn together by 
fanaticiſm, and the hope of plunder, he 
marched, embarked at Ceuta, and pro- 
ceeded to Malaga. This campaign, and 
thoſe which followed, were highly glo- 
rious to the king of Morocco, ſince, ut 
1102, he was maſter of all Andaluſia, 
Grenada, and Murcia, and in the fame 
year returned into Africa loaded with 
laurels. 


The following years this prince again 
paſſed over into Spain to continue his con- 
queſts, penetrated as far as Cordova, and 

gained ſeveral battles, particularly that 
fought on the twenty-ninth of May, 1107, 
againſt the army of Don Alphonſo VI. 
whoſe ſon, Don: Sancho, the commander, 
with fix other of the firft nobility, loſt 
their lives. This is the battle which the 
Spaniards have called the battle of the 
ſeven Counts. After this victory Joſeph 
returned to Morocco, where he died, in 
1110, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ali. 


Ali, 
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Ali, the ſon of Joſeph, third king of 
Morocco, of the race of Morabethoon, 
built the grand moſque at Morocco, conti- 
nued to ſuccour the Mahometans of Spain, 
and made his power reſpected there by the 
armies which he perſonally headed, be- 
tween the years 1112 and 1115; Some 
authors ſay he was killed at the battle of 
Moriella, where his army was attacked by 
that of king Alphonſo; that his ſon, 
Teſſifin-Ben-Ali, continued in Spain with 
ſome troops, and that the remainder were 
tranſported into Africa. 


Brahem, the ſon of Ali, and the laſt 
king of Morocco, of the ſame dynaſty, who 
was proclaimed after the death of his fa» 
ther, confirmed the princes who governed 
the oriental provinces dependent on him in 
their poſſeſſions, and was declared com- 
mander of the faithful. Africa, under the 
reipn of this prince, was torn by inteſtine 
diviſions, which were fatal to the dynaity 
of the Morabites, and which did not per- 
mit Brahem to go himſelf into Spain, nor 
to maintain that ſovereignty there wlich 
the Arab Moors had offered to his argeſ- 
C2 ors, 


| 
| 
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tors; and which they had ſo well deſerved 
by their valour. 


The governors of the principal places 
of Andaluſia profited by this momentary - 
weakneſs to erect the cities and provinces, 
over which they preſided, into ſmall prin- 
cipalities: the king of Morocco was at this 
time too much employed in oppoſing the 
inſurgents of his own ſtates to prevent 
theſe their uſurpations. Brahem was beſide 
an indolent prince, and addicted to plea- 


ſure; to the gratification of which he ſa- 


crificed affairs the moſt important. His 
ſubjects, at length, loaded with taxes, and 


, oppreſſed, refuſed to ORE him as 


their maſter. 


The relaxed ſtate of the government, 
and the diſcontent of the people, favoured 
a revolt, which was at this time incited to- 
ward Mount Atlas, by another innovator, 
who, aſſuming the impoſing title of Mo- 
hadi, director of the faithful, entered Mau- 
rittnia, and drew the people to his party, 
wlo were eaſy to ſeduce, by projects of 
reformation. 


5 5 e 
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This preacher, whoſe name was Ma- 
homet Abdallah, calling himſelf a deſcen- 
dant of Ali, met, according to Herbelot, 
near Melilla, another doctor, named Ab- 
dulmomen, who ſaid he was the Mohadi, 
or prophet, expected at the end of ages. 
Theſe two men, united, approaching Mo- 
rocco, preached there publicly, drew over 
proſelytes to their belief, and Abdallah 
Was keen 1 —9.— 


. Bake; abſorbed in pleaſure, had de- 
ſpiſed this revolution, but was at length 
obliged to head his army, and give the Re- 
former battle, who was now become ſtrong 
in conſequence of diſcontent and enthu- 
ſiaſm. Brahem was defeated, and forced 
to fly. Purſued from one place of refuge to 
another, he at length came to Oran, 
where the Moors, not daring to expoſe 
themſelves to the reſentment of Abdul- 
momen, who was following to take Bra- 
hem, refuſed him an aſylum. Brahem, 
| ſeeing himſelf thus hunted, unable to ſar- 
vive his grief, threw himſelf, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, headlong from a rock ; 
h others affirm he periſhed in a caſtle, which 
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was fired by Abdulmomen, and the death 
of this prince ended the dynaſty of Mora- 
bethoon, | 


 Abdulmomen, general of Abdallah, 
having ſubjected all the provinces of Mau- 


ritinia to the power of his maſter, during 


this expedition, and bearing with him hoſ- 
tages to inſure their ſubmiſſion, returned to 
Morocco. Here he found Mahomet Ab- 
dallah dead in his camp. The chiefs, being 
aſſembled, acknowledged Abdulmomen, 
who alſo affirmed himſelf one of the de- 
ſcendants of Mahomet and Ali, their ſove- 
reign, and commander of the faithful. 


toy. 


CHAP, III. 


Dynaly of the Mild. 


ABDULM OMEN * was the firſt king 
of the race of the Moahedins, whom the 
Spaniards have called Almohades; he 
was choſen king of Moroceo in 1148: 
after his election he deſtroyed the city of 
Morocco, into which the inhabitants re- 
fuſed him entrance, and which they would 
have preſerved for Iſac fon of Brahem. 
Abdulmomen was ſo enraged at this 
that he made a vow the city ſhould pals 
through a ſieve. 


After carrying Morocco by aſſault, he, 
with his own hands, ſtrangled the young 


* Herbelot calls him Mohamet Abdulmomen Ben-Tom- 


rut; according to Marmol, his name was Abulmomen Ben- 
Abdallah Ben-Ali, 


C4 Iſac, 
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Iſac, ſon of Brahem, who had there been 
acknowledged king, and who was the laſt 
of the houſe of Teſſifin, the founders of 
Morocco, as well as of the empire. Ab- 
dulmomen, that he might perform his 
vow, reduced a part of that capital to 
duſt, and paſſed its aſhes through a ſieve; 
and that he might leave no veſtige of the 
grandenr of its kings, and bury their 
name in oblivion, he deſtroyed their Pa- 
laces and moſques. 


This prince afterward rebuilt the city, 
and gave orders that all the Morabethoon 
found throughout his empire ſhould be put 
to death, that he might bave nothing to 
fear from their vengeance. The animoſity 
that was maintained, between theſe two 
ſeas, occaſioned a ſucceſſion of revolutions 


in Africa, while they mutually enfeebled 


each other, and gave the eaſtern provinces 


the power of ſhaking off the yoke of the 


kings of Morocco, and electing indepen- 
dent chiefs for themſelves. 


Abdulmomen, however, remained maſ- 


ter of all Mauritania, and preſerved the 
two 


+ = I 
two kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, which 
had been united under Joſeph Teſſifin. 
He was alſo able, in 1149, to ſend aid to 
the Mahometans of Spain, and to permit 
tliem to recruit among the mountains af 
Gomera, between Tetuan and Tremecen. 
In 1151, the power of this prince being 
ſtill more firmly eſtabliſhed, the Mahome- 
tans of Grenada and of Jaen, who ſtood 
in need of his ſupport, offered him homage 
and ſubmiſſion; he accordingly ſent chirty 
thouſand men to their ſuccour, 


This army having been la Ab- 
dulmomen ſent more conſiderable rein- 
forcements, by which the Mahometans of 


Spain were empowered to prolong the 


war with ſome ſucceſs, This prince had 
an intention of going himſelf into Spain 
with a mighty army, but he died in 
1155 during theſe his preparations. The 
caſtle of Bulahuan, in the province of 
Duquella, is ſaid to have been built by Ab- 
dulmomen ; it has ſince been augmented 


and embelliſhed by a Sharif of the reigning 
famil Ye 


After 
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After the death of Abdulmomen, his 
ſon Joſeph was unanimouſly acknow- 
ledged king of Morocco. Joſeph, out of 
deference to the memory of his father, 
and alſo to merit the love of his ſubjects, 
teſtified his averſion to the Chriſtians, and 
paſſed over into Spain, jn 1158, with a 
powerful army, On his arrival, the Ma- 
hometan kings of Andaluſia, as well from 


reſpect to his power, as to acknowledge 
the ſervices they received, ſwore fidelity to 


him, and proclaimed him ſovereign, The 
kings of Murcia and Valencia, who were 
more diſtant, were the ſole who did not 

think proper to ſubmit. Having united 
his army with that of the Arab Moors in 
Spain, Joſeph ſeized on ſome places in de- 


ſpite of the efforts of Don Sancho III. 
The nobility who commanded the army of 


the latter, conſulting their valour only, 
followed Joſeph to Seville, and gained a 


victory over him under the walls of that 


city. Profiting by the diviſions of the 
Spaniards, Joſeph, the next campaign, 
obliged the kings of Valencia and Murcia 
to become his vaſſals. 


Joſeph 
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| Joſeph remained at Seville till the year 
1168 employed in making incurſions upon 
the territories of the Chriſtians, or in re- 
pelling thoſe which the Chriſtians made on 
his domains, Receiving information at 
this time that ſome tribes of the Zenetes 
had taken advantage of his abſence to raiſe 
commotions in. his African ſtutes, he re- 
turned thither ; and, after having quelled 
the inſurgents, again came to Spain in 
1171 with a powerful army. 


Joſeph now obliged all the Mahometan 
kings to acknowledge him ſovereign, nor 
was there one who did. not pay him 
homage : he continued to keep up his 
| armies in Spain, where his ſon long com- 
manded during his abſence ; he ence more 
returned thither in 1184, and took the city 
of Sanctaren by aſſault. He was attacked 
before this place by the armies of the kings 
of Portugal and Leon, and, falling from 
his horſe, was killed by the accident ; this 
occaſioned the loſs of the battle, and moſt 
of the Moors who compoſed his army re- 
turned into Africa. 

. 
No 
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No ſooner was the death of Joſeph 
known in Africa than ſeveral diviſions 
arofe among the Moors ; but Abu-Jacob, 
his ſon, ſurnamed Almonſor, the invincible, 
and who had already diſtinguifhed himſelf 
at the head of armies, having taken upon 
| him the government of the empire, ſub- 
dued theſe commotions, and was pro- 
claimed Emperor. 1 


The kings of Tunis and Trensen, who 
had been feudatory dependents on his an- 
ceſtors, and who were deſirous to ſhake off 
this dependency, endeavoured to incite re- 
bellion among the diſtant tribes that they 
might embarraſs Jacob. This prince 
marched with his forces, and, after having 
reſtored tranquillity, he tranſported thoſe 
tribes, among whom commotions had been 
incited, to the centre of his empire, and 
diſperſed them, through the different pro- 
vinces of his ſtates, fo diſtant from each 


other that they might be unable to re- 


unite. This is a political ſyſtem which all 
the kings of Morocco have obſerved with re- 
ſpect to powerful tribes ; and, thus divided, 
by the produmy or Caprice of the ſove- 
reigns, 


E ]- 
reigus, theſe tribes have inſenſibly loſt 8 


memory ah their origin. 


The conduct, cburage, and activity, of 
Jacob, ſoon eſtabliſhed his ſupremacy over 
the African coaſts as far as Tunis, and at 
the ſame time preſerved that which had 
been acquired over the Arab Moors of 
Spain. Of all the ſovereigns who have 
reigned in Africa after the Caliphs, he was, 
beyond diſpute, the moſt powerful ; thence 
happened it that he acquired the ſurname 
of Almonſor, the invincible, to which 
might likewiſe be added the magnificent. 


Almonſor built the caſtle of Manſooria, 


at the entrance of the province of Tem- 


ſena, eight leagues from Sallee, of which 
ſome ruins ſtill remain ; the city of Al- 
caſſar-Quiber, three leagues from Laracha ; 
that of Alcaſſar- Seguar, ſituated on the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar, between Tangiers and 
Ceuta; and the city of Rabat, facing 
Sallee. After erecting a caſtle toward the 
ſea for the defence of this laſt place, lie 
built in a vaſt encloſure, ruins of which 
fill exiſt, magnificent palaces, that 
2 time, 
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time, inſurrections, and the caprices of 


men, have laid waſte. During ſummer 
this prince reſided in that beautiful cinc« 
ture called Guadel, where taſte and ſplendor 
were alike diſplayed. He alſo employed 
Rabat as a place of arms, whence he 
might with facility invade Spain. with his: 
forces. 1 


After adding the ſurname of invincible 
to that of commander of the faithful, Ja- 
cob Almonſor paſſed over into Spain with 
a powerful army; but the fickleneſs of 
the Moors being incited by his abſence 
throughout the vaſt ſtates he poſſeſſed in 


Africa, he was obliged to return without 


performing any memorable act. Marmol 


| ſays, he left a part of his army under the 


command of Don Ferdinand Ruis de Caſ- 


tro, lieutenant general, who, althodgh a 


Chriſtian, had entered into his ſervice from 
motives of diſcontent. 


No ſooner had Jacob Almonſor again 
reduced his ſubjects to ſubordination 
than he publiſhed the Gazia, or war 
againſt the infidels, fimilar to the eruſades 
| | of 


N 

of the Chriſtians; the Moors flocked in 
multitudes to his ſtandard, and he em- 
barked for Spain with a powerful army, 
where, being landed, he marched toward 
Toledo. Alphonſo III. coming to oppoſe 
him was not terrified by the numbers of the 
Moors, but moſt valorouſly attacked the 
army of Jacob, which defended itſelf with 
intrepidity, and which gained a complete 
victory over the Chriſtians, in fight of the 
town of Alarcos, July the eighteenth, 
1195, This vitorious army had a conti- 
nuation of ſucceſs till the year 1197, when 
Almonſor, having figned a truce with the 
king of Caſtile, returned into Africa, 
where new commotions rendered his pre- 
ſence neceſſary. 


The governor of Morocco, profiting by 
the abſence of Jacob Almonſor to incite 
the neighbouring people to revolt, the lat- 
ter, on his return, found them all in arms. 
The intimidated rebels, not daring to wait 
this valiant prince in the open field, ſhut 
themſelves up in that capital, which he 
was obliged to beſiege. Almonſor, having 
paſſed a tedious year under the walls of the 

place, 
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place, determined to ſcale the city ; and; 

dnimatedly addrefling his ſoldiers, ſhewed 
them Hat, independent of the glory they 
would acquire in taking Morocco, there 
was ſtill a more legitimate and mote ho- 
nourable motive; that of recovering their 
wives and children, who were then in the 
power of the uſurpers: 


Enflamed by his diſcourſe, the beſiegers 
aſſaulted the city, which was unable to re- 


ſiſt their impetuoſity ; and, falling furi- 
ouſly upon the inhabitants, put all to death 


they met. Almonſor, that he might chaſ- 
tiſe the rebels, even after their death: re- 
fuſed them the rites of burial 2; and, 
when he was reminded of the effects which 
might reſult from putrefaction, ſaid, 
„ Nothing ſmells ſo well as the body 
„ of a dead enemy, and r of a 
4e traitor.” 


* The Moors believe that the ſouls of bodies, deprived 
of the rites of burial, are driven from the abodes of 
the bleſſed. In fabulous ages it was further believed that 
the fouls of ſuch bodies wandered on the banks of Cocytus, 
and were refuſed admittance into the Eliſian fields 


After 
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After Almonſor had taken Morocco, the 
governor, having ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle with ſome ſoldiers, mediated his 
peace by the good offices of a Marabout, 
whoſe ſanctity was held in veneration ; 
but Almonſor, although he had granted f 
this man pardon, put him to death the 
moment he had him in his power, and, by 
the violation of his promiſe, tarniſhed' his 
glory. The Marabout reproached him with 
his ill faith. I am not, anſwered the prince, 
obliged to keep my word wath thoſe who 
have forfeited theirs. | 


According to the Arab hiſtorians, the 
ſovereign, full of regret for not having 
obſerved his promiſe, drſappeared, and 
wandered over the world. The probabi- 
lity is that this prince performed the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, as a private perſon, in 
expiation of his crime. His brother, Bra- 
hem, governed during his abſence; but, he 
not returning in the ſpace of a year, his 
ſon, Mahomet Ben-Naſſer, called alſo Naſ- 
ſer-Al-Melek Ben - Manſoor, was pro- 
claimed king by the people. 

Vo“. II. D Mahomet 
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Mahomet Ben-Naſler, having ſucceeded 
his father in 1210, confirmed the princes 
of Africa in the poſſeſſion of their ſtates, 
and broke the truce which Almonfor had 
concluded with Alphonſo of Caſtile, | This 
prince being deſirous of extending his con- 
- queſts in Spain, went thither with a'pow- 
erful army, conquered ſome towns, ravaged 
their territories, and returned to repoſe un- 
der the walls of Cordova. Thither Al- 
phonſo, having received conſiderable rein- 
forcements from the Chriſtian princes, 
marched to give the king of Morocco bat- 
tle. The two armies met on the ſixteenth 
of July, 1212, in the plains of Tolofo, and 
the Moors ſuffered a total rout. This de- 
feat, beſide humbling the Mahometans, 
infinitely decreaſed that conſideration in 
which Mahomet Ben-Nafler had been 
held. 


After this action Mahomet returned to 
Africa, and left the command of his army 
to his brother Aben Saad, living himſelf in 
a kind of retirement ; and, deſpiſed by his 
ſubjects, who, prejudiced as they were, at- 

- tributed 


* 
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tributed the loſs of the battle to his ill 
conduct and cowardice, 
* 

Preyed upon by chagrin, Mahomet Ben- 
Naſſer died a ſhort time after, and left his 
empire to Said Barrax, one of his grand- 
ſons, againſt whom the governors of the 
eaſtern provinces of Tremecen and Tunis 
revolted. Said raiſed an army in ſupport 
of his authority, but, having been aſſaſſi- 
nated by a traitor, the ſpirit cf diſcord re- 
newed its Progreſs. 


After the death of Said, the principal 

perſons of the Moahedins elected his uncle, 
Abdel Cader, in his ſtead; but, this prince 
not having gained the confidence of the 
people, and finding that, in theſe times of 

trouble, his party was not ſufficiently pow- 

erful, he fled toward Morocco, and the 
_ governors of the principal places profited 
by this momentary weakneſs to divide the 
empire. 
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Dynaſty of the Benimerins. 


AsBvailan, governor of Fez, of 


the race of the Benimerins, was the firſt 
of that dynaſty who poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the ſovereign authority. Jacob, his bro- 
ther, having aflembled troops, took the 
cities of Rabat and Anafa, and defeated 
an army of Moahedins between Fez and 
Mequinez; his ſucceſſes awed the people, 
and ſupported the authority of his family 
in that part of Africa. 


After the death of Abdallah, who, from 
governor of Fez, had become the ſove- 
reign, his ſon, ſtill young, was his ſucceſ- 
ſor, under the regency of Ben-Joſeph, his 
uncle; who alſo, in his turn, was ſove- 
reign, his nephew being firſt dead. 


Similar 


% 

Similar - revolutions took place at the 
fame time in the provinces of Morocco : 
that of Tedla, with thoſe of the mountains 
in its neighbourhood, headed by Maho- 
met- Budobus, joined with the king of 
Fez, toaid him againſt Abdel Cader, of the 
race of the Moahedins. Abdel Cader, in- 
formed of this treaty, eſcaped from Mo- 
rocco at the approach of the rebels ; but, 
having been overtaken in his * he was 
murdered at Sugulmeſſa. | 
Budobus, now become maſter of thoſe 
provinces that lay near the capital, thought 
proper to renounce the alliance he had 
made with Ben-Joſeph, and further de- 
clared war againſt him, in expectation of 
conquering the kingdom of Fez. A quick 
termination was put to this war by the 
death of Budobus, and the defeat of his 
army. Ben- Joſeph not only preſerved the 
kingdom of Fez but alſo conquered that 
of Morocco; and, by this revolution, the 
Moahedins were wholly Ren of 0. 
vereign power. : | 


i 
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The kingdom of Morocco, by this 
change of its monarchs, which long held 
the minds of the people in ſuſpence, loſt 
the ſovereignty of Spain. Thoſe who 


governed the provinces of Seville, Cor- 


dova, Jaen, and others, in the abſence of 
the king of Morocco, erected themſelves 
into ſovereign princes; and, ſeconded by 
the African troops, that had remained in 
Andaluſia, were thus enabled to maintain 
thoſe diviſions, and that diverſity of opi- 


nions and intereſts, which were inceflantly 
renewed. 


Ben- Joſeph, now maſter of Mauritania, 
eſtabliſhed his authority there the more ſo- 
lidly by not occupying himſelf with for 
reign conqueſts, or government. The af - 
fairs of Spain felt ſome relaxation by the 


truces which were renewed between Caſ- 


tile and the Mahometan kings, till the ac- 
ceſſion of Don Ferdinand, to the throne of 
Caſtile. War again broke out in 1240, 
with an obſtinate zeal, and the Mahome- 
tans loſt, almoſt in an inſtant, the Kingdoms 
of Cordova and Seville, and the greateſt 
part of Andaluſia. 

The 
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The kings of Grenada and Murcia then 
called loudly for aſſiſtance of Ben-Joſeph, 
ſovereign of Fez and Morocco. Alphonſo 
X., the ſucceſſor of Ferdinand, ſent a 
fleet, by way of diverſion, to beſiege Sallee 
in 1261, and the place was taken, but was 
afterward abandoned on the approach of 
the king of Fez. 


Don Alphonſo being ſolely occupied by 
his political intereſts in Europe, the king 
of Grenada took advantage af the truce to 
make a new alliance with the king of Mos 
rooco, to whom he even offered the ſove- 
reignty of his ſtates with the towns of 
Tariffa and Algeſira, as a ſecurity that he 
would perform his promiſe, and alſo as 
Oy for the nen of 8 n 


Thus Ae n . dete ad e 
for Spain in 1275, with his army, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the two above- named places, 
committed ravages in the territories of 
Andaluſia, and then returned into Africa. 
Fe ſent his brother, Ottman, the next year 
with troaps, wie again brought new 
1 Ben Joſeph. returned himſelf 
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the following campaign, and his army, 
united to that of Grenada, gained very de- 
cided advantages over that of the Chriſ- 
tians. After vanquiſhing the Caſtilian 
fleet, Ben- Joſeph raiſed the ſiege of Alge- 
ſira in 1258, and rebuilt that town in the 
place where it at preſent ſtands. This 


prince afterward made a truce with, Don 
Alphonſo, and generouſly granted him aid 


againſt his ſon, Don Sancho, who, with the 
. of the people, had ſeized on the 
ſovereign authority. | 


After the death of Ben- Joſeph he was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Abu- Said, who, like 
his father, made ſeveral expeditions into 
Spain ; all of which were unſucceſsful: 


_ Having loſt Tariffa, which had been taken 
by Don Sancho III., he made fruitleſs ef- 


forts to recover that place ; but, perceiving 
that his attempts to regain the ſovereignty 
of Spain exhauſted his revenues, he re- 


nounced them in future, and in 1294 re- 
ſtored the town of Algeſira to the king of 


Grenada. The empire of Morocco was, 
during a time, delivered from wars and re- 
volutions. * occupied ſolely by 

a a the 
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the adminiſtration of- his African ſtates, 
reigned in tranquillity to the year 1303. 
At his death he was ſucceeded by Abu- 
Artab-Ben-Said ; but neither did he take 
any part whatever in the Mahometan wars 
of Spain: his ſucceſſor, indeed, Joſeph- 
Ben- Jacob, in 1318, appears to have ſent 
ſuccours to the king of Grenada, who ceded 
ſome places to him, of which his troops 
took poſſeſſion, 

After the death of Joſeph-Ben- Jacob, 


king of Fez and Morocco, his two ſons, 


Abul-Haſſen and Said, made war on each 


other for the ſucceſſion. Said, having been 
vanquiſhed, withdrew to tlie king of Gre- 
nada, and his brother, Abul-Haſſen, was 
proclaimed. The latter took offence at the 


aſylum given by the king of Grenada to 


Said, and ſhewed tokens of his reſentment ; 
on which the king of Grenada determined 
to paſs over into Barbary, in 1330, that he 
might come to an ae with this | 
prince: 


This voyage had the moſt fortunate ſuc- 
ceſs, for the king of Gienada, after having 
removed 
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removed all the ſuſpicions of Abul-Haſſen;; 
obtained from him a conſiderable body of 
troops, commanded by his fon Abdelme= 
tek, who went in 1333, landed at Algeſira, 
took poſſeſſion of that place, and was there 
acknowledged ſovereign. This army, 


protected by a fleet, afterward, ſeized on 


Gibraltar, which the Spaniards, in vain, 
attem Bs to retake, 5:7) 


The war, which ſome years after broke 
out between the king of 'Tremecen and 
Abul-Haffen, obliged the latter to recall his 
his fon Abdelmelek, with his troops. To 
theſe were likewiſe added a detachment, 
fent by the king of Grenada, who had 
made a truce with Caſtile, This war was 


unfortunate to the king of Fremecen, 


who, with his kingdom, loſt all he poſ- 


ſiedſſed toward Sugulmeſſa. The king of 
Fea, profiting by his victory, purſued his 
conqueſts as far as Algiers and Tunis, 


which he again brought under the ſubjece 
tion of the kings of Fez and Morocco. 


Inflated with ſucceſs, Abul - Haſſen re- 


n to recommence the Mooxiſh ex pe- 
ditions 


| Js 

ditions into Spain, hoping there to recover 
the dominion his predeceſſors had enjoyed; 
for this purpole he fent troops, ſtores, 
arms, and / ammunition, under the conduct 
of his ſon Abdelmelek. Abdelmelek com- 
mitted many ravages on the territories of 
Andaluſia, but the Chriftians were able to 
repulle his attacks; and, after ſeveral cams 
paigns, in which the advantages were 

nearly equal, his army was attacked and 
routed by the Caſtilians. Abdelmelek, 
having found an opportunity to fly on foot, 
perceiving the approach of Chriſtians, 
counterfeited death, and the latter coming 
up gave him two wounds with their lances, 
of which he died in reality; The body of 
this prince was tranſported into Barbary, 
and inhumed at Shella, near Rabat, Nhe 
his tomb i is (hill: to be ſeen. 


The death of Aldelinelek: afflicted the 
king of Fez ſo deeply that he determined 
to go and take perſonal vengeance on the 
Spaniards. For this. purpoſe he fitted out 
more than two hundred veſſels at Ceuta, 
in I 340, which, in deſpite of the efforts 
of the king of Callie, being, favoured by 
| | circum- 
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circumſtances, met no obſtacle in the ſhort 
paſſage from the coaſt of Africa to the coaſt 
of Spain. Beſide his troops, he took with 
him wany Mooriſh families, who were 
to people: ſome towns round Malaga. The 
Mo-riſh fleet, being in the bay of Gi- 
braltar, was attacked by the fleet of Caſ- 
tile, but which, being by no means ſo 
powerful, was totally defeated, | | 


The kings of Fez and Grenada, at the 
head of a mighty army, firſt laid ſiege to 
Tariffa; but the kings of Caſtile and 
Protugal, with their combined forces, 
marched to the relief of that place, and 
attacked and defeated the Mahometan 
army near Rio-Salado ; which afterward 
retreated to Algeſira. The king of Fez, 
fearing he ſhould be there beſieged; imme- 
_ embarked for Ceuta, 


That he might revenge the Mohometan 
defeat at the battle of Rio-Salado, Abul- 
Haſſen again made great ' preparations of 
troops md ſtores to return into Spain. 
His fleet, united with that of his allies, 


was attacked in port, and he loſt about 
twelve 
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twelve veſſels; but this check did not pre- 
vent the remainder of the fleet from ſet- 
ting fail : this, however, being once more 
attacked in the Strait by the combined fleet 
of the Chriſtians, was entirely defeated; 
the invaſion of the Mahometans was thus 
prevented, and, notwithſtanding every ef- 
fort of the king of Fez and Morocco, 
Algeſira was taken, in March 1344, and a 
ten years truce concluded. 


The expences which had been incurred by 
Abul-Haſſen to ſupport theſe his attempts 
in Spain, and the ill ſucceſs that followed, 
occaſioned his ſubjects to murmur, as is the 
cuſtom of nations, that judge only from 
appearances. Abdalharaman, one of the 
king's ſons, ſeized this moment of diſcon- 


tent to revolt, and drew over ſeveral tribes 


to his ſide. Don Alphonſo, in the mean 
time, broke the truce in Spain, where he 
attacked the Mahometans. Abul-Haſſen, 


although he had ſtifled the rebellion, found 


his own ſtates in too critical a ſituation to 
admit of his going. in perſon to aſſiſt the 
Mahometans of Spain. He ſent his ſon, 
Abu-Ali, thither, with a body of troops, to 

| aid 
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aid Gibraltar, which the king of Caſtile 
beſieged in 1349; the troops of Morocco, 
however, could effect nothing, but were 
obliged to repaſs the ſtrait, a rebellion 
having been once more raiſed by Abu- 
Hennon, another of the ſons of Abul 
Haſſen. The king was unfortunate in this 


civil war, and was obliged to retire into 


the province of Sugulmeſſa, his fon having 


| ſeized on his kinga 


Abu-Hennon was an ambitious prince, 
and defirous of eſtabliſhing his fame with 
his ſubjects; for which purpoſe he pre- 


pared formidable armaments for the invad- 


ing of Spain, Hts father took advantage 


of theſe preparations to attempt recover- 


ing his domains, and, affembling ſome 


troops round Sugulmeſſa, affaulted and 


ſubjected various cities of the kingdom of 
Fez. The projects of Abu- Hennon were 


ſuſpended by this diverſion; but, having 
overcome his father in 1354, near the 
mountains of Fez, he remained in peace- 


able poſſeſſion of his ſtates, and preſerved 


his ſupremacy over the ſmall kingdoms of 


the coaſt from Tremecen to Tunis. This 
prince 
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prince entered into a negotiation with Peter 


the cruel, who had aſcended the thtone of 


Caſtile, and who, from political motives, 
was diſpoſed to favour the rebellion of Abu- 
Hennon. The latter, at length, in full en- 


joyment of peace, embelliſhed the city of 


Fez with ſome edifices, and built a college 
there, which ſtill bears his name. 


Abu-Hennon died in 1409, and his ſon, 
Abu- Said, was his ſucceſſor. Addicted to 
pleaſure and debauchery, this prince occu- 


pied himſelf too little with the care of his 


own eſtates to think of ſuccouring the Ma- 
hometans of Spain; he even neglected to 
fortify, or ſend aid, to Ceuta, which was 
beſieged and taken in 141 5 by Don John, 
king of Portugal; the neighbouring Moors 


united to recover the place, but their at- 
tempts were unſucceſsful, as well from 


their 1gnorance, in the art of, beſieging 
towns, as from the ſkill with which they 
were repulſed by Don Henry, ſon to the 
king of Portugal. | 


The cities of Spain, which had been 
under the government of -Abu-Said, ſeeing 
they 
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they were to expect no aſſiſtance whatever 
from him, were reunited to the Mahometan 
kingdom of. Grenada, Gibraltar alone re- 
maining in the poſſeſſion of the king of 
Fez. Hither Abu- Said ſent his brother 
Said with ſome troops, as well to preſerve 
that place, and to recover others that had 
been loſt, as to remove Said, whoſe valour 

and eminent qualities made him remarked 
by the people, and who ſoon or late e 
become a dangerous rival. 


This expedition ind euros 
king of Grenada having beſieged Gibraltar, 
Said, in vain, demanded ſuccours from his 
brother, who ſaw, with ſecret pleaſure, 
the difficulties in which he was involved. 

| Said notwithſtanding defended himſelf 
with the utmoſt fortitude ; but, having 
been conquered, he was taken priſoner to 
Grenada, where his brother wiſhed, he 
might be put to death. The king of Gre- 
nada, more politic, preſerved the life of 
[i this prince, as well out of reſpect to his 
j birth as in the hope of being able to make 
= him a party in thoſe inſurrections which ſo 
| often divided the Moors of Africa. 
\ 


Future 
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Future events juſtified the foreſight of 
the king of Grenada: the Moors of Fez, 
offended at the conduct of their ſovereign, 
rebelled againſt him, and he was ſtabbed by 
his Viziee; who, at the ſame time, aſſaſſi- 
nated his children. The kingdom of Fez 
fell into the greateſt diſorder in conſequence 
of the death of this prince; the people 
lived ſome time totally independant, each 
province and each'tribe governing itfelf ac- 
cording to its will, The king of Grenada 
profited by this ſtate of anarchy to ſend 
over Said into Barbary with troops, and 
thus to inſure his friendſhip and alliance; 
but this Prince had many difficulties to 
encounter, having a competitor in Jacob, 
one of his brothers, whoſe ſtandard had 
been followed by the principal tribes, 
which occaſioned open war Deron thele 
two roy 


The kingdom of Fez, troubled by theſe 

civil broils, remained eight years without 
a ſovereign, when, in 1423, a ſon of Abu- 
Said appeared, named Abdallah, with 
whom his mother had fled to Tunis. Ab- 
dallah was received with the greater joy 
Vol. II. E becauſe 
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becauſe that the people, divided in their 
choice of a prince, thought it their duty 
to reunite in favour of one whom Provi- 
dence ſeemed miraculouſly to have pre- 
ſerved, that their calamities might find a 
period. The uncles of Abdallah Said and 
Jacob approved the nation's choice, and re- 
linquiſhed the throne. 


Abdallah reigned with juſtice for ſome 
years; but, at length, he impofed ſo many 

vexatious and tyrannical oppreſhons, on 
his people, that they were incited to revolt. 

In the midſt of the civil commotions 
which enſued, an inhabitant of Fez, who 
was a Sharif, and who bore the name, flew 
the king Abdallah, who was the laſt of 
the family of the Benimerins, and was. 
prochimed 1 in his ſtead. 


All the FRO attached to the Dy- 
_ naſty of the Benimerins rofe. againſt the 
 uſurper, and an obſtinate war enſued. 
Muley Shaik, one of the generals who was 
at the head of this party, and who com- 
manded toward Arzilla, preſented himſelf 
before Fez to beſiege the city; but, hav- 


12 . ing 
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ing been vanquiſhed by the Sharif, he re- 
| fired into his government. The Sharif 
then ſent an army into Temſena to ſubject 
that province; and Muley Shaik, while 
the Sharif was thus weakened, made a ſe- 


cond attempt upon Fez, i in which he be- 
ſieged the Arif 


Don Alphonſo, of Forrugal, deſirous of 
profiting by the inteſtine diſtractions of 
the empire, appeared before Arzilla with 
his fleet, and took it in 1471: Muley 


Shaik, being informed of this, departed 


from the blockade of Fez to go and ſuc- | 
cour Arxzilla, which, as well as Tan- 
giers, he found taken on his arrival. The 
Mooriſh prince then determined to make a 
truce with the king of Portugal, that he 
might once more undertake the ſiege of 
Fez; and he accordingly obliged the Sha- 
rif to abandon that city. 


Muley Shaik, now become maſter of the 
capital and the appending monarchy, was 
the firſt of the kings of the race called 
Merini, the deſcendants of a branch of the 
| Benimerins. The dominion of the Me- 
| of "1 rank 
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rin1 only extended over the kingdom of Fez, 
becauſe, f in theſe diſcordant times, the pro- 
vinces of Morocco, Suz, Sugulmeſſa, and 
others, were ſubjected to other ſorereigns, 
who found themſelves capable of x main- 
taining their independence. 
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Shori ifs. 17 the Meriui. — Troubles that bop 


feu under their reign. 


| Tus emih of Merini, which is alſo 
called Beni-Aotas, was ſo lightly eſteemed 


_ tat it was not able to render its authority 


reſpectable in the kingdom of Fez. Inde- 
pendent of | thoſe provinces which had 
ſhaken off obedience, there were cities that 


were governed within themſelves, or by 


the authority of chiefs which they had 
elected. The Portugueſe, who already had 
got footing on the coaſt, profiting by the 
weakneſs of theſe ſmall governments and 
their internal diviſions, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of various places, and inſenſibly ex- 


tended their conqueſts. Several tribes of 


Moore, from animoſit y, or provoked by the 
ambition of their chiefs, rather choſe to 
So 3: 4 become 


| 
| 
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bein the allies of the Portugueſe, than 
to remain dependant on numerous maſters, 


who reciprocally depoſed each other, 


The kingdoms. of Fez and 1 0 con- 


tinued in this kind of anarchy till the be- 


ginning of the ſixteenth century; and the 
race of Merini, whoſe power was feeble, 
reigned only over the city of Fez and the 
neighbouring provinces. At this time a 
Moor, of the province of Dara, whoſe 
name was Mahomet-Ben-Achmet, calling 
himſelf a Sharif and deſcendant of the 
Prophet, perceiving that the contentions 
which exiſted in the provinces might fa- 
vour a revolution; and knowing, alſo, the 
aſcendant which religion has over the 


minds of the vulgar, thought proper to 


employ theſe means to accompliſh his pro- 
Jects of ambition. | 


This Sharif ſent his three "wy Abdel- 


Quiber, Achmet, and Mohamet, in 1 508, 
on pilgrimage to Mecca, that they might 
thereby acquire the greater conſideration. 
Theſe young men, on their return, affec- 


ting all the exterior of religion, were moſt 
retpeatully 


n 
reſpectfully received by the Moors, who 
flocked after them in crouds, conteſted 
who firſt ſhould touch their garments, and 
venerated them as ſaints, who were come 
to conſole them amid their afflictions. 

The ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm of the 
people raiſed their fame ſo high that, 
when they returned into their province, 
the father, without heſitation, ſent the 
two youngeſt to Fez to make themſelves 
known' in that metropolis, famous for its 
ſcience and religion. The eldeſt of theſe 
two became the head of the firſt college, 
and the king confided the education of his 
children to the younger, 


When cke reputation of theſe Sharifs 
was well eſtabliſhed, their father, who 
ſlowly purſued projects which had been 
deeply laid, engaged them to repreſent to 
the king of Fez the calamities which re- 
ſulted from the diviſions among the Moors, 
and thoſe which were in future to be 
dreaded' in conſequence of their alliance 
| with the Lare, who, ſoon or late, 
E. e would 
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would ſeize on their wealth, and reduce 
their perſons to ſlavery. 


They artfully 1nd to this prince 
how glorious it would be to himſelf, and 
bow conducive to the proſperity of reli- 
gion, could he unite all the Mahometans to 
repel, and drive theſe foreigners from the. 
ſtates. This enterprize might be crowned 
with ſucceſs, according to their flattering 
repreſentations, would he permit them to 
traverſe the provinces with a drum and 
a ſtandard, awaken the ſpirit of religion 
among the people, inſtruct them i in their 
true intereſts, and incite them to riſe i in 
arms againſt the Chriſtians. Acknow⸗ 
ledging this prince as their legitimate ſo- 
vereign, they requeſted he whuld beftow 
| on them ſome mark of authority which | 
| might give credit to, and make their miſe 
Wl fon reſpeRable in the ſouthern provinces, 
where the Portugueſe were fo powerful. 


The king of Fez, who had no authority 
in theſe ſouthern provinces, and who had 
| no ſuſpicion that the intentions of the 
Sharifs were inimical to himſelf, granted 
their 
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their requeſt, in contradiction to the repre⸗ 
ſentations made to him by his brother, 
Muley Naſſer, who, better informed than 
he was concerning former revolutions, 
affected by the Morabethoon and the Mo- 
ahedins, under the veil of religion, pro- 
pheſied evil from this project of the Sharifs, 
and foreſaw in it more of ambition than-of 
zeal. Neglecting this advice, the king of 
Fez granted them a drum, ſome ſoldiers 
to protect them, and royal mandates diſ- 
playing the object of their miſſion. The 
two Sharifs entered the province of Dus» 
quella, and paſſed through the others till 
they came to that of Suz, in every place 
exciting the enthuſiaſm of the people 
againſt the Portugueſe, whoſe ns 

they failed not bs eraggerats: | 15 


Politically case ed this miſſion was 
neceſſary, ſince, on one ſide of the coaſt, the 
Portugueſe, in 1 508, were maſters of Saffi, 
and had made alliance with the moſt pow- 
erful of the neighbouring tribes, while, 
on the other, the Duke of Braganza, in 
1513, had lately taken Azamora, inſo- 


much e from thence to Santa Cruz, the 
coaſt 


1n their power toward the ſouth, indepen- 
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coaſt for more than a hundred leagues was 


dent of the towns of Arzilla, Tangiers, 
and Ceuta, which they poſſeſſed to the 
north. In this critical ſituation, the em- 
pire being enfeebled and divided as it then 
was, they might moſt eaſily have con- 
quered the whole coaſt ; all which per- 
fectly juſtified thoſe alarms which the 
Sharifs ſpread, although their e mo- 
tives had a very different tendeney. 3 


The miſſion of the Sharifs had every 
effect which might reaſonably be expected, 
and, under the pretence of the defence of 
religion, a number of tribes, that were 
then governed by themſelves, eagerly 
Joined their ſtandard. Money being ne- 
ceſſary to the Sharifs for the maintenance 


of theſe armies, the tribes granted them 


the tenth, as ordained by the Koran, 
which gave them a ſemblance of foyertign 


, power, | 8 


The city of Tarudant, which had been 


ravaged by the wandering tribes, acknow- 
| aged the old Sharif for i its chief, and ena- 


bled 


— 
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bled him alſo to maintain ſome troops, 
Thus aided, Mahomet-Ben-Achmet forti- 
fied himſelf i in Tarudant, pretending there- 
by to free himſelf from the dominion of 
the Portugueſe, and impede their incur- 
ſions: Succoured by the Moors of Suz and 
Dara, he was preſently able to make war 


ON the tribes near Cape Aguer, or Santa- 


Cruz, and alſo to enter the provinces of 
Hea, Duquella, and Temſena, where the 
people, as much moved by his ſermons as 
terrified by his arms, acknowledged him 
their ſovereign, under the fl To of 
Prince of Hea, 


The Portugueſe, and Moors of the envi- 


rons of Saffi, their allies, made incurſions 
at the ſame time into the province of Du- 
quella, .and ſpread terror to the yery walls 
of Morocco : the old Sharif alone oppoſed 
their progreſs ; ; bur, dying during the time 
he was warring with them, he left the ac- 
compliſhment of his projects to the care of 
his ſons. 


Theſe princes, having by their arts ob- 


tained the people s veneration, and who 


e 
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were as exact in paying their tenths a4 
they were prompt at obedience, gradually 
extended their power, They remained 
with their forces between Saffi and Mo- 
rocco to oppoſe the incurſions of the Por- 
tugueſe, whom, in various actions, they! res 
pulſed ; but their adyantages were, in ſome 
ſort, balanced by the death of Abdel: 
Quiber, the eldeſt of the three brothers, 
who fell! in battle, 


The Sharlfe, having formed the A 
of ſeizing on Morocco, made an alliance 
with Nafler Buſhentuf, who commanded 
in that city, and held the neighbouring 
tribes in dependence. This governor, 
having made himſelf ſovereign, received 
the Sharifs in Morocco, reſpeCtiag their 
piety, and in the hope that he himſelf 
might find his advantage in their alliance, 
This confidence became fatal to Naſſer 
Buſhentuf, for his death quickly followed, | 
which happened on returning from a hunt- 
ing party with one of the Sharifs, who 
has been accuſed of having given him a 
poiſoned - bitcuit. Achmet, the eldeſt of 
theſe princes, who had remained in Mo- 
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rocco, 3 ſo well by his death, 
that, aided by the principal men of che 
city, whoſe friendſhip he had gained, he 
vas proclaimed king. | | 


Muley Achmet, . now king of Morocco, 
ſent information of his election to the king 
of Fez, and, in gratitude for the ſervices he 
had received from the latter, affirmed, he 
only intended to govern under his autho- 
rity, and paying him feudal homage. on 
quieted the fears of the king, and. ga | 
Muley Achmet time to eſtabliſh 5 


power. _ 


Morocco and its environs being thus ſubs 
jected to the Sharifs, they, by artifices, en- 
dcavoured to poſſeſs themſelves of other 
provinces, and with ſuch adroitneſs dill 
they foment factions that, when the dif- 
ferent parties made war on each other, each 
of them depended on the aſſiſtance of the 
Sharifs, . ſhould either need their aid. 
Theſe princes, however, who had only 
raiſed diſſentions that they might enfeeble 
the tribes, put their troops in motion, fell 


upon them, totally defeated them, plun- 


dered 
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dered their Douhars, and returned to Mo: 
rocco victorious, and enriched with ſpoils, 
Their victories ſpread terror among the 

people, and the province of Duquella and 
its environs were thus ſubjected. 


Become more powerful, the Sharifs now 
freed themſelves from that acknowledge- 
ment of ſuperiority which they had ve 
luntarily paid to the king of Fez, only 
ſending him ſome ſmall preſents as they 
pleaſed, which were leſs to be conſidered 
as tributes than as tokens of friendſhip, 


The king of Fez complained of their in- 


attention, but his death ſoon after hap 
pened, and his ſon, who had been the 


diſciple of the Sharif Mohamet, difſem- 
bled, and confirmed the uſurpers in their 


Principalities, on condition os ſome {mall 


acknowledgement. 


After the death of the king of Fez the 
ambition of the Sharifs increaſed with 
their power ; they artfully allied them- 
{elves with the chiefs of tribes in the envi- 
rons of that city, that they might ſow di- 


viſion; and, not only refuſed to ſubmit to 
the 
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the leaſt homage, bur, ſent to inform the 
new king, their benefactor and ſovereign, 
that, being deſcendants. of Mahomet, 
they had a more inconteſtible right than 
any perſon whatever to the Mahometan 
throne. 


The two brothers at the ſame time di- 
vided their conqueſts ; the eldeſt, Muley 
Achmet, retained Morocco; Muley Mo- 
hamet took up his reſidence at Tarudant, 
by which they could mutually ſuccour 
each other againſt the Portugueſe and 
their allies, who were maſters of moſt of 
the weſtern coaſt, from the cape of Aguer 
to the province of Duquella incluſive. 


The king of Fez, who had too long 
connived at the perfidious conduct of the 
| Sharifs, reſolved, though ſomewhat late, 
to make them repent of their ingratitude, 
and, with two pieces of cannon, went in 
perſon to beſiege Morocco. His army, not 
being ſufficiently numerous to inveſt the 
city, could not prevent Muley Mohamet 
from throwing in ſuccours, which he 
brought from Tarudant. This ſame Sha- 

| if 
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rif made a ſally, a few days after, with 
his troops, and fell on the camp of the 
king of Fez with ſo much intrepidity that 
he forced his army to retreat, leaving the 
field of battle covered with the lain. 


After this check the king of Fez was 
obliged to raiſe the fiege, as much for want 
of ſufficient force as to go and res eſta- 
bliſh order in his own kingdom, where his 
brother, Muley Meſſaoot, profiting by his 
abſence and ill fortune, had raiſed an inſur- 
rection. He was followed in bis retreat by 
the Sharifs, who attacked his rear- guard, 
which they came up with in the province of 
Eſcura; after which, paſſing into that of 
Tedla, and coaſting the mountains, they 
obliged the people, ſubjects to the king of 
Fez, to pay them contributions. 


Having appeaſed the revolt, incited by 
Muley Meſſaoot, the king of Fez, more 
than ever enraged againſt the Sharifs, 
marched once again to beſiege Morocco. 
The Sharifs likewiſe marched to meet him, 
though with an inferior army, and waited 
for him on the banks of the river of negroes 
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to diſpute his paſſage. | The king of Fez, 
arriving at the oppoſite ſhore, encamped 
likewiſe; and the two armies obſerved each 
other for ſome days; at length, the King 
determined to attempt the paſſage z he di- 


vided his army into three corps, gave the 
command of the firſt to Ahu- Abdallah, 


king of Grenada, who, having loſt. his - 


own kingdom, had taken refuge | with 
the king of Fez, the ſecond to his bro+ 
ther- in- lw, and headed the third him; 
ſelf. 


The king of Grenada, having with lint 


the ſon of the king of Fez; paſſed firſt 
and, as he proceeded to the middle of the 
ford, and his van- guard began to aſcend 


the banks of the river, where the land 


was high, the king of Suz attacked this 
van-giland with fo much valour that it 
was defeated : the ſon of the king of Fez 


was killed, as alſo was the king of Gre- 
nada. This prince, who never had ex- 
poſed his life in defence of his own king- + 


dom, loſt it on this occafion in deferice of 


another; the confuſion among the ſoldiers | 
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was ſo great that the van- guard of the 
king of Fez, forced back in the river, 


overwhelmed thoſe who were coming to 


their aſſiſtance, and they thus mutually 
drowned each other. The king of Fez, 


not having yet begun the paſſage with his 


detachment, ſeeing the diſorder irretriev- 


able, retired with ſo much haſte that he 


abandoned his wives, baggage and artil- 
lery, took the road to Tedla, and returned | 


to Fez. 15 


This victory, which highly influenced 
the vulgar opinion, was ſo favourable to 
the Sharifs, that they were emboldened to 
greater undertakings, and determined the 
following year to paſs mount Atlas with 
numerous forces, where they feized on 
the kingdom of Tafilet, On their return 
they raiſed contributions on the provinces 
of Fez, left troops in them, and forced 
thoſe of the king of Fez to retire. After 
this ſucceſs, Muley Mohamet left his bro- 
ther at Morocco, and returned to Tarudant. 


In 1536, this prince came before Agua- 


dier, or Santa Cruz, then in the power of 


the Portugueſe ; the ſiege of this place was 
3 ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat long, but it was obliged at laſt to 
capitulate. The power of the Sharifs 
was ſtill farther extended after this con- 
queſt, becauſe that the Moors, who had 
been allies of the Portugueſe, unable longer 
to receive aid from them, determined to 


pay homage to theſe princes. 


This increaſe of dominion, which every 
where embroils nations, became at length 
a ſubje& of diſcord between the Sharifs. 
Muley Achmet the. eldeſt, - who poſſeſſed 
the kingdom of Morocco, had ceded that 
of Suz to his brother Muley Mohamet, on 
condition of ſome tribute being paid; but 
the latter, whoſe valour, and other quali- 
ties, had rendered him the moſt popular, 
felt how eaſy it would be for him to rid 
himſelf of this dependence; and, inſtead 
of remitting his brother the fifth, of the 
ſpoils he had made during the laſt cam- 
paign, thought proper to ſend a ſmaller 
part. This offended the king of Morocco, 
who imagined he had a right to preſcribe 


; ſuch homage as he pleaſed. Muley Mo- 
£ hamet refuſed 8 and explana- 
8 DE 0 I: tions 
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tions enſued between the brothers, Which 
dl but incite new aggravation, and each of 
them began to commit hoftilities on the 
domains of the other till war became al- 
mo rom | 


To prevent the conſequent calamities, a. 
Moor, who was held in veneration, per- 
ſuaded the two brothers to an interview, 
which gave occaſion to an irreconcileable 
hatred. Muley Achmet treacheroufly en- 
deavoured to ſtrangle his brother as they 
embraced, but the latter, more adroit, ef- 
- caped the danger; and, now become open 
enemies, they prepared for war. 


Muley Achmet WORE | ſont his 


1 | ſon, Muley Sidan, with troops into the pro» 
it vince of Dara, which appertained to the 
| kingdom of Suz, there to levy contribu- 
| tions. Muley Mohamet, on his part, op- 
| poſed theſe hoſtilities, and different actions 
li enſued betweeen the armies of the two 
| | princes, in which fortune generally was in 
1 favour of the king of Morocco. The 
| | boffes of Muley Mohamet did not, how- 
b | ever, diſhearten him, but rather ſerved far- 
6 | | , Gar 
jj | 
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ther to raiſe his courage. Having aſſem· 
bled the governors of provinces, and the 
chiefs of tribes, he rehearſed to them his 
brother's acts of injuſtice, and ſo effec 
tually inſpired them with a dread of his 
tyranny that they all ſwore eternal fidelity 
to Muley Mohamet, After receiving their 
proteſtations, the ſovereign gave them aſ- 
ſurance, holding by his beard in token of 
a vow *, that, if they would be as faithful 
as they promiſed, he would vanquiſh. his 
brother, and jeqd him Wewer to Taru- 
dant. 


The two armies * took the field, 
each endeayouring to profit by every kind 
of ſtratagem to ſurprize the other. Hav- 
ing, at length, met at the entrance of a val- 
ley, that of the king of Suz, which was 
upon the height, aſſaulted the army of the 
king of Morocco with ſuch impetuoſity 
that it was bliggd to give ground, and the 


+ When the Moors hold by their EY while, | they 
fwear, it gives ſtrength to the bath, N aer this for- 
mality, they rarely violate. | 
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cavalry, being ſo confined as to be unable 
either to form itſelf or act, the ſoldiers 


were obliged to alight from their horſes, 


that they might eſcape with greater facility, 


During the rout the king of Morocco, 
and his ſon Muley Boeza, were made pri- 
ſoners, and conducted to Tarudant; - but 
his eldeſt fon, Muley Sidan, after col- | 
lecting the remains of the army, retreated 
to Morocco. In this extremity the inhabi- 
tants of this city thought the beſt means 
were to negociate, and, after council held, 
Muley Sidan ſent his wife to the king of 


Suz, his uncle, to effect an accommodation, 


and implore his clemency. The princefs 
pleaded ſo effectually that Muley Mo- 
hamet granted his brother freedom, on con- 
dition that they ſhould divide their con- 
queſts. There were many other clauſes in 
their treaty, but, it was fo little obſerved, 
that, to recite them, would be ſuper- 
fluous, 


The king of Morocco, once again re- 
turned to his ſtates, proteſted againſt the 


I” of the treaty, affirmed that, it 


having 
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having been made while he was a priſoner- 
it could neither injure his rights nor thoſe 
of his deſcendants, who, by their birth, 
had a legitimate claim over his domains, 
which it was not in his power, by any re- 
nunciation, to take from them. After 
ſuch a proteſtation the two brothers, 
equally irritated, again made diſpoſitions 


for war, and the king of Suz paſſed Mount 
Atlas, by haſty marches, to en = ter- 
ritories of RE 6A | 


The two armies met, ſeven. leagues from 


that capital, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, 


1544; and Muley Mohamet attacked his 
brother with fo much valour that he to- 
tally defeated his army, and purſued it to 
the very gates of Morocco. 


Here he ſummoned the inhabitants to 


deliver up the city, if they would not ex- 


poſe themſelves to all the rigours of war; 


and the governor, having received no tid- 
ings of his maſter, ſuppoſing he might 


have been taken or ſlain, and not daring 
to defend the place, repreſented to the in- 
F 4 | Habitants 


| habitants that, 8 uz and Morocco being 


1 


governed by princes of the ſame blood, it 


was but juſt that he ſhould open the gates, 
| Muley, Mohamet, on his entrance, was ſas 


2 by the peppie. as their "IWR; 


After 1 viſited che fortreſs, and 
placed guards in every part, the prince 
entered the palace of his brother, where 
all was in confuſion; the treaſury was pil- 


laging ; the wives and daughters of Muley 


Achmet were ſolely occupied, during the 
tumult, to conceal what they poſſeſſed 
moſt precious; but the prince foon qui- 


eted their fears, and took care at the fame 


time to ſecure the treaſury.) 


Muley Achmet, who baſk loft himſelf | 
during the night, arrived while theſe 
things Paſſed, with few followers, at the 
private gate of the palace, where he 
knocked aloud. He was anſwered from 
the top of the walls, and adviſed to fly, for 
that his brother was maſter of the city. 


Accordingly this prince retired immedi- 


ately to the ſanctuary of Sidi-Abdallah- 


Ben- Ceſſi, as to an inviolable aſylum. 
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| from this place Muley Sidan and Muley 

Boeza went to Fez, to intreat aſſiſtance 
from the king, who beheld, with ſecret 
ſatisfaction, the diviſions of thoſe Sharifs, 
whoſe perfidy he himſelf had proved, and 
therefore promiſed aid to the moſt feeble, 
hoping by this means he ſhould be enabled 
to deſtroy the moſt mighty. | 


| Theconſecrated perſons appertaining to 
the ſanctuary where Muley Achmet had 
fled for refuge, were buſied in their endea- 
vours to procure an interview between the 
two brothers, which accordingly, in a few 
days, took place. Muley Mohamet, who,. 
on ſimilar occaſions, had made proof of the 
il faith of his brother, took his precau- 
tions, and received him in his tent, as well 


as his children, with his ſabre in his hand; 1 


theſe ſaluted their uncle, and proſtrated 
themſelves before him to embrace his 
knees. Muley Achmet approached the 
laſt, and his brother went to receive him 
at the entrance of his tent, where they 
i embraced, wept, and remained for ſome · 
ke 
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Muley nt at length, e 
his brother concerning the little faith with 
which he had obſerved the treaty con- 
cluded at Tarudant, adding that, to this 
his breach of faith, more criminal in kings 
than even in other men, he muſt attribute 
his misfortunes; that Providence had de- 
ſpoiled him of his ſtates but to revenge 
his having broken . a promiſe, pledged ; 
tÞat, being his elder brother, he had ever 
treated him as his ſuperior and ſovereign, 
and that, ungrateful as his conduct had 
been, he ſhould till continue ſo to do; 
but that, having given his word to the in- 
habitants of Morocco not to ſuffer him any 
more to enter the city, he could not break 
it, leſt he ſhould thereby incur ſimilar 
reproaches; it therefore appeared moſt 

proper that he ſhould, for a time, retire to 
Tafilet with his ſons, and there await 
a better deſtiny ; that they ought to re- 
gard the conqueſts they had already made, 

with the aid of the Almighty, as harbin- 
gers of ſtill greater ſucceſs. Muley Ach- 
met made ſome reply, in his own juſtifi- 
cation, and, confiding in the generoſity of 
| his brother, took the way to Tafilet. 
a 185 | Muley 
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Muley Mohamet, thus become maſter 
of the ſouth of the empire, put himſelf 
in a condition to make Muley Oatas Me- 
rini, king of Fez, repent the kind recep- 
tion he had granted his nephews. Seeking 
a quarrel with him, he demanded the pro- 
vince of Tedla as appertaining to the king- 
dom of Morocco, and at the ſame time ſent 
his ſecond ſon, Muley Abdel Cader, with 
troops to levy contributions, and beſiege a 
_ caſtle, which was in that province. This 
caſtle, which was well defended, was vi- 
gorouſly attacked by, the young prince, 


Fez having come to its relief. 


Hearing this, Muley Mohamet aſſembled 
all the cavalry of Suz and Morocco, 
marched in perſon toward Tedla, and 
Joined the troops that were under his ſon's 
command. The army of the king of Fez 
was ſuperior to that of the king of Mo- 

rocco; but, being compoſed, in part, of the 

inhabitants of Fez, who were fickle of 

temper, not inured to war, but rather ac- 
cuſtomed to effeminacy and pleaſures, this 
army was daily weakened by deſertion. 
Muley 


who yet was unable to take it, the king of 


Le 3 
Moley Mohamet, well acquainted with 
the levity of the people of Fez, eluded ac- 
tion as long as he thought convenient, till, 
at length, determined to give battle, he 
harangued his troops, and declared, that, 
defiring only to fight with' men who were 
determined on victory, he gave liberty to 
all thoſe to rarer who felt n wanted 
men, bd; in pre city of Fez, News ſu⸗ 
perior in numbers, were unable to ſtand 
before ſoldiers ſo courageous as thoſe he 
commanded, he intended to give battle, 
confiding in, their yalour, and not doubting 
but that the victory would render him the 
greateſt ſovereign of Africa. 


Animated by this diſcourſe, the ſoldiers 
called aloud to be led to the enemy, and, 
on the next morning, the army advanced 
in order of battle. This order. was in the 
form of a creſcent, according to the cuſtom 
of the Moors; the two extremities of 
which were commanded, the one by Mu- 
ley Meſſaoot, the king's ſon, and the other 
by the Alcade Mumen, ſon of a Genoeſe 


renegado; the king was in the centre with 
5 "nl 
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his other children; having the Arquebu- 
ſiers in his front, and the artillery drawn 
by peaſants, or carried by mules. 


The two armies remained facing each 
other without beginning the attack; the 
Sharif had commanded that no motion 
ſhould be made till the fignal had been 
given; the heat of the day was exceſſive, 
and the prince artfully waited till the fun 
was on the decline ; and at the moment 
when, being behind his army, it ſhone in 
the face of his enemies, the firing of a 
cannon was the ſignal of attack, and this 
was made with ſuch impetuoſity, and ſuc- 
ceſs, that the army of the king of Fez 
was immediately put to rout. As this 
prince was riding to paſs the river of 
Derna, and rally his flying forces, his horſe 
fell, and he and his ſon, Muley Buker, were 
made priſoners. All the troops of Fez, 
that compoſed the main body of the 
army, retired in diſorder. Muley Buha- 
ſon, Prince and Lord of Gomera, in the 
province of Rif, who commanded a de- 
tachment, was the only Moor who fought 
courageoufly, and retired in good order, 
1 | A de- 
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A detachment of Turks, commanded by a 
reſolute Perſian, intrenched behind a bat- 
tery, likewiſe prevented the victorious 
Moors from ſurrounding them. The 
Sharif, aſtoniſhed at the valour of theſe 
foreigners, oftered to take them into his 
ſervice on the ſame. conditions they had 
enjoyed under the king of Fez. The Per- 
ſian general accepted the propoſal for him. 
ſelf, and ſuch of his detachment as thought 
proper to follow him, provided the king 
of Morocco would pledge his word for 
their ſafety, Muley Mohamet ſent his 
ring by one of his ſons, and the Perſian 
general entered into his ſervice with thoſe 
of his ſoldiers who were not married at 
Fez ; the reſt laid down their arms and re- 
treated, | 


After he had reſtored order in the camp, 
Muley Mohamet ſent for Muley Oatas, 
kingof Fez, and conſoled him in his misfor- 
tunes, which, he ſaid, muſt be attributed 
to the ſins that were openly. committed 
at Fez without reprehenſion. The king 
of Fez, enfeebled as he was by his wounds, 
aſſumed ſtrength enough to reply, that it 

was 
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was not always in the power of the ſove- 


| reign to extirpate habitual and rooted 


vices, and that, be the irregularity in his 


adminiſtration what it. might, it did not 


thence reſult that he had a right to make 
war upon him, and ſeize upon his ſtates, 


more eſpecially when the benefits were re- 


membered which he had received from his 
father. An agreement was afterward made 
between the Sharif and the king of Fez, 
that the latter and his ſon ſhould be re- 
ſtored to liberty, for which he ſhould yield 
up the city of Mequinez. 


The Sharif a the ad to Fez to en- 
force this agreement, but Muley Buhaſon, 
who had entered Fez with the remains of 


the army, beholding the confuſion there 
was in the city, while it remained without 


a monarch, had Muley Caſſari, a young ſon 
of the king, proclaimed, on condition that 
| he ſhould reſtore the crown to his father ſo 


ſoon as he ſhould recover his liberty. 
The king of Morocco mean while came 


and encamped, with his army, four leagues 
from Fez, whencehe diſpatched letters from 
the king, his priſoner, to his mother and 


the 
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the principal men of the city, that they 
ſhould put Mequinez into his power ; but 


Buhaſon, who directed in Fez, occafioned 


the anſwer to be delayed, that he might 
ſhut up the Sharif, between the army of 
Fez and another which was ratfing at 
Mequinez. Being. informed of this, the 
the king of Morocco decamped before the . 


_ paſſes were ſeized, taking with him his pri- 


ſoners. 


Muley Mohamet, having gained intelli- 
gence of the diſſenſions among the Moors 
in the environs of Fez, profited by theſe, in 
1548, to ſend troops thither, the command 
of which he beſtowed on his two eldeſt 
ſons, MuleyHaram and Muley Abdel Cader, 
who committed ſome ravages round Al- 
caſſar and Mequinez. This diverſion, and 
the want of concord throughout the go- 
vernment of the north, further ſhook the 
wavering faith of the towns, and tribes of 
the kingdom of Fez, who were half in 
commotion, and who were with difficulty 
reſtrained from rebellion. In this conjune. 
ture the Moors, who were by profeſſion 
ſaints, interfered, as uſual, to pacify the 

people; 


r 

people; and it was at length agreed chat 
the city of Mequinez ſhould be given to 
Muley Mohamet, on condition that the 
king of Fez ſhould be reſtored to liberty, 
which was accordingly performed; but. 

the Sharif exacted a promiſe from the king, 
before his departure, that, whenever he 
ſhould make the demand, he would alſo 
yield him the city. of Fez. 


The king being cothe” to ; his ſoh 
reſtored him the government ; but Muley 
Mohamet, who would not give him time 
to re-eſtabliſh his authicrity; appeared 
before the metrapolis about two months 
afterward, e he demanded the 
poſſeſſion. e king of Fez anſwered 
that his ſon, and the inhabitants, would not 
ſuffer this, and therefore it was not in his 
power to comply. The Sharif was ſo en- 
raged, by this meſſage, that he cauſed the 
ambaſſador who brought it to be beheaded, 
and ſent a detachment of cavalry to the 
very gates of the city to commit hoſtilities; 
but this detachment was beaten, and forced 
to retreat, 
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Muley Mohamet then repaired to Me- 
quinez, whence he ſent for two of his ſons 
to join him with what troops they could 
aflemble in Morocco, and the fouthern pro- 
vinces ; after which he marched to meet 
this reinforcement, and encamped near the : 
river Seboo. The different actions that 
happened between the troops of the king 
of Fez, and thoſe of the king of Morocco, 
were to the advantage of the latter, who 
marched toward Fez and blockaded the 
city. Some ſallies were made by the king 
of Fez, which made but little impreſſion, i 
while the inhabitants, in want of provi- 
ſions, went by hundreds to the Sharif, who 
received tiem with open arms, and further 
ſtraitened his lines to cut off all commu- 
nication. After a long fiege, the inhabi- 
tants gave up the place to the Sharif, 
who, for form ſake, beat down a part of 
the walls, and entered the city unknown 
to the king, who was then in New Fez 


The news being brought him, this 
prince flew to recover his capital; the two | 
parties fought from ſtreet to ſtreet with 
equal rage, and he would even have reco- 


I vered 
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vered Fez, had not the people, according to 
their uſual inconſtancy, declared them- 
ſelves for the Sharif, and forced his troops 
to retire. Without ſubjects, and without 
ſoldiers, the king rather choſe to ſubmit to 
the clemency of the conqueror than to 
abandon his crown, his wives, and children. 
The king of Morocco, however, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city and caſtle of Fez, mar- 
ried one of the King's daughters, and ſent 
him and his children to Morocco and Ta- 
rudant, where he cauſed them to be aſſaſſi - 
nated. Such was the tragical end of the 
houſe of Merini, and ſuch the ingratitude 
and perfidy it received from thoſe Sharifs 
which itſelf had raiſed, and who, having 
ſtripped it of its poſſeſſions, and extermi- 
nated its race, ſoon themſelves * the vi- 
eiſſitudes of FORUM, 


82 . CHAP, 


CHAP. VI. 
The Revolutions of the Sharifs. 


| ArrER having ſeized on the kingdom 
of Fez, Muley Mohamet ſent his brother, 
Muley Achmet, into the deſert, with a part 
of his family, that he might have nothing 
to fear from his ambition. The change of 
government in Fez, however, ſoon raiſed 
troubles in the northern provinces, which 
obeyed with repugnance a prince who had 
depoſed their rightful ſovereign. Muley 
Mohamet therefore determined to ſend 
troops into the provinces, as well to make 
his authority reſpected as to keep the ſol- 
diers occupied, and prevent the effects of 
their inconſtancy. He ſent his three ſons, 
Muley Haram, Muley Abdel Cader, and 
Muley Abdallah, againſt the city of Tre- 
mecen, of which they poſſeſſed themſelves 
5 without 
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without the leaſt reſiſtance. Haram ad- 
vanced toward Oran, but could not con- 
quer it; and, having returned to. Fez, he 
there fell fick and died. The Algerine 
Turks, having heard of the reduction of 

Tremecen, marched with an army to effect 
its recovery. The king of Morocco ſent 
three of his ſons, with various detach- 
ments, to its relief; but the want of con- 
cord between theſe brothers, who, born of 
different mothers, had little affection for 
each other, and acted as if they had op- 
poſite intereſts, occaſioned the loſs of the 
place, and of a battle, in which one of them 
was killed, and another wounded. 


At the ſame time, Salah Reis, governor 
of Algiers, who had acquired the reputa- 
tion of valour, informed by Muley Buha- 
ſon, prince of Gomera, of the perfidious 
conduct of the Sharifs, to the king of Fez, 
offered his alliance to dethrone Muley Mo- 
hamet. Buhaſon accepted the propoſal, 
and alſo aſſured Him he would allow a 
thouſand piſtoles, daily, for the mainte- 
nance of his troops, and abandon to him 

G 3 all 
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all the filver, gold, and jewels, whioh 
might be taken from the Sharif, Salah 
Reis accordingly departed, in 1553, with 
his artillery, and 4000 men, who were 
joined during their progreſs by a multi- 
tude of volunteers, that ems in- 
creaſed, 


The Sharif, then me in ſubjecting 
the mountaineers of the environs of Mo- 
rocco, having heard of this march, went to 
the relief of Fez, and ſent all the cavalry 
he could colle& to encamp m its neigh» 
bourhood. Salah Reis, as he advanced to: 
ward this city, had an engagement with 
Muley Abdallah, fon of the king of Mo- 
rocco, who commanded the rear-guard of 
his army, in which the young prince loſt 
the baggage and ſtores, which obliged the 
Sharif to haſten his march and enter Fez, 
Salah Reis, a few days after, having en- 
camped near the city, the king of Morocco 
determined to ſally out, becaufe the inha- 
bitants enjoy the privilege of capitulating, 
if the enemy approach the city within 
half a league. | 


The 
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The king of Morgcco, after having held 
council, marched. to diſpute the paſſage of 
the Seboo with the enemy. His poſition 
was nearly the ſame as it had formerly 
been when oppoſed to the king of Fez, 
with this difference, that Salah Reis was 
a more able general, had a more formi- 
dable artillery, and better gunners. Salah 
Reis, intending to paſs the river, cannon- 
aded the army of the Sharif to prevent 
its acting, while his cavalry effected a 
paſſage; each horſoman carried an Arque- 
buſier behind him, who, as faſt as they 
gained the / ſhore, entrenched themſelves 
behind paliſadoes, which they brought 
with them, while protected by their ca- 
valry, whom the Moors were unable to 
drive from their poſts. By this ſkilful 
conduct Salah Reis gained the oppoſite 
ſhore, encamped, and lay all night under 
arms. . 


The next morning the Sharif diſpoſed 
his army in order of battle. Salah Reis 
did the ſame; and, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority. of the Moors, whoſe numbers 
ns | were 
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were more. than five to one, by his good*ge-. 

_ © neralſhip, taking advantage of his enemy's. 
miſtakes, and oppoſing art to ſtrength, Sa- 
lah Reis obliged Muley Mohamet, whoſe 
troops began to give ground, to ſound' a. 
retreat, and retire into New Fez, Salah 
Reis and Buhaſon then advanced toward 
Old Fez, where they found fome reſiſtance. 
from. one of the ſons of the Sharif; but 
Buhaſon, having advanced with five hun- 
dred reſolute Turks, burſt the gates and 
entered the city, which was eaſily taken, 
Muley Abdallah, while he attacked the 
one gate, retiring through the other to 
join his father in New Fez. Muley Moha- 
met, perceiving the enemy maſter of Old 
Fez, thought only of flight, bade his wives 
carry every thing they had moſt precious 
with them, and follow him; but he, being 
in haſte to ſecure himſelf, cauld not wait 
for. them, and ſeveral of them fell into the 
conqueror's power. Before he left the 
city he opened his treaſury, and ſuffered it 
to be pillaged by his own people, to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of his ene- 
mies, whole booty conſequently was 
{mall, - „„ 
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After 
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After Salah Reis had taken Fez, there 

was ſome altercation concerning the elec- + 
tion of a king; he conſented, however, 
at length, that Muly Buhaſon fhould be 
proclaimed, according to ſtipulation; and, 
having been paid, agreeable to treaty, he 
returned to Algiers with his troops, loaded 
with plunder. Yet was not Salah Reis 
contented with Buhaſon ; he therefore in- 
formed the king of Moroeco of his depar- 
ture, and aſſured him he would grant his 
enemy no farther affiſtance, ſhould he un- 
dertake the recovery of Fez. Muley Mo- 
hamet, however, who had haſtily marched 


for Morocco, did not confide in this intel 


ligence, but even wrote to Muley Abdallah, 
his ſon, to abandon Mequinez, which thus 
fell likewiſe into the power of the cons | 
queror, 


Muley Achmet, who had abandoned 
Tafilet by the order of his brother Muley 
Mohamet, and retired to the deſert, learn- 
ing that he had loſt Fez, profited by this 
momentary weakneſs to ſeize upon Tafilet, 
in which there were no troops. He ſent 
informa» 
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information of his intentions to o Muley Bu 
haſon, and intreated his aid. ; 


—— — 
— 
* — 


Muley Mobamet iſernbled his knowledge 
of theſe proceedings, till he was well certified 
of the return of Salah Reis, and his forces, 
to Algiers ; he then aſſembled two armies, 
at Morocco, the one of which he led toward 
Tafilet, and gave the command of the 
other to his ſon, Muley Abdallah, for the 

recovery of Fez, The latter approaching 
this city, Muley Buhaſon ſent his two 
ſons, Nacer and Mohamet, to oppoſe him 
with an army ; but the two princes, . dif 
united in opinion, did not concert their 
operations together. The latter, deſirous 
of obtaining all the honour of victory, ad 
vanced with his detachment, attacked the 
army of Muley Abdallah, was Foray de» 
feated, and obliged to fly, 
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3 at this defeat, Buhaſon aſſem · 
bled his forces, and marched himſelf to 
attack Muley Abdallah, who now, being 
himſelf routed, was obliged to return to 
Morocco. 


Mule y 
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Muley Mohamet, who had blockaded 
Tafilet, being informed of the defeat of 
his ſon, carefully ſpread a contrary report, 
by which the courage of Muley Achmet 
was ſo ſunken that he imagined there 
was no reſource, except in his brother's 
clemency ; to intreat which he ſent his 
ſons, By this artifice Muley Mohamet re- 
took Tafilet, ſent his brother to a ſanctuary 
near Morocco, and detained his two ſons, 

whom he ſhortly after cauſed to be maſs 
ſacred. e 


He then departed from Tafilet toward 
Fez, to make another attempt on that city, 
and revenge the defeat of his ſon Abdal- 
lah. Muley Buhaſon marched to meet 
and give him battle; victory was diſputed 
by both with the greateſt obſtinacy; but 
Muley Buhaſon, having been killed by a 
lance, his troops took to flight; the Sharif 
remained maſter of the field, and vichort- 
ouſly re-entered Fez, 


In his wrath againſt the inhabitants, 
whoſe fickleneſs and. cowardice he had 
proved, he treated them with the utmoſt 

en, ä 
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ſeverity, exacted the repayment of his Jost 
treaſury, and an indemnification of his ex- 
pences, for the defence and recovery of the 
city. In vain did the people remonſtrate 
on the impoſſibility of paying a ſum ſo ex. 
orbitant, eſpecially after the loſſes to which 
they had been expoſed. They agreed, 
however, to pay him the amount of three 
millions of livres, or one hundred and twen · 
ty five thouſand pounds, to relieve them 
{clves from perſecution. The king after · 
ward ſeized on the poſſeſſions of wealthy 
individuals, and cut off many that he might 
obtain their riches. To avoid witneffing 
the hatred of the inhabitants, he made 
Morocco his place of reſidence, and leſt 
his ſon Abdallah at Fez, in 890 of Yr 


roy. 


Returned to Morocco, Muley Mohamet 
brought his brother thither, and put him 
under a guard. In 15 56, he made diſpoſi- 
tions to ſubject the Brebes of the moun- 
tains, who had given ſigns of commotion, 
and left his fon, Muley Abdulmomen, a 
Morocco, with Ali-Ben-Buker, as gover- 
nor. He paſſed Mount Atlas with his 
army, 
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army, but nothing remarkable happened 
during the campaign, except the death of 
this king, who was killed by a Turk, that 
had entered into his ſervice with that ex- 
preſs intention. Thus, as hexoſe to empire 
by treachery, he himſelf periſhed Wi the 
hand of a traitor. | 


After hs death ef this prince, while 
waiting for the arrival of Muley Ab- 
dallah, who was at Fez, Ali-Ben- 
Buker, governor of Morocco, fearing the 
people might elect Muley Achmet, had 
him murdered in his priſon ; and thus 
both theſe Sharifs, who had perfidiouſly 
made religion and good faith a pretext to 
deſpoil their maſters and benefactors of ſo- 
vereignty, whom, between them, they 
cauſed to periſh, fell themſelves,” as did 
. moſt of their poſterity, by the hands of 
murderers, the merited reward of their 
crimes. 


Muley Abdallah, hearing at Fez of the 

death of his father, left the government of 

this city to his brother, Muley Abdulmo-- 
men, and departed, i in 1557, for Morocco, 


where 
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where he was joyfully received. Having 

afſembled the chiefs of the army, * the! 
principal men of the city, he was pro: 
claimed king of Fez, Morocco, and other: 
towns and provinces, under the dominion 
of the Sharif. In the beginning of his 
reign this prince gave tokens of generous 
ſentiments, by which he acquired the af- 
fection of his people; but it was not long 
before he began to act the tyrant. . Uneaſf 
at perceiving the popularity of his bto- 
thers, on whom he had beſtowed governs 
ments, he determined to recal them, in- 
tending to rid himſelf of them and his 
fears. EK 


Muley Ottman, who was at Tarudant, 
repaired to court, as did his two nephews, 
who were governors, the one of Dara, and 
the other of Mequinez ; but his brother, 
Muley Abdulmomen, excuſed himſelf on 
a pretext of buſineſs, Muley Abdallah 
put the three others to death, and, that he 
might varniſh his tyranny, accuſed them 
of not having fulfilled the duties of their 
office, and of failure in their adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, This cruel a& rendered 


T 
Abdallah odious to his ſubjects, and inſup- 
table to himſelf, which occaſioned a fit 
of ſickneſs that almoſt brought him to 277555 


gr Ave. 


After his recovery, Muley Abdallah once 
more ſent to his brother, Abdulmomen, to 
oncert with him a meditated enterprize 
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ng 
what had happened to Ottman and his ne- 
0- phews, replied, he would be at Morocco as 


ſoon as poſſible, and, under the pretext of 
departing for this city, having collected 
his riches, he took the road to Tremecen, 
in 1559, that he might' paſs thence to 
Algiers, He was received with diſtinc- 
tion at Algiers by Haſſen, fon of Barba» + 
rofſa, Dey of that city ; and, after ac- - 
quiring reputation by his good conduct | 
and bravery, Haſſen beſtowed one of his 

daughters on him, and confided to him 
the government of Tremecen. 


Muley Abdallah . with dif plea- 
ſure, of the reception his brother had met 
from the Dey of Algiers, dreading leſt 
their union ſhould affect the good in- 
telligence 


againſt Mazagan; but the latter, knowing 
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” telligence he had held with that regenich 
the power of which he had proved ; he 
© conſfoled himſelf, however, with refleCting 
that, being rid thus of his brothers and Des 
phews, he had no competitors now. to 
" dread, The principal governments in his 

kingdoms he beſtowed on his ſons, and, in 
1562, determined to lay ſiege to  Mazagan, 
which he had for ſome time meditated z, but 
his enitetprize was unſucceſsful, and he r 
conſtrained to retreat, after bp great 
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Muley Abdulmomen remained in peats 

able enjoyment of his government of 
Tremecen, when the ſon of Muley Abdal 
lah, then governor of Fez, reſolved to have 
him aſſaſſinated. He concerted the means 
with one of his faithful ſervants, who, 
pretending he had quarrelled with his maſ- 
ter, fled from him, and took refuge at 
Tremecen. This Moor acted his part ſo 
well that Abdulmomen gave him a moſt 
gracious reception, and granted him unli- 
mited confidence. The favourable mo- 
ment being come, the traitor, having made 
every rant for flight, killed the 
bea 
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prince, while at prayers, with his croſs- 
bow, and had time to mount his horſe 
and return to Fez, where he was gene- 


rouſly rewarded by his maſter. Another 


kind of reward, however, followed; and 
ſuch as his crime deſerved';- for the inha- 
bitants of Morocco, who loved Abdulmo- 
men, their former governor, having ac- 
cuſed the king, Muley Abdallah, of the 
murder of this prince, he, to juſtify him» 
ſelf, ſent. to Fez for the guilty Moor, 
whom he dragged through the . ſtreets” 


without hearing him, that he might nei- 


ther — himſelf nor his ſon. 


The conduct of Muley Abdallah to- 
ward his brothers and nephews diſgraced 
him the more with his ſubjects, becauſe he 
had alienated their affections by his mode 
of life. He wanted courage, and addicted 
himſelf to drunkenneſs and pleaſures, te- 
gardleſs of all decorum; he had, never- 


theleſs, ſome good qualities, employed his 


revenues to uſeful purpoſes, built palaces, 
added colleges to the moſques, and, in 
1572, erected the caſtle of Cape Aguer, 

Vor. II. 1 having 
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having received information that Don Se- 
baſtian, king of Portugal, was equipping a 
fleet at Liſbon, that he might again poſſeſs 
| himſelf. of Santa Cruz and! its road. Not- 
withſtanding the diſlike of his, ſubjeQs, 
this prince, who had removed his bro- 
thers that he might indulge .himſelf 
more licentiouſly in his pleaſures, reigned 
ſeventeen years without ſuffering any 
revolution, and, dying in 1574, left 
his eldeſt ſon, Muley Mohamet, his ſuc- 
ceſſor. i , e ee 
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Nuuley Mohainiet; dankee thaw negro, 
| becauſe he was the ſon of a negroeſs, had 
ſcarcely aſcended the throne before, imi- 
- tating the inhuman policy of his father, 
he diſpatched two of his brothers, and im- 
priſoned the third, that he might enjoy his 
power in tranquillity. This cruelty ren- 
dered him alſo odious to his ſubjects, and 
Muley Abdelmeleck, or Moluc, one of bis 
uncles, profiting by this diſpoſition, incited 
them to revolt, and dethroned him with- 
out * 
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Muley Mohamet, availing himſelf of Uls 
intelligence there was at that time between 


the Moors and the Portugueſe, repaired to 


Liſbon to ſupplicate aſſiſtance from Don 
Sebaſtian; who was then afſembling an 


army to invade Africa. In this army 
Muley Mohamet ſerved, and convinced the 


king of Portugal that his preſence was of 
great utility to his projects. The expedi- 
tion of Don Sebaſtian, however, was un- 


ſucceſsful ; he was defeated and lain in 


the plains of Alcaſſar, and Muley Moha- 


met, who was then in his army, was 


drowned in croſſing a river. Muley Ab- 
delmeleck, who had uſurped the crown, 
and was ill before the battle began, expired 
in his litter, in the very moment of vic- 
tory; and thus do vaſt projects vaniſh in 
an inſtant. 5 


Muley Achmet, brother of Abdelme- 
leck, after having won the battle, was 
proclaimed king of Fez by the army, and 


the governors of provinces and cities. His 


brothers were obliged by him to ſwear fide- 
lity to his fon, Muley Shek, and inſure to 
him the ſucceſhon. In 1594 this prince 
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made preparations for extending ha he 
nions, when he was informed of the arri- 
val of Muley Nacer, who had long re- 


| mained i in Spain, and who, depending on 
promiſed aid from Philip II., endeavoured 


to incite a revolt in his own favour. Mu- 
ley Achmet ſent one of his ſons with a 
body of troops againſt this uſurper, who, 
after having been wounded in the battle, 
was obliged to abandon his camp and bag- 
gage, and renounce His hopes. "OS 


Muley Achmet, beloved and colpaltl 
by his people, was the laſt deſcendant of 


the Sharifs, whoſe reign was troubled 


by no revolution. He died in 1603, and 
left his ſtates diſtracted by factions, which 
greatly increaſed the regret felt for his 
death. 


The hiſtory of Spain informs us that 
Philip II. maintained a friendly coreſpon- 


dence with him, and even ſent an ambaf- 


ſador to his court, by whoſe intervention 


_ thoſe Lords, who had been taken at the 


battle of Alcaſſar, were recovered from 


ſlavery. Muley Achmet alſo ſent the 
1 TT body 
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body of the king, Don Sebaſtian, to Phi- 
lip. From other Spaniſh writers we learn 


that Philip II. ſent painters to the king of 


Morocco, who generouſly rewarded them 


for their works . Hence we may con- 


clude that moſt of the paintings, to be 

found in the palaces of the Mooriſh kings, 

are probably the performances of hy 
tians. 


After the death of Moley . Mu- 
ley Sidan, the youngeſt of his ſons, being 
preſent with his father, was proclaimed 
ſucceſſor; but this proclamation did not 
prevent his three brothers from forming 
parties to maintain their claims, and, in leſs 


than two months, all the four were alter- 


nately maſters of the empire. In the dif- 
ferent actions occaſioned by theſe revolu- 
tions, victory always declared for Muley 


Sidan: this prince having, at length, ſub- 


jected Sallee, which, from its ſituation, 
gave a balance in favour of its poſſeſſor 
* Viage d' Eſpana, de Don Ant. Pons. Tom. I. Lett, II. 
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throughout theſe diſputes, remained vic- 
torious over his rivals. 

| His eldeſt brother, Muley Shek, had re- 
courſe to the king of Spain, Philip III., 
to obtain a ſupply of money, and, in No- 
vember 1610, put into the hands of this 
ſovereign the city of Laracha, of which he 
was poſſeſſed, as a ſecurity, both for his 
friendſhip and the ſum received. This aid, 
however, did not prevent Muley Sidan 
from ſtill remaining ſovereign of the em- 
pire. 


The repoſe of the monarch was diſ- 
turbed by the Brebes, or inhabitants of the 
mountains, near Morocco, who obliged 
him to quit his capital, that he might free 
himſelf from their inroads. Having found 
means to divide theſe tribes, and ſubje& 
them either by his arms or his negott- 
_ ations, he peacefully paſſed the remainder 
of his reign, and died at Morocco in 1630, 
leaving princes, as his ſucceſſors, who were 
little qualified to govern. It appears that, 
in 1622, this ſovereign received an ambaſ- 
ſador from Holland, who was accompanied 


by 
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by Golius, the diſciple of Erpenius, and 
profeſſor of the Arabic language. Muley 
Sidan was aſtoniſhed at the learning of Go- 
lius, who wrote Arabic perfectly, but who 
could not ſpeak it with facility . 


Muley Abdelmeleck, eldeſt ſon of 
Muley Sidan, ſucceeded his father, and 
was the firſt king of Morocco, who, be- 
holding ſeveral ſmall kingdoms united un- 
der his government, aſſumed the title of 
Emperor. At the commencement of his 
reign this prince affected to be religious, 
but, afterward, yielding to his character, he 
rendered himſelf ſo hateful to the people, 
by his drunkenneſs, cruelty, and a multi- 
tude of other vices, that the citizens of 
Fez called his brother, Muley Achmet, to 
the throne. The latter, having manifeſted 
ſimilar propenſities, was not leſs diſagree- 
able to his ſubjects, who perceived they 
were not bettered by the change. 


The public diſcontent incited new fac- 
tions, and Muley El- Valid and Muley | 
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Semen both diſputed for empire with theit 
brother. But, neither of them inſpiring! 
ſafficient confidence to raiſe up a powerful 
party, they were obliged to deſiſt from 
their enterprize. After reigning four 
years, Muley Abdelmeleck, in 1635, Was 
aſſaſſinated in his tent by a diſcontented 
ſlave, who, finding him in a ſtate of intoxi- 
cation, ſhot him with a piſtol. 


Muley Abdelmeleck being dead, Muley 
El-Valid, his brother, aſcended the throne: 
this came the more unexpectedly becauſe 
he had been impriſoned by order of his 
deceaſed brother, whoſe intention it was 
to have put out his eyes as a puniſhment for 
the rebellion he had raiſed. Such are the 
ſports of fortune. The reign of this 
prince was diſtinguiſhed by his mildneſs 
; and affability, which obtained him the 
| eſteem and affection of his ſubjects, reſtleſs 

as they had been when ſuffering under the 


— — 


| cruelty of his predeceſſors. El-Valid 
| likewiſe gave proofs of a generous and 
| great mind, by pardoning and releaſing 

ſtate priſoners, and by avgmenting the P3y 
of his troops. 18 
b ws 


[ 9 
His reign, however, was, troubled by an 
[it inſurrection, which his brother Semen, © T 
97 reſtleſs. and ambitious man, had incited, 
and which was promoted by an Alcaid, 
whom Muley El-Valid had releaſed from 
priſon. The ſedition, however, was ſoon 
quelled by the defeat of the troops of 
Semen, who, together with the Alcaid, was 
taken; the latter was beheaded in reward 
5 for his ingratitude, and Muley Semen 
| ſtrangled ; a rigorous judgment for Muley 
| El-Valid, who, in the beginning of his 
reign, had ſhewn ſo much humanity and 
clemency. This ſeverity, perhaps, contri- 
buted to over awe the turbulent, for his 
reign was no more troubled by rebellion, 
and he died a natural death, in 1647, after 
having reigned twelve years. M. Sanſon. 
ambaſſador from France, who had met ſo 
many obſtacles under the reign of Muley 
Abdelmeleck, obtained from Muley El- 
Valid the ranſom of various Frenchmen, 
who had been held in n. in the ſtates 
of Morocco. e 


Muley Achmet Shek, the laſt of che 
ſons of Muley Sidan, was elected Em- 


peror, 


— 


13 


peror, after the deatli of his brother, Muley 


El-Valid. An enemy to labour, addicted 


to pleaſures, and ever immured with his 


wives, this prince wholly negleQed the go- 

vernment of his kingdom, commiting it to 
the care of covetous miniſters, who abuſed 
their influence and authority. 


The indolence and effeminacy in which 
this monarch lived, and the oppreſſions of 
the governors of provinces, and cities, ex- 
cited murmurs among the people, and, at 


length, univerſal diſcontent. The moun- 


taineers, more reſtleſs and more reſolute 
than his other ſubjects, conſulting their fe- 
rocity only, and profiting by the weak ſtate 
of the empire, beſieged and took Morocco, 
After ſubjecting the inhabitants to all the 
calamities of war, they put Muley Achmet 
to death, and proclaimed -one of their 
chiefs, named Crom-El-Hadgy; who had 
no right of birth to the crown, and who 


reigned ſome years without the love of 


his people. 


This prince inhumanly maſſacred all the 
deſcendants. of the Sharifs, who might 


| any 


I 


any way have diſturbed his reign, and, by 
his cruelty, revenged the blood and the 


rights of tke houſe of Merini, whoſe 
monarchs theſe ſame Sharifs had deſtroyed, 


after having ſtripped them of wealth and 


ſovereignty. 


Raiſed to the throne by a factious mul- 
titude, Crom-El-Hadgy was ever con- 
fidered as a uſurper. Having never been 


proclaimed by the people, his power was 
limited to the metropolis, and extended not 


to the remainder of the empire. His ſur- 
name of Hadgy, which leads us to ſup- 
poſe he had been at Mecca, was, perhaps, 
the only circumſtance that produced his 
election, becauſe of the veneration in 


| which the Moors hold thoſe who have per- 


formed this pilgrimage. Crowned by the 


caprice of fortune, this ſovereign, having 
no ideas of government, deſpiſed the 


Moors ſo much that he confided all his 
authority to a Jew, as alſo the collecting 
of his revenues. This Jew, that he might 
avenge thoſe humiliations his nation ſo 
often had ſuffered, ſometimes abuſed his 
power; his will was law, and, without 


his 
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 - the contempt of his fubjects; and, aft 


| ligence of his father's death, and after- 
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his conſent, nothing could be tranſacted 
The conduct of Crom-El-Hadgy, and bi 
miſplaced confidence, ſo offenſive to the 
prejudices of the Mahometans, made hin 


having reigned about ſeven years, his end 
was n ” 5 


Having fallen in love with the daughte 
of Muley Labes, whoſe brother he had 
murdered, he determined to make her hi; 
wife, notwithſtanding the ſecret averſion 
in which ſhe held him ; and this princeſs, 
like another Judith, ſacrificed him to the 
public hatred, and her own reſentment, 
After conſenting to eſpouſe him, ſhe gare 
him wine to drink on the bridal day, in 
which was a ſoporific infuſion, took this 
occaſion to poniard him, and avenged, I 
the murder, the blood of her family, 
which had ſtained the throne of the 
uſurper. 


It appears probable that this princeſs 
had a paſſion for Muley Shek, the ſon of 
Crom-El-Hadgy, ſince the ſent him intel- 


ward 


. 
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be ard married him, which, at leaſt, highly 

t iminiſned a her pretenſions to generoſity, 

hin or nobleners of mind. Muley Shek dd 
wt long enjoy royalty, to which he had 


not the leaſt claim ; he was dethroned by 
E new revolution, that placed the reign- 
ing family on the throne of Morocco, as we 
ſhall ſee in the following book. 
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Sharifs of the reigning . to tlie acceſſion of 
Sidy Mahomet — Reiga of Muley Sharif, the 
founder of this Dynaſty — Reign of Muley Ma- 
homet —Reign of Muley Arſhid —Reign of Mu- 
ley Iſhmael — Reign of Muley Achmet Daiby — 


| Reign of Muley Wann 5 


Muy Ali FELL os Mecca ; | held in 
veneration, and called, by diſtinction, Muley 
$ bar . Reigns peaceably. 


Wurd we attentively conſider the 
preſent ſituation of Africa, and all the 
changes that have happened on its northern 
boundaries for a ſucceſſion of ages, we are 
lcd to imagine it was deſtined by Providence 
erer to remain the theatre of great revo- 
lutions; and thoſe which have ravaged the 
empire of Morocco, fince the introduction 
of Mahometaniſm, ſeem to have been ſtill 


more fermented by this religion. 
| After 
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religion; and, reſpecting his birth, 
ſtill further claimed him as their ſovereign 
1 By ſome inexplicable contradiction, Edris 


E 
After the Arabs had ſubdued the 2 


tern coaſt of Africa, we beheld Edris, the 
| deſcendant of Mahomet, fly from Medina 


to its weſtern boundaries, as to the further 


end of the world, to eſcape tyranny and 
perſecution, The Moors, who inhahited 


the mountains where, he fixed. his abgde 
edified by his virtues, ge 


a humane and juſt prince, the enemy of 


f ? wars and devaſtations, became the founder 
J of an empire ever in commotion z. and 
the firſt acts of a ruſtic, reſtleſs, and fe- 


rocious people, were homages paid to 


. 


: virtue. | ® Wo zu 


1 % Botntetanifftl which, by the mg e 
its cuſtoms and inſtitutions, muſt ever be 
moſt ſucceſsful in hot climates, made fuch 


a a rapid progreſs, in Africa, that it there in- 
_ variably ſtamped the character of deſps 
tiſm, which was the baſis on which 1 it firſt 

' roſe, and which, prodigally beſtowi te 
Ires 


the ſovereign unbounded authority, i 


* fear and deſpondeney i in the ben 
The 
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The Moors, more ſaſ Be tie” 8 fanati« 
_ciſm than any other people, becauſe they 


are more ignorant, and becauſe the heat of 
the climate more ſuddenly inflames their 
imagination, preſently ſaw thoſe different 
ſe&s ſprout up, that Pride and ſuperſti- 


tion have multiplied, and that, ſome- 


times under the veil of exceſſive auſterity, 
at others aſſuming the maſk of indulgence 
and reformation, ſeduce the mind, over 
which they alternately domineer. Then 
is religion, the cloak of ambitious conque- 
rors, who impoſe upon an ever fickle, tur- 
bulent, ignorant, and fanatical multitude. 
Thus has the northern part of Africa, the 
prey of credulity, oppreſſion, and deſpo- 
tiſm, ſucceſſively groaned under an army 
of uſurpers, and changed the maſter Almoſt 
with the moment. Wh 


3 
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The as of Morocco, which, 3 in the 


thir teenth « century, under Jacob Almonſor, 


had acquired an extent of power ſcarcely 
credible, loſt this power with equal rapi- 


dity, becauſe that thoſe paſſions, which ac- 
tuate kings, and raiſe ke e among 


1 


Vor- 44 Sa the 
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the people, * bring on the fall of 
: empires, that only proſper under the 
2 protection of certain and fixed laws, and 
| want baſis and ſypport where the * govern: 
ment IS arbitrary. | ONE 
Having taken a NOT AO of this em. 
pire, overturned by a ſucceſſion of crimes, 
originating in the ambition of uſurpers and 
the reſtleſſneſs of the people, we hal 
now ſee it, under the 1 reigning Houle, * ac· 
quire a kind of conſiſteney by the aid of 
devaſtation and ferocity, Which still are 
much more Proper to overthrow than to 
raiſe up empires; yet have not. theſe 1 vig- 
lent concuſſic ons ſhaken.the throne of Mo- 
Tocco ; nay, its foundation ſeems to have 
been further ſecured, in proportion a5 it 
has been cemented by blood. Equally; the 
"inſtruments and the victims of tyranny, 
_ ever divided by prejudice and hatred, the 
Moors know not how to make one ftep to- 
ward liberty. Confirmed in their belief of 
irrevocable fate, which impoſes upon and 
over-awes their minds, they only behold, 
in the will and caprice of a newer ⸗fatigged 


' "Thor, the eternal decrees of that Divinity 
Ig | wWhoſe 
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whoſe image and oracle he is ſuppoſed. | 
Thus, by prejudice conſecrated to ſlavery, 


theſe people never can change their con- 


dition, whatever may be the example of 
revolution, the progreſs of reaſon, or the 
power of time. Reaſon, indeed, can make 
no progreſs in an arbitrary and ever abſo- 
lute government, where tyranny and vio- 
lence preſent inceflant barriers. Their go- 
vernment reſembles the brambles of their 
deſerts, which ſtifle, in their firſt growth, 
thoſe genial plants that only Wee 7 
care my culture. 

After hi extinion & the family of the 
Sharifs, who hag dethroned the houſe of 
Merini, and who afterward fell themſelves 
the victims of their own ambition and 
_ perfidy, there were ſeveral years of dearth 
at Tafilet, and theſe countries underwent 
all- the horrors of famine. The Moors of 
that province, who then made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, brought back a Sharif, named 
Muley Ali, a deſcendant of Mahomet, 

born at the town of Yambo, near Medina, 
* the People treated with the utmoſt 
x f PT 
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ref] pect. According to Mooriſh tradition, 
the palm trees bore no fruit before the ar- 
rival of the Sharif. Seaſons having re- 
turned to their former courſe, the harveſts 
became ſo abundant that the ſimple and 
ſuperſtitious people of the country. attri- 
buted a change ſo miraculous to the pre- 
ſence and religion of the Sharif. All the 
Moors of the Morocco ſtates, diſcouraged, 
as they had been by the devaſtations which 
had afflicted the empire, and wondering 
at ſo happy a return of plenty, eaſily be- 
lieved Providence had ſent them Muley 
Ali, to bring their calamities to a period, 
and this prince, on whom they had be. 
ſtowed the name of Muley Sharif, as ” 
title of diſtinction, Was Þrocliimed king * 
of Tafilet. The remaining provinces of 
the empire proclaimed him alſo, except 
Morocco, and its environs, which were 
then in as power of e Wo; 


The laſt of the ſons of Muley Sidan 
having been deſtroyed by that uſurper, the 
princes of the ancient families, who had 

governed the empire, were all extint. 
3 16 LE | Muley 
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i Of! 610327 Hot. 
Mouley Sharif, gra king of T Allet, 
was, by the * of birth, of religion, 


and the public win. . kgitimars ſove⸗ 
reign. | % 511 ft bb, Itfiggad 
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The Dynaſty quid a 8 of 5 
Fileli, derived from Tafilet, from this 
prince, whoſe poſterity Was, ſo numerous 


and a ſtill greater e of ee 1 
thoſe of his male children, who have been 
moſt known to hiſtory, are Muley Mo- 
hamet, Muley-Quiber, Muley-Haran, Mu- 
ley-Meheres, Muley-Arſhid, and Muley- 
Iſhmael-Semein. The firſt and the two 
laſt have reigned in ſucceſſion ; the latter, 
ſons of a Negroeſs, diſtinguiſhed their reign 
by ſome warlike actions, but much more 
by a continuation of tyranny. : and eren 
that ef humanity. 


The veneration in "hich the 1 
held Muley Sharif was the moſt certain 
pledge of their fidelity, and he had no need 
of the aid of armies to make his power 
reſpected; he therefore remained at Ta- 

13 filet, 


| : t 118 1 
flet, without ſhewing himſelf throughout 
his empire; and the provinces, exhauſted 
by the diviſions with which they had been 
ſcourged during the preceding reigns, 
were governed with equity, by thoſe rulers 
to whom they were * by the mo- 
narch. 


We perceive, notwithſtanding, that moſt 
of the Shaiks of the tribes, diſtributed 
among the mountains, filently profited by 
the troubles which divided the empire, 
the advantages of ſituation, the propen- 
ſity of the Peqple, the diſtance of the 
Court, and the indolence of the Emperor, 
to extend their own authority. This au- 
thority would, at length, have become ac- 
knowledged, and hereditary in their fa - 
milies, had not the ambition and barba- 
rous policy of Male Arſhid ſtopped its 
progreſs, 


Muley Sharif reigned ſome years, undiſ- 
turbed by the wavering temper of his fub- 
jets, to make whom happy he had dedi- 
cated his life. His death was highly re- 

gretted, - 


, 


unanimouſly proclaimed,” 
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gretted, and Muley Mohamet, his eldeſt 


ſon, who gave hopes of virtues equal to 


his father's, aſcended the throne, and was 
SOD [1 00] vo 
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Acceſſion of  Muley Mobamet.  Rebellions 
and ſtratagems of Muley Arſbid. 


* 


Morey Mohame: peaceably reigned at 
Tafilet, after his father's example, when a 


rebellion was raiſed by his brother Muleyß 


Arſhid. This prince, intelligent, but am- 
bitious and bloody, knowing the incon- 
ſtancy of the Moors, projected a diviſion | 
of the empire, and again expoſed it to re- 
volutions ſimilar to thoſe by which it had 
been ſo long diſtracted. Retiring toward: 
Dara, he preſently found himſelf at the 
head of a numerous party; but Muley ' 
Mohamet expeditiouſly followed him win il a 
2 body of cavalry, ſeized and threw him 
into prifon, and inflicted mee, 1 OM 
ment on the rebels. | lo! 
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Muley 
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Muley Arſhid having eſcaped, and been 
retaken, he Was guarded with greater pre- 
caution; but, by the aid of a negro ſlave, 
appropriated to ſerye him, and who alone 
had the liberty of ſeeing him, he effected a 
breach through the tower, in which he 
was ſhut up, and, during night, was deli- 
rered from his dungeon. The faithful 
ſlave, after procuring liberty for his maſ- 

ter, and having prepared horſes for flight, 
while ſtooping to put on the ſpurs of 

Muley Arſhid, was cloven down by the 
inhuman monſter. who e anly of es 
own lane Motion oat: K 

This black 1 the raved of 
the labours and fidelity of a ſlave, was alſo 
the ſignal of new calamities, by which 


the empire was afflicted. Muley Arſhid 


baſtily. fled to the mountains of Shavoya, 
caſt of Temſena, and, without ray 
himſelf, went and offered his ſervices to ' 
didi-Mahomet Ben-Buker, who there was 
abſolute, and held in veneration for his 
holineſs. Arſhid, diflembling his birth ' 
and projects, ſerved as a common loldier, 
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and Fained his maſter” 8 eva 


zeal and fidelity. 


Some Moors of Tafilet having iſs 
vered this prinee in the market; the fon; 


of Ben-Buker took offence, and Muley 
Arſhid thought proper to fly, went to Qui 
viana, in the mountains of Rif, and of, 
fered his ſervices to Ali-Soliman, This 
prince, who reigned as ſovereign, remark- 
ing his abilities, ſoon confided to hic 
the adminiſtration of his domains. Arfhid 
behaved with ſo much art, and diffimuls 
tion, that he obtained the unlimited conf- 
dence, both of prince and people. Going 
to viſit the ſtates dependent on Ali-Soli 
man, Arſhid, under the pretence of reſtor- 
ing order, raiſed contributions there, took 
poſſeſſion of ſome caſtles, cut off the go- 
vernors, whom he accuſed of malyerſation, 
and diſtributed the wealth he had Oy” 


among his ſoldiers, 1 


He next proceeded i into a diſtri, cala 
the mountain of the Jew, becauſe a Jew 
governed there, and becauſe the, Brebes, 
whom he had ſubjected to his laws, te. 

ſpeed 


123 1 5 
rected him as their ſovereign. wy 
ſpreading terror through the country, he 8 
maſſacred the Jew as unworthy of com- 
manding Mahometans, ſeized on his ee 
and rewarded in ere 


Muley Archi, having hot the confls 
dence of his ſoldiers, whoſe numbers were 


0 augmented by his courage, generoſity, and 


ambition, he declared to them whom he 
was, no longer concealed the plan he had 
formed, but promiſed to ſubdue the coun» 
try, and give'it a new Lord, if they would 
ſecond his endeavours, and partake his for- 
tune and fate. The. propoſition was ac- 
cepted by all the chiefs of the mountains, 
who, induced by his valour and generoſity, 
ſwore fidelity; a echninvicdged him Re 
RAINS | | 


The Shaik, Ali-Soliman, Ale of 
the perfidious conduct of Arſhid, marched 
to give him battle, before his party was 
further ſtrengthened, The daring Arſhid 
waited his approach, and ſo artfully ſpread 
the rumour of his liberality that moſt of 
the ſoldiers of the Shaik abandoned him, 

and 
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and deſerted to Muley Arſhid. Solina 
was himſelf delivered vp to this prince, 
who. brought him priſoner to Quivian, 
that he might get poſſeſſion of his ttea. 
ſures, menacing him with death if he dil 
not diſcover them with the utmoſt ex. 
tude. Abandoned by his troops, and be. 
holding himſelf in the power of a perk. 
dious and furious man, Ali- Sol iman did 
not heſitate to give up all his concealed 
riches; but Muley Arſhid, regardleſs af 
his promiſe, put him to death, thus! ty 
enim own nar, ol 947 


The | eons ahi called his ſoldier, 
and ſaid to them: However Precious 
e theſe metals may be, a prince, who 
* buries them in the earth, deſeryes not to, 
„ reign. © Come, my friends, and divide 
„ with me what you have merited by 
« your activity and affection.” The gold 
he kept, that it might be of after ſervice; 
but he gave all the filver to the officers, 
that they might diſtribute it among the 
ſoldiers. 


* 


The 


was ] 


ommendation among the Mooriſh tribes.” 


. eing thoſe proofs of generoſity by which 
I heir avarice was provoked... Muley. Mo- 
amet, king of Tafilet, alarmed at this 


ch other among the mountains; and 


order, was at laſt obliged to fly. Muley 


ſiege. The king, intimidated by his bro- 
ther $ courage, and ſtill more by his fero- 


N 
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he 


The fame of Muley Arſhid was extended 
y this conduct, and was an ĩrreſiſtible re- 


"ovetous, poor, and rendered vile by op- 
preſſion, they forgot the perfidy of a trai- 
or, who had robbed his benefactor of do- 
inion, and afterward of life, remem- 


ropenſity of the people, in his 'brother's 


6— ⅛ t ͤũ¹-tn ey 


zvour, endeavoured to ſtop his progreſs, FR 
and marched with an intent to meet and 
ive him battle. Their armies approached 
hat of Muley Mohamet, twice thrown in 
rſhid continued the purſuit as far as Tafi- 


let, where Muley Mohamet had ſhut him- 
ſelf up, and to which place the former laid 


ty, fell ill, and died, a few days after, in 
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Reign of Muley Arfoid ; his politic likes 
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Tur city of inlet was Git taken, 
| after the death of Muley Mohathet; the 
face of the whole empire was chanel! and 
| Muley Arſhid made the neceflary diſpoſ. 
tions to maintain his welehe Heen⸗ 
tered the province of Rif, which he Poſſeſſe 
himſelf of, as likewiſe of the city of Te, 
"-where he paſſed the winter. In the ſpring 
of 1665 he marched for Fez, 4 
having taken by ſurprize, and ſending 

_ the governor, after having obliged Hi p 
torments to declare where his Wealth wu 
concealed, put him to death. He a. 
tempted the ſame practice with the'go 


vernor of N ew Fez, who, NG er with 
1 'his 
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his perfidy, choſe rather to expire in tor⸗ 
ments than to diſcover where his treaſures 
were concealed, haughtily telling him, he 
hoped they would become the inſtruments 
of deſtruction to him, and Al, his poſte · 
rity» . IR 


All the Shaiks of go neighbouring di 
\ tricts, and the governors of cities, Who, 
during the relaxation of government, had 
erected themſelves. i into petty ſovercigus, 


terrified. by the rapid and bloody Progreſs 
of Muley Arſhid, haſtened to render him 
homage, and offer him preſents. . The Al- 
cad Lo oeti, one of the number, had a 
beautiful daughter, whom Muyley, 4 rſhid | 
eſpouſed and the power ſhe obtainec over 
him gave her father, alſo, an aſcendency 
over this prince, by which Lopeti modes 
rated the ſeverity of his fegrect- N 0 
1 0 15 to ſubdue the province of Ei- 
Cub, which extends along the weſtern 
coaſt, from the mouth of the Strait to Ma- 
mora, the king, before he depaxted, {ex 
for the richeſt tradeſmen of Fez, and com- 


manded each 9 them to build a houſe 1 in 
the 


128 ] 
the new city, in which to lodge bis flier 
at his return. 


Ty 


His army now amoutited to forty. th 
ſand men, and he ſubdued the people who 
inhabited the eaſtern part*of the province 
he had undertaken to conquer. The Al. 
caid Gailand, a courageous man, who go- 
verned in this country, made fruitleſs ef. 
forts to oppoſe the victor; abandoned by 
his forces, he was conſtrained to take fe. 
fuge in Arzilla, whence he fled by ſea to 
| Algiers, that he might eſcape the wild fury 
of this prince. The conqueſt of El- Gab 
induced the inhabitants of Sallee to make 
their ſubmiſſion ; and, from this city, My- 
ley Arfhid ſent preſents to thoſe Shaiks, of 
the Shavoya mountains, by whom he was 
Known, that he might there obtain new 
allies, inſomuch that, in two campaigns, 
Muley Arſhid was maſter of all the north 
of the empire. He ſoon departed for the 
mountains of Shavoya, ſubduing oh, 1 his 
route the Shaiks of different tribes; and 
ſeizing on their riches, which he divided 
among his ſoldiers. He next invaded the 


territories of Ben-Buker, under whom he 
had 


to 


. 
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had ſerved as a common ſoldier, and who 
waited for him with an army of moun- 
taineers, intending to give him battle; but 
this Shaik, abandoned by His troops, was 
delivered up to Muley Arſhid, who poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of his treaſures, and put him 
to death. 


After thus having cruſhed theſe ſmall 
riſing principalities, Muley Arſhid paſſed, 
the winter among the mountains, where 
he reinforced his army by a number of 
volunteers; he then began to march to- 
ward Morocco, i in 1667, intending to de- 
throne Crom-El-Hadgy, who, about this 2 
time, had been poniarded by his wife, and 
had left his ſon, Muley Shaik, the heir of 
his uſurped domains. The latter, intoxi- 
cated by his pleaſures, troubled himſelf 
little concerning Muley Arſhid, and did 
not think of defence till the conqueror was 
at the gates of his city; he then ſallied 
out with ſome troops, little inured and 
ill diſpoſed to war, and that, far from 


fighting in his defence, were each more eager 
than the other to deſert to Muley Arſhid, 
and acknowledge him their ſovereign. x 


You II. = Thus 
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Thus abandoned by his troops, Muley 


| Shaik endeavoured to fly into the neigh- 


bouring mountains, but was taken and 


tought to Muley Arſhid, who had him 


dragged into the city on the fortieth day 
of his reign, tied to the tail of a mule. 
The city of Morocco was glad to ſubmit 
itſelf to Muley Arſhid, having for ſome 
time been under the government, of uſur- 
pers, without name, birth, or abilities; they 


even requeſted the body of Crom-El- 
| Hadgy might be taken from the ſepulchre 
of 'their Kings, which Was granted; and 
this corpſe, with that of the Jew, who 
had commanded under him, and all his 


family, then living, were burnt, to ſtrike 
terror into the Jewiſh nation, and teach it 
no more to interfere in the Principal admi- 
niſtration of government. 


No ſooner was Muley Arſhid maſter of 


| Morocco, than this monarch, whom I ſhall ; 


hereafter call Emperor, his predeceſſors 


| having aſſumed that title, received homage 


in the metropolis from all the nerghbour- 
ing tribes. He afterward departed far the 
eaſtern ide of Mount Atlas, the frontiers 

+ „ of 


E 

of Tafilet, to ſubjugate the inhabitants of 
that country. Terrified by the rapid ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, theſe tribes eagerly haſ- 
tened to pay him ſubmiſſion. He next 
marched toward Tarudant, where the peo- 
ple were equally ready to implore his cle- 
mency, and ſwear fidelity. 


Maſter of all the provinces of the em- 
pire, this monarch now returned to Mo- 
rocco, where he made preparations for two 
new expeditions. The firſt of theſe, in- 
tended againſt Fez, he was himſelf to com- 
mand, and the other to be ſent againſt the 
Shabanets, or Chabanets, who inhabited 
various vallies- near Mount Atlas, his ne- 
phew, Muley Achmet, was to conduct. 


It would be difficult at preſent to aſcer- 
tain the origin of this tribe. From the 
moſt ancient accounts, it appears they 
were the poſterity of more than forty 
thouſand flaves, male and female, who, 
during the reign of Jacob Almonſor, and 
before his time, had been tranſported from 
Spain to Africa, who had built the extenſive 
55 K 2 walls 
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walls of Rabat, and had been employed in 


various works. To recompence the la- 
bour and fidelity of theſe ſlaves, Jacob Al- 
monſor determined to grant them their 
liberty. The principal people of his court 
remonſtrated concerning the danger there 
would be in ſetting free ſo great a number 
of foreigners, who, having made a con- 


queſt of part of the country, might eaſily 


return, and wangen the whole. 


Jacob Almonſor had pledged his word 
for their freedom, and was determined to 
keep it; he therefore offered them the 
choice of the province they moſt would 
prefer for their abode; and this choice fell 
on a diſtrict among the mountains, which 


the Brebes were obliged to abandon. This 


emigration took place during the moon 


called Shaban ; and, according to Mooriſh 


tradition, the people were for that reaſon 
called Shabanets. 


For ſome generations the deſcendants of 
theſe ſlaves profeſſed the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, which they gradually changed for 
Illamiſm, having no Place of public wor- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, and becauſe that moſt of the men 
married Mahometan wives. This caſt 
long preſerved the reputation of valour, 
but, confounded with the neighbouring 
tribes, it has forgotten all remembrance of 
its origin, which, indeed, would be but a 
poor recommendation among the Moors, 
who are much more proud · than is ima- 
gined of the antiquity and purity of cheir 


deſcent. 


Muley Arſhid, arriving at Fez in the 
ſpring with four thoufand horſe, ſumn- 
moned, on his arrival, the tradeſmen, 
whom he had commanded to build houſes, 
or barracks, for his ſoldiers. This order 
they had neglecting to execute, truſting to 
the incertitude of human events, and not 
ſo ſuddenly expecting the return of their 
tyrant. He, enraged, commanded them to 
be tied to orange trees, and began to mat- 
ſacre them himſelf with his n when 
the Alcaid Looeti, his father-in-law, in- 
terceded in their behalf, obtained their 
pardon, and prevailed on the Emperor to 
be ſatisfied with a fine of thirty quintals 
K 3 | of 
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of ſilver, or upward of eight thouſand 
pounds. 


The widows of the tradeſmen, who 


had been killed, refuſing. to pay a part of 


this contribution, Muley Arſhid obliged 
them by torture, himſelf preſiding, a ſpec- 
tator of their torments * ; he would even 
have had them drowned in the river, after 
having received their money, had not the 
Alcaid Looeti obtained a revocation of this 


order. What are kings, if monſters ſo 


execrable are worthy of the title ! 
. 


During the time that Muley Arſhid was 
thus employed at Fez, Muley Achmet, his 
nephew, marched to ſubject the Shabanets, 
who, at firſt, obtained ſome trifling vie- 
tories; but the prince, having, at length, 
been entirely ſucceſsful, he compelled 
them to render homage to Muley Arſhid. 


* He had the deteſtable barbarity to put the. breaſts of 
theſe women between the lid of a coffer, and to get upon 
it himſelf, to oblige them to give up their money. 


No 
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No ſooner did the Emperor hear of the' 
reſiſtance theſe mountaineers made to his 
troops, than he departed from Fez to en- 
counter them himſelf; and, although he 
learnt on his arrival at Morocco that they 
where ſubjugated, he determined to pro- 
ceed. To prove that he applauded their 
valour, he offered to entertain and treat 
thoſe among them well who would ſerve 
in his armies. This tribe, abounding with 
valiant men, beheld, with pleaſure, the ar- 
rival of Muley Arſhid, whoſe warlike deeds - 
they reſpected: the chiefs among them 
again paid homage to him perſonally, and 
a body of ſix thouſand men followed his 
fortunes. p 


Inflated with proſperity, and projecting 
the conqueſt of Africa, Muley Arſhid en- 
tered with his army into the province of 
Hea; the inhabitants of which, animated 
by the firſt efforts of the Shabanets, had 
reſolved to diſpute his paſſage. Diſcou- 
raged, however, by the defeat and ſubmiſ- 
ſion of theſe mountaineers, they went to 
meet him with rich preſents, and brought 

R 4 him 


E 


him their young virgins, as vaſſals bring up 


to their lord their firſt fruits. 


Muley Arſhid received the deputation ; 


favourably, and, without . abuſing his 
power, ſent the maidens back to he pa- 
rents with preſents. 


He then marched toward the Cape of 


Aguer, or Santa Cruz, where the inhabi- 
tants, diſperſed among the mountains, de- 


termined to take up arms. The Emperor 
had then about ſeventy-five thouſand men 
under his command, all valiant, armed 
with ſabres, maſſy- clubs, and arrows. 
Irritated by the reſiſtance he found, he 
gave no quarter to theſe tribes, but ſeized 
on all their riches. His ſeverity ſpread 
terror ſo much, throughout the country, 
that the town of Santa Cruz made its ſub- 
miſſion, pre vious even to his arrival, 


Ambition, and the ſucceſs of his arms, 


determined Muley Arſhid to proceed to 
Illec, the capital town of the principality 
of Sur, at that time governed by Sidi Ali, 

5 E Ma- 


* 
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a Marabout, held in great veneration 
throughout thoſe diſtricts. The Emperor 
laid fiege to the town, which was unable to 
reſiſt for want of proviſions. Sidy Ali, 
preſſed by the inhabitants, whoſe incon- 
3 he dreaded, ſaw the town muſt be 
taken; but, deſirous of eſcaping the cru- 
elty of the conqueror, he and his whole fa- 
mily fled, by night, through a door in his 
garden, and eſcaped, into the province of 
Sudan, lying to the north of Senegal, 
where he claimed an aſylum, and the pro- 
tection of the king. 


After the departure of Sidy Ali, Illec 
having opened its gates to Muley Arſhid, 
he, covetous of glory, and emulous of ſur- 
mounting difficulties, reſolved to paſs into 
Sudan, and collected the neceſſary provi- 
ſions for the traverſing of the deſerts, 
which ſeparated theſe countries. 


When he came to the frontiers of the 
ſouth with his cavalry, Harrafſed by fa- 
tigue, he found more than a hundred 
thouſand negroes in arms to diſpute his 
paſſage. Unwilling to riſk the chance of 

1 a battle 


1 Rd Ee. 
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a battle in a country ſo barren; and where 
he had no place of retreat, he ſent: foms 
Alcaids to the king, to inform him he was 
not come to make war, but to requeſt be 
would deliver into his hands the prince of 
Suz. 


The king of Sudan replied, Sidy Ali had 
fled to him for refuge and protection, con- 
ſequently he could not deliver him up 
without violating the laws of hoſpitality, 
a crime impoſſible for him to commit; 
that, having already been deprived of his 


le 


ſtates, it was but juſt to preſerve his life; W* 
and that he further deſired, he, Muley b 
Arſhid, would declare, whether he came a8 1 
as a friend, or an enemy. t 

| | t 
Remembering the hazard and peril of 
his preſent ſituation, Muley Arfhid diſ- Will * 


ſembled his anger; and, after having af- 
fured the king of Sudan his intentions 
were friendly, marched back toward his 
own country. On this occaſion! he pre- 
vailed on many negroes to follow: him, to 
whom, treating them with generoſity, and 
confided the you of the palace; C 
Having 
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Haring extended his empire from the 

© caits of Gibraltar to Cape Non, Muley 
\r(hid beheld himſelf the moſt puiſſant 
onarch of Africa; he was equally deſi- 

dus of being the moſt wealthy, and be- 
owed all his attention on the amaſſing of 
riches. Detachments were ſent through- 
ut the provinces to levy extraordinary 


contributions, with orders to pillage on the 


leaſt refuſal. 


A Cafile, compoſed: of ſeveral tribes, 
made ſome reſiſtance, and this emperor ſent 
a detachment thither, with a command to 
bring him the heads of the rebels. The 
news of this expedition having occaſioned 
the greateſt number to fly among the moun- 
tains, the old men, women, and children, 
only remained, who fell the miſerable vic- 
tims of this abject, this abhorrent decree. 
Their heads ſent to Fez, and, expoſed 
round the walls of the city, ſpread terror 
throughout the empire. 


To maſk his barbarity, under a pretence 
of paying ſome attention to juſtice, or 
deſpots, as well in Morocco as elſewacre, 

think 
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think it neceſſary thus to colour their capi 
cious cruelties, this Emperor commande 
that thoſe who robbed travellers, or grantel 
any aſylum to thieves, fhould be ſougſt 
out, and their families exterminated; fur: 
ther ordering, that each province, and each 


Douhar, ſhould become reſponſible for th 


crimes committed within their -diftrid, 


that, by their watchfulneſs, crimes might 
be prevented. This ordinance gave the 
people impreſſions ſomewhat more fayon- 
rable concerning their ferocious tyrant, 
and was in itfelf good and uſeful; the 
roads became ſafe, and the country people 
could go and come, without danger, to 

their markets, where they might bare 


their mutual products. 


The law was favourable to the poor, 
who were much the moſt numerous; but 
it alſo ferved to cloak the avidity of the 
monarch, who, devoured by the thirſt of 


accumulating gold and filver, employ * 


every means his avarice could ſuggeſt to 
ſtrip the rich and great of their wealth, 
and thus deprive them of the deſire, or 


the means, of inſurrection. This maxim, 
ſo 


F 


o proper in itſelf to exterminate nations, 
ppears to have become a tate. ſyſtem 
Morocco, and the devaſtation of that 
empire demonſtrates what are its wretched 


onſequences. 


ni No longer occupied by projected con- 
n Noeſts, Muley Arſhid commanded various 


Pales to be built in the provinces of his 
Empire, thereby to give his power ſtabi- 

ty, and prevent the effects of inconſtaney 
among the people. The ſmall {quare fort, 


ft 

te rhich ſtands alone at Rabat, was built for 
ole his intent. ad 

00 


The tyrant had now begun to indulge 

imſelf in eaſe, when the ſons of his bro- 
her Mahomet, king of Tafilet, who had 
aken refuge among the mountains, en- 
ed into a conſpiracy there to revenge the 
cath of their father, and to ſeize on the 
mpire themſelves. They had gained 
ver the governor of Old Fez, who had 
1joyed their father's confidence, a and him 
icy informed by letter of the place where 
e was to meet and join their forces. 
lis letter they confided to a renegado, re- 
com- 


commending him to kill the bearer,” th 


vered. 


Himſelf with hunting, Muley Arſhid u 
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they 1 be certain of not being dle 


The renegado had ſome ſuſpicions, al 


inſtead of taking the letter to the governs 
went and preſented it to the Emperor, M 
generouſly rewarded his fidelity. 
Emperor immediately went to the pl f 
appointed, that he might himſelf ſurpiuil* 
His nephews; but, underſtanding they v 
| betrayed; they took to flight, and eff 
though fired after by their purſuers ; thy: 
however, were overtaken and brought! 
their uncle, who ſent them priſoners ü 
the caſtle of Teza, where he commande 5 
them to be put to death. IN «a : 
Having gone into the province of Ri 
in the begining of the year 1672, to ami , 


there informed, that his nephew, Mil 
Meheres, whom he had left viceroy at M 
rocco, Profiting by his abſence, had tk 
up arms. The young prince had conh 
in the Alcaid Abd-Elhaſis Araze, whom 


Emperor had appointed to watch over 
cCoondi 
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and, that he might do ſo the more effectu- 
ally, promiſed to ſecond his projects. 1.9 


Muley Meheres propoſed that he ſhould 
go and ſeize On Saffi, whither he might 
tranſport his treaſure, and take precau- 


of the prince, and departed ſooner than 
was intended, under the pretext of fur- 
Ithering his deſigns, which, however, he 
took the beſt means to circumvent. After 


the neighbouring towns, to be watchful for 
their ſafety, he repaired with all diligence 


had palied. 


expected he ſhould meet the Alcaid Abd- 
is. 


mand refuge from the Portugueſe z but, 
being 


conduct. This governor [betrayed him, 


tions for ſafety, in caſe of ill- ſucceſs. 
Abd-Elhaſis acquieſced in all the wifhes 


having required the Alcaids of Saffi, and 
tothe Emperor, and informed bim of what 


Little ſuſpicious of this, 1 Ile AE 
departed, during night, for Saffi, where he 


Finding, on his arrival, that the 
town perſiſted in refuſing to grant him ad- 
mittance, the prince, ſeeing himſelf be- 
raged, took the road for Mazagan, to de- 


a 
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being informed that the governor of Az. 
more was in arms to prevent his paſſage, 
he fled toward Sallee that he might eſcape 
to Mamora, which was under the dominia 
of Spain. As he was croſſing the rive 
of Sallee he perceived he was known; he, 
therefore, took the road toward Fez, that 
he might avoid raiſing any ſuſpicion. He 
ſoon, however, ſaw he was followed by the 
horſe of the Alcaid of Sallee, who had or 
ders not to loſe ſight of him; ' eſcape 
was now become impoſſible, for, at three 
quarters of a league from the river, and at 


the entrance of the foreſt, he encountered] 


the army of the Emperor, who was return- 
ing from Rif, and marching in all haſte to- 
word Saffi. Here, therefore, Muley Me- 
heres was arreſted, and gave up his arms 
The Emperor, having his nephew in lis 
power, immediately marched to Morocca, 
that he might prevent any inſurrection in 


favour of this adventurous prince, who 


was exceedingly beloved there by the peo- 
ple; but the city having teſtified no incl- 
nation to revolt, Muley Arſhid, to recom- 

pence the fidelity of the officers, con- 
| firme 
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grmed them in the places which nad been 
beſtowed on them by Muley Meheres. 


The Emperor then commanded hi ne- 
phe w to come before him, reproached him 
for. his diſloyalty, but, attributing this to 
his youth and want of proper reflection, 
ordered him to repair to Tafilet, there to 
| cmploy himſelf ; in the ſtudy of the Coran, 

and in gaining a more perfect kno ledge 5 
of his duties, as well as in the 4 4 of 
rendering the enterprizes he ſhould i in fu- 
ture undertake more ſucceſsful. The feaſt 
of {acrifices approached, and, that; it might. 
be celebrated with the greater magnifi- 
cence, Muley Arſhid ſent for the governors 
of provinces and cities to be preſent, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that court. On 
this occaſion the, Emperor, having drank 
cxcethvely of wine, in company with ſome 
of his confidential friends, a cuſtom to 
which he was much addicted, took the 
fancy of mounting his horſe, to amuſe him 
ſelf after the manner of the Moors. After 


Ms | | go bt 
on- Prancing about in the allies of his garden, 
bY te ſpurred him forward, as may be well 


Vor.. II. 5 ſuppoſed, 


* 
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luppoſed, with too much ardour, and the 
horſe ran with him into an alley of orange 
trees, where he fractured his ſkull, and 
died three days after, on the twenty ſeventh 
of March, 1672, in the n Fo of 


his age. 

Of all the Emperors who had governed 
Morocco, Muley Arſhid was the firft who 
had demonſtrated a character natively 
ferocious ; his reign was ſhort, but marked 
by a ſucceſſion of cruelties, the remem- 
brance of which will not eaſily be loſt: 
he had fo far contracted cruelty, by habit, 
that it was even become one of his amuſe- 
ments 


An Aleaid, returning from a journey, 
vaunted of the fafety of the high roads 


throughout the empire, which was ſo 


great that he had ſeen a ſack of wal 
nuts which nobody had taken away. And 
* how didſt thou know they were wal 
* nuts?” ſaid the Emperor. touched 
«© the ſack with my foot, replied the 
Alcaid, © Sever that foot from his body, 
continued Muley Arfhid, ** as a puniſh: 
% ment fon kis curioſity,” | 

E confn6 
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10 Il confine myſelf to this anecdote, un- 
willing to afflict the feelings of the hu- 
mane, by here relating the extravagant and 
mad actions of a monſter. The relation 
of ſuch events as influence the fate of 
nations, or the manners of men, are alone 
abſolutely neceſſary to hiſtory, | 


L 2 CHAP. 
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1 H; AR. IV. 


Muley Ihhmael, equal i in policy, and 7800 to, 
and more avaricious than, his predeceſſors : 
embalſi les, rebellions, and ſieges, during his 


reign. 
ArTER the death of Muley Arſhid, 
his brother, Muley Haran, in all diligence, 
began his journey toward Fez, that he 
might ſeize upon the public treaſury” as 
a certain means of ſecuring empire to 
himſelf and ſoldiers for the defence of 
his power. Muley Iſhmael, however, who 
was at Teza, and to-whom the news was 
brought by a meſſenger on a dromedary * 
was 


* A domedary can travel ſixty leagues in a day; his mo- 
tion is ſo rapid that the rider is obliged to be girthed to the 
ſaddle, and to have a handkerchief before his mouth to 
break the current of the wind *. | 


* Reckoning the 1 at two miles and a half, and the 


day at twenty-four hours, this is ſtill extraordinary travel - 
I ; ling; 
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was already at Fez, and even proclaimed 
Emperor before the arrival of his brother. 
The latter, not daring to enter Fez, went 
to Tafilet, there to aid his nephew, Muley 
Achmet, with his advice, that he might 
make himſelf maſter of that part of Mo- 
rocco where he was beloved. Muley Ha- 
ran, having formed a party in Tafilet, was 
acknowledged king ; and this was the firſt 
diviſion of the empire, after it had been 
united under Muley Arſhid, in conſequence 
of an unnatural mixture of PR wo 


dence, and enen cruelties. 


Muley mel ack poſſi the ſane 
qualities, and ſtill greater vices, than his 
brother, Muley Arſhid, was publicly ac- 
knowledged Emperor in the city of Fez. 
The Alcaid Carra, governor of the city of 


ng; yet M. Saint Olon, ambaſſador from Louis XIV. to 


Muley Iſhmael, ſays, the Moors aſſured him the Emperor's 
uncle had travelled a hundred leagues in one day upon a dro- 
dary; which account, however, he held to be exaggerated. 
Perhaps it was upon this occaſion that the uncle: of Maur 
Iſhmael made ſuch extraordinary haſte, T. 

St. Olon, Relation de I Emp. de Mar. p. 24. 
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Morocco, devoted to Muley Achmet, 
cauſed the gates of the palace, of which 
he was maſter, to be ſhut, and proclaimed 
Achmet, king of Morocco, at the head 


of the troops that were under his co. 


mand, He ſent intelligence of his pro- 
ceedings to the prince, preſſing him to 


come and ſecure his election by his e 
ſence, 


 Muley Kae immediately departed 
for Morocco, where he was received moſt 
favourably; he was perſonally beloved, 
and had alſo married the daughter of Mu- 
ley Labes, who was born i in that city, and 
who therefore had a claim to the affection 
of its inhabitants. 


Informed of what had happened at Mo- 
rocco, Muley Iſhmael marched thither with 
his army in the ſpring of 167 3s before his 
nephew had had ſufficient time to provide 
for his ſecurity, After paſſing the river of 
the negroes, Muley Iſhmael pitched his 
camp near the green mountain, to the eaſt of 


' the province of Duquella, where he learned 


that. his nephew was encamped within a 
league 
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{-ague of the capital. Receiving ad. 5 
vice of this, Muley Iſhmael ſtruck Bis“ 
tents, and marched within a ſmall dif= 
tance of his nephew, poſting himſelf in a 
rat plain, where he immediately minds S 
Fre for I | | 


The two armĩes did not long remain idle 
ſpectators of each other; fortune, for a g 
time, ſeemed indeciſive; but victory, at 
length, declared itſelf in favour of Muley 
Iſhmael, who had the beſt troops. Little 
accuſtomed to zunpowder, the inhabitants | 
of Morocco hat retired toward their ram 
parts, there to wait the event of the battle, 
A profuſion « of duſt, alſo in the plain, had 
occaſioned ſo much confuſion that nume- 
rous ſoldiers periſhed 1 in the canals, dug in 
the earth, of which they were not aware. 


Muley ; 4 Ae much courage 
in this action, and was deſirous of defying 
his uncle to ſingle combat ; but, having 
been wounded by a ball in the thigh, and 
in danger of being taken, he retired, for 
momentary reſpite, to the palace of his 
brother, Muley Talbe and, after there 


L 4 A having 


I 
having his wound dreſſed, he fled from the 
city to gain the mountain before the con · 
cluſion of _ battle. | 


* 


| Aer Muley anne had made victory 


ſure, he entered the caſtle, where he ima- 


gined he ſhould have found his nephew: 
the governor, Carra, informed him, he was 
fled ; aud this Emperor, with one ſtroke of 
his ſabre, {cycred the head Ms Carra en 
his body. 


"TOM horſemen, who had gone in pur- 


| ſuit of Muley Achmet, took him, he being 


betrayed. by the ſon of a Shaik, to whom 
he had fled for aſylum. Aſhamed of his 


| perfidy, the father purſued the horſemen 


with a detachment, and once more. reco- 


vered the young prince, who immediately 
fled to Tafilet. ; 


We behold with veneration, that, in cli- 
mates like theſe, deſtined to flavery, there 
are mountains which ſerve as barriers to 
independency, and people, though ferocious 
and uncultivated, whoſe fidelity is un- 
ſhaken toward the wretched bon 024 
whom they protect, 


Mule 
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Muley Iſhmael remained ſometime at 
Morocco to receive homage from the: 
neighbouring tribes and. provinces, and 
then made preparations to march into the 
north of his empire. Not treating his 
ſoldiers with the ſame generoſity as Muley 


Arſhid had done, they at firſt diſcovered 


marks of diſcontent with the monarch's 
conduct. The city of Fez, informed of 
the ſecret diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, en- 
tered into a conſpiracy, the members of 
which ſent a deputation to Tafilet, to de- 
fire Muley Achmet would come and put 
himſelf at their head. 


The ch o* Teza ſubmitted to this 
prince, and the troops, that had partook 
the dangers and difficulties of Muley Iſh- 
mael, retired, and deſerted from his ſtan- 
dard in open day. All the provinces were 
eager to receive Muley Achmet wherever 
he approached. The Alcaid Gayland, who 
had fled from Arzilla under Muley Arſhid, 
informed of : theſe changes and troubles, 
lolicited and obtained aid from the Alge- 
rines to recover his property and his go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, in which he was preſently re: 


inſtated at the head of an army. 


The ald a new cities of Fez, divided 


in their inclinations and, intereſts, daily 
combated each other, the old in behalf of 


Muley Achmet, the new for Muley Iſh, 
mael ; but, as the latter had the beſt genes 
ral, it had alſo the moſt influence. Aw 
the Maths. tribes, 


T0 prevent the miſehiefs * na 764 


fult from the defection of the provinces, 
Muley Iſhmael, who had come before 


Teza, thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, 
and march with twelve thouſand men, the 
whole of his remaining forces, to give hat : 
tle to the Alcaid Gay land, who had eg: 
camped near Alcaſſar. The Emperor at: 


tacked this brave general with ſo much iin . 


trepidity that he put his forces to flight, 


Gay land, notwithſtanding the rout of hy, 


army, fought like a man in deſpair : he had 
four horſes killed under him, and, having 


received a ball in his body, he fell, at 


ragth, the victim of numbers, and his 
e | head, 


7 
er 


d 
\F 
of 
* 
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head, carried at the end of a lance, was 
the . n n of victory. 


The defeat of this general intimidated 
the inſurgents, who thought proper to ſub- 
mit, beholding fortune declare itſelf ſo de- 
cidedly for Muley Iſhmael, The conqueror 
pardoned the city of Alcaffar ; ; aud, after 


Jeſtabliſhing peace in the province of Garb, 


he marched toward Old Fez, endeavouring, 

by promiſes, threats, and every means 
which policy could ſuggeſt, | to gain over 
the inhabitants, Embarraſſed and undecided 

how to act, the citizens aſſembled in the 
moſque, where, following the counſel, and 
aſſiſted by the good offices of Sidi Abdel - 
cader Feſſi, a perſon held in veneration, 
and whom they ſuppoſed could penetrate 
the ſecrets of futurity, they reſolved tg 
implore the clemency of Muley Iſhmael, 
Nether, however, confiding in the faith of 
this Emperor, nor in all the promiſes he 

gave, they demanded that he ſhould. 
ſolemnly make oath on the body of his 
brother, which had been tranſported from 
Morocco to Fez, there to be entombed. 


0 FF 
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every requiſition of the citizens, the depy, 
ties repaired to his palace, where, prof, 
trating themſelves to the earth, they. ſup, 


plicated pardon for the paſt. The En 


peror raiſed, embraced them all, and, afte 
hearing every thing Sidi Abdelcader Fei 
had to ſay, he took him by the hand, pro- 
ceeded with him to the ſepulchre of his 
brother, and there ſolemnly ſwore peace, 
according to the conditions demanded by 
the deputies ; the joyful people again r. 
turned to caſt themſelves at the feet of thy 
monarch, and thanked him. anew; after 
which, each man went n been was 
houſe, 


' Muley Iſhmael took re of thi 
momentary ſecurity, cunningly, and with- 
out tumult, to ſend ſoldiers into the houſes 
of the city, and ſeize on the arms of the 
inhabitants. This was done with ſo much 


ſecreſy, and dexterity, that no individual 
ſuſpected what had happened to his next- 
door neighbour. The Emperor remained 


two months longer at Fez, where he dil 
tributed money among the troops, and thus 
gained their affection. | 

| I 


* 


Muley Iſhmael having concurred. With 


{3 

In the beginning of 1674- Muley Iſh 
mael went to encounter his nephew, Muley 
Achmet, who was encamped at no great 
diſtance from Fez. Being come in fight 
of each other, the armies were obliged to 
remain inactive for ſome time, becauſe of 
the rains that fell; each party likewiſe 
hoped to vanquiſh the other by ſtratagem. 


W This ſuſpence was favourable to Muley 


Ihmael, who beheld a part of his ne- 
phew's troops, | diſcouraged by the ill- 
fortune of the latter, deſert to his. army. 
Muley Achmet, at length, retreated, and 
ook refuge in the province of Dara, there 
to wait a more fovourable r of 
once more e in arms. | 


Muley Iſhmael, having returned to Fez, 
diſtributed money among his ſoldiers, and 
marched toward the ſouthern provinces, 
there to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity, and re- 
live the city of Morocco, which was all 
but beſieged by the mountaineers. The lat- 
ter, informed of the approach of the Em- 
peror, retired to their mountains, and the 
monarch continued his march to Mo- 

rocco, 


turned his march toward Mount Atlas 


of his generals marching round the'moun- 


thus ſurrounded, took to flight, and aban- 


the ſoldiers: 
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rocco, where he was received with demon 
ftrations of joy. 


Alter a temporary repoſe; Moley Iban 
proceeded to the province of Hea, when 
he levied heavy contributions. He nen 


ſubjected the Shabanets; and put numben 
of them to death by torture. He then 
departed into the province of Shavoyz 
where the people obſtinately refuſed to pij 
tribute. "Theſe mountaineers, intrenchel 
in their vallies, and behind trees that they 
had felled, rendered all the efforts of Muley 
Mhmael for a time fruitleſs ; at length, ont 


tain with four thouſand horſe to put then 
between two fires, they, ſeeing themelve 


doned their wives and children, who wen 
put to the ſword; the plunder, which vu 
very conſiderable, was diſtributed __—_ 


After this expedition, which, in its ci. 
cumſtances, greatly reſembled thoſe d 
Muley Arſhid, Muley Iſhmael returned to 


Fer, 


k 
Ti; 
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Fez, where he exacted a contribution from 
the inhabitants of fifty quintals of ſilver; 
which he, as a favour, reduced to thirty- 
three, amounting to two hundred thou- 
ſand livres (between eight and nine thou- 
ſand pounds.) 

The cuſtom of paying contributions by 
u determinate weight of filver is very an- 
cient, as we read in Salluſt. When Ju- 
gurtha, king of Numidia, intreated cle- 


mency from Rome, Metellus, Who com- 


manded .in Africa, firft proviſionally ex- 
added that he ſhould pay the Romans two 
hundred thouſand pounds weight of ſilver. 


The quintal of ſilver in Morocco, as now 


underſtood, is a ſtated ſum of a thouſand 
ducats, amounting to ſix thouſand ſix hun- 
dred livres, although a quintal of coined 
ſilver is equal to more than ten thouſand 
livres. 


In 1675 an ambaſlador arrived at the 
court of Muley Iſhmael, from England, 
who came to demand peace, and who, 


among his preſents, had brought ſome 


Moors who had been enſlaved. The Em- 


peror, 
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peror, agreeably to the uſual mode and 
expreſſions of the court of Morocco, an. 
ſwered, he would act according to his re. 

queſt, and that he ſhould return withiſa- 
" tis faction. At the very moment when the | 
_ treaty was to be concluded, a Marabout, all 
in rags, but one of thoſe. who are ſaints. by 

trade, approached the king, and told him, 
that the Prophet had appeared to him the 
night before, and had commanded him to 
inform the Emperor, Mahomet would aid 
him to vanquiſh his enemies, if he wa 
I not make peace with the en) n 


RM * TT 


The ü e e to venerate theſe 
eee kiſſed the dirty head of the Moor, 
and informed the ambaſſador, he was ex- 
ceedingly ſorry he could not make peace 
with him, for that he durſt not incur the 
wrath of the Prophet. This anecdote. per- 
fectly depicts the conduct and inſtability of 
the court of Morocco, where the deſpot 
never wants a ſpecious pretext to act ac- 
cording to his will, or an excuſe for neg- 
letting what he ought to perform, and 
that which he may have moſt. ene 
Promiſed. 5 


1 


In 
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In the ſame year the ſeeds of inſurrec- 
tion again began to ſprout in the ſouthern 
part of the empire. Muley Achmet, for 
whom the people {till had ſome predilec- 
tion, had a momentary hope of aſcending 
the throne; The Moors of Tarudant, and 
ſome tribes of mountaineers, ſent him their 
deputies, ſwore obedience, and offered to 
combat under him as their leader. 


Confiding in this return of proſperity, 
the prince expedited a courier to the 
princeſs, his wife, who was at Morocco, 
to inform her of what had paſſed, and in- 
duce her to procure him partiſans in the ca- 
pital. This princeſs, by her artful and 
kind behaviour to thoſe women who viſi- 
ted her, ſo well diſpoſed the minds of the 
citizens, in her huſband's favour, that they 
promiſed to receive him into the city, and 
proclaim him Emperor. Muley Achmer, 
pre-informed of theſe events, preſented, 
himſelf before Morocco; the great were all 
in his intereſt, and the common people, im- 
patient under the oppreſſions of their then 
governor, were ſtill more deſirous of this 


Vol. II. 8 change 
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change. To prevent any tumult. whicl 
might reſult from public | proclamation, 
the night prayer was called on the 
towers of the meſques, and heaven in- 
voked for the preſervation of Muley Ach⸗ 
met; this occatjoned it to be ſuppoſed that 
the prince was already in the city, and all 
in ſurrection was thereby impeded. Muley 
Achmet entered in reality, followed by a 
numerous train; and the Alcaid, who go- 
verned in the name of Muley Iſhmael, was 
abr o retire. 


baker: Ihmael was at this time pro- 
ceeding toward Sallee, When he heard of 
the admiſſion of Muley Achmet into Mo- 
rocco. He ſent his general, Meſſaoot 
Gerari, with four thouſaud horſe and ſive 
| hundred: foot, whom he had ſelected at 
Sallee, to threaten the deſtruction of their 
families if they failed in their duty, aud 
waited himſelf for the remainder of his army 
from Fez. Meſſaoot Gerari paſſed the river 
of the negroes with little reſiſtanee. Muley 
Achmet, who had only collected a few 
troops to oppoſe him on his paſſage, had, 
with the remainder, lain in ambuſcade, 
rh | x24 


Lon ] 
and fell ſo opportunely on the van of the I 
forces of Meſſaoot that he totally de- 
feated the general, and obliged him to re- 
paſs the river in diſorder. Muley Achmet 
gave à favourable reception to the van- | 
quiſhed, and prevailed on many of Waun to 


enter into his ſervice.” 12 
c 


"Naan of the defeat of f his general, 
the Emperor began his march, to come in 
perſon. and attack his nephew. By the 
treachery of one of his generals, Muley 
Achmet was perſuaded to return to Mo- 
roceo and not march aud give battle; it was 
urged this would but expoſe him to the 
hazard of a defeat, in combating an army 
which would deſtroy itſelf. The army of 

Mouley Iſhmael, in effect, ſuffered greatly for 
want of ſubſiſtence, the provinces having 
been laid deſolate, and almoſt rendered de- 

ſert by the late ſucceſſion of civil wars. 

The Emperor approached but ſlowly to- 
ward Morocco, having been informed by E 

the general, who was in his intereſt, 

that his army was inferior to that of his 

nephew. 5 iy 540917 
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N or was this incertitude the only diff 
culty Muley Iſhmael had to encounter du- 
ring the campaign. The compariſon 


which his troops drew, between the che- 


racter of himſelf and that of his nephew, 
was ſo highly to the favour of the latter, 
that a conſpiracy was formed i in his camp; 
from the conſequences of which the Em- 


peror eſcaped almoſt by miracle, The 


principal Alcaids, ſecretly inclined to fa- 
vour Muley Achmet, entered-into a plot to 


| aſſaſſinate the monarch, who even was 


ſlightly wounded in the arm by the ball of 
a muſket, which one of the conſpirators 
fired. The guilty, however, were ſeized, 
put to death, and their effects confiſcated | 
by the Emperor. A few of them only eſ- 
caped, who entered into the ſervice of 
Muley Achmet. 


| The treachery of the general of Mole) 
Achmet having been at this time diſco- 
vered, by the intelligence the fugitives | 
brought, and various intercepted meſſages, 
he was put to death, and his body, after 
being dragged through the city, was denied = 


the rites of ſepulture. „ 
1 | Muley \ 


16 
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Muley Iſhmael, unable to meet ks tens 
phew with equal forces, determined' to 
march beſide Mount Atlas, and there en- 
deavoured to gain over ſome tribes to his 
party. He paſſed thence toward Santa 
Cruz, which place had put itſelf under the 
government of Muley Achmet. Not 


daring to entangle himſelf among the 
mountains, he could only ſend letters, 
hoping, by gentleneſs and Peers. to 
regain the city. 


The. ban of Santa Cruz, who 


were capable of ſelf-defence, and who ab- 
horred Muley Iſhmael for his various cru- 


elties, returned his letters unanſwered, and 


even commanded the meſſengers to inform 
him of the imprecations they uttered on 
his head. Obliged to diſſemble his reſent- 


ment, the Emperor retreated, again march- 


ing beſide the mountains, to walt ſome fit 


er 


opportunity of ſurptiving the eneruy. 


His march was attended with unex peed 
ſucceſs; his nephew, having ſuppoſed, | 
him at the diſtance of ſeven days journey 


from Morocco, had ſent a part of his 
M 3 forces, 
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forces, conſiſting. of huſbandmen, to ga- 
ther in the harveſt, and remained only with 
a few ſoldiers. Mas Iſhmael, informed 
of this, ſuddenly advanced, and came and 
pitched his camp within a day's march af 

Morocco. Muley Achmet haſtily aſſem- 
bled the huſbandmen of the environs, and, 


finding himſelf at the head of twenty- eight 


thouſand men, pitched his camp without 


the walls of the city. 


Muley Iſhmael approached hr camp « of 
his nephew, where he two days remained, 
obſerving the enemy's motions, hoping that 
the ſoldiers of Muley Achmet would de- 
ſert, as the intelligence of ſome fugitives 
had led him to ſuppoſe. Deſirous of 
coming to action, Muley Achmet made à 
motion with his army, and Muley Iſhmael 
then began the attack. The nephew, who 
had made this manceuvre purpoſely to 
bring on a battle, fought with ſo much Van 
lour that he routed the forces of Muley 
Hhmael, who loſt more than three thouſqne 
men, 


Muley 


4% 1, 


Muley Achmet, now maſter of the field 
of battle, had not the prudence to profit by 
victory; . inſtead of purſuing the retreating 
enemy, his army was employed in rejoic- 
ings, which gave Muley Iſhmael time to 
rally his troops, and come to a ſecond ac- 
tion, in which victory declared in his fa- 
vour. 'The forces of his nephew, who 
little expected again to be attacked fo ſud- 
denly, were entirely routed, and the prince, 
obliged to re-enter Morocco, precipitately' 


b part of his army, RICH miſe- 


rably periſhed, | 


* 3 


Muley Iſhmael then thought Soi to 
blockade the capital, but the ſallies which 


Muley Achmet occaſionally made obliged 


him not to approach too near; a greater 


mis fortune for him ſtill was that, his army 


not being ſufficiently numerous totally to 
circumvent the city, it received ſupplies 
with facility, while Muley Iſhmael was 


himſelf in want, becauſe of the deteſtation | 
in which he was held by the neighbouring 
11 
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Wearied by the length of the ſiege, 
Muley Iſhmael made propoſitions of peace 
to his nephew, offering him the vice roy- 
alty of Morocco in perpetuity; but the 
youthful prince, full of courage, proud of 
paſt ſucceſs, and ſtill prouder of the fide-/ 
lity of his ſoldiers, haughtily anſwered, 
that he who thrice had been a king never 
ſhould conſent to become a ſubject, and 
that it would be his glory to defend - 
vereignty by feats of arms. 510 
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Muley te next 8 an inter- 
view with him in a neighbouring ſanc- 
tuary, whither each of them was to re- 
pair, accompanied by ten perſons. | Muley | 
Achmet conſented, and was the firſt at the 
appointed hoſpitium. Muley Ichmael Fr 
came, but with perfidious intents; he 
had commanded a detachment of cavalry. 
to come to his aid, and Wr 4 an il 

| nephew. 0b fon 


pliments. Muley Iſhmael purpoſely en- 
deayoured to lengthen the conference, that 
he 20 obtain time for the arrival of his 

horſe; 


| 
The interyiew began by mutual com- 
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horſe 3 but one of the ahi Mu : 
ley Achmet, who was upon the wuateh, * 
perceiving a cloud of duſt at a diſtance; re- 


lated his ſuſpicions to his maſter, and the 


by this juſt obloquy than by the fai- 


went over to ig Achmet. 


% 


young prince accordingly mounted Bis 1x 
horſe, and feproached his uncle wit 
cowardice and treachery. Leſs irritated 


lure of the plot he had contrived, Mule 7 
Ihmael returned to his camp, Where he 
rented his wrath againſt the foldiers; a 
creat number of whom eee dug and 
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cut ſhort this protracted ſiege,” by keep- 


ng ſpies in the city of Morocco, and 


making preparations to ſcale the city walls © 


with a ſmall detachment, which was to ren-= 
der itſelf maſter of one of the gates. 


The project, however, failed; ſome of tze 


moſt determined aſſailants arrived ſafely on 
the walls; but, having been there encoun- 


tered by the cuſtomary patrole, and una- 


ble to deſcend, becauſe that the ſcaling lad. 115 
ders were taken n _ were cut 1755 ROE 


pieces, 
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ſallies, which equally enfeebled both par 


ment when it was impoſſible he fhoull 


os THER 

Muley Achmet profited: by this le ſſon, au 
reſolved to employ none but thoſe ſoldiers q 
whoſe fidelity he was well aſſured, in guard 
ing the out- works. He alſo forbade the io 
habitants to aſſemble, and cut off a numbes 
of the Sharifs wha were in the city, and 
who had acted as ſpies for Muley Ithma| 


Ihe beſieged continued to make ſom 


ties. Muley Achmet would himſelf hax 
been taken by the generals of his uncky 
had they not been moſt for tunately kill 
by the cannon of the city, at the yery mo- 


have eſcaped, Muley Iſhmael loſt on thi 
occaſion his general, Meſſaoot Gerat, and 
a confidential Alcaid. 


To the length of this ſiege, and the in in: 
certitude of ſucceſs, was added a- fil 
greater cauſe of vexation; the Emperot 
had no means of gratifying his troops, that 
for ſometime paſt, had received no py: 
To extricate himſelf from this difficulty, 
in 1677, he invited the Shaik Sidi Semaght 
Alca id of the mountains of Tedla, to com 

2 and 


fi ngt*Þ 


al pay him a viſit; the monarchy made 
san cat with himſelf, flattered; careſſed 
ard in, gave him hopes of a ſtill better go- 
cu -rnment, and intreated he would * 


, F ie 
- 


im a ſum t to Pay tes forces. 


Vain of the diſtinguiſhed manner in 
hich he was treated, and the benevolent 
ptentions of the Emperor, the Shaik ſent to 
is government, and ordered a preſent of fix 
undred negroes, of both ſexes, eight hun- 
red horſes, a thouſand camels, four hundred 
pules and twenty-five quintals of filver, 
mounting to a hundred and fixty thouſand 
es ®, (or upward of ſix thoufand fix 
undred pounds), which he intreated the 
onarch would accept. Muley Iſhmael was 
ſtoniſhed at the magnificence of the gift; 
led him to ſuppoſe that this Shaik was ſtill 
polſeſſed of greater wealth, and, liſtening 


. W quintals of ſilver, 1 to the 


furmer and following eſtimates of the author, are but a hun- 


ay, | 

is red thouſand livres; the ſum of fixty thouſand livres, 
(fy ercfore, is either appropriated to the remainder of the 
1 Preſent to which it is apparently inadequate, or there is an 
er of che preſs. T. 
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dread by which they were tormentel 


to his own profit, and exacted from them! 
hundred and fifty quintals of filver, oramil 


( re J 
only to his avidity, he arreſted him, und 
the pretence that he intended to revolt, 200 
ſix months after had him beheaded, havin 
firſt ſeized on all his poſſeſſions, which, 


deed, was the only crime of which hex couk 
be accuſed. My 


Other Site coming likewiſe. to yi 
Muley Iſhmael with very conſiderable y 
ſents, met a like favourable reception; hy 
terrified by the capricious conduct of th 
Emperor toward the Shaik of Tedla, th 
knew not how to interpret all the poli 
neſs he teſtified; a thouſand times th 
reiterated their proteſtations of fideliy 
which ſerved but to diſcover the fer 


Artful and treacherous in his nature, Mul 
Iſhmael turned this embarraſſment, whid 
the Shaiks, by their conduct, made vid 


lion of livres (upward of forty- one thouſan 
pounds), a number of ſheep, oxen, hole 
camels, and a thouſand negroes, of © both 


ſexes. The governors did not fail to raik 


Wo 
s contribution, and eſteemed — 
ppy in n eſcaped ſo wel. 
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Similar extortions, ang certain bomages, 5 
lich were voluntarily paid, by ſome tribes, 
the Emperor, enabled him to maintain 
; army before Morocco, without, how- 
er, empowering him to take the city. 

ley Achmet, on the contrary, block- 
d as he was, found himſelf expoſed. to 
ewant of ſuccour, when a happy incident 
lieved them both from their Wirken. 9 


ltctey Haran, fide of Tuer che bed 
cr of Muley Iſhmael, uncle and father- 


hum he promiſed, a few days after, to 


cived him with all e | 


7 
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law to Muley Achmer, beheld. with re- 
et theſe two princes at war with each 
her, and determined to repair to Morocco, 
the hope of being able once more to 
abliſh concord. This Sharif was ex- 
dingly well received by Muley Iſhmael, 


ter the city of Morocco, which he ac- 
M ingly did, and where Muley Achmet 


5 Muley | 
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pacify his brother and nephew, andi by 
repeated efforts with them individually,jy 
at length, accompliſhed his wiſhed-forgi 


_ preſerve the title of king, but retireq 


poſſeſs, that the ſoldiers attached to th 
prince ſhould be permitted to leave 
Tocco, aud follow him with arms and by 


the city of Morocco, w ith each and all oi 


quiries concerning the origin of, ot pul 
ſons concerned in, this war; to; whit 
were added, other articles of e 
Cuxity ;.] 1 288k bf 
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Muley Haran took infinite trouble 


poſe; a treaty. was concluded, in uh 
was ſtipulated that Muley Achmet ſholf 


Dara, the ſovereignty of which he ſhul 


gage, and that Muley Iſhmael ſhould patch 


inhabitants, without entering into any a 


. not Wuisges 
citizens of Morocco concerning this tre 
left the place by night, with all his ef 
and equipage, and accompanied by them 
faithful of his troops, under the pretence 
going on ſome ſecret expedition. 


In form 
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informed on the morrow of the peace 
concluded between Muley Iſhmael and his 
nephew, the inhabitants of Morocco were 
jn the utmoſt alarm; the Talbes were de- 
puted by the city, followed by all the chil- 
dren, and preceded by white flags, to im- 
ylore mercy from the Emperor, who appa- 
rently granted them pardon. 


; , oe" bs 
. — 
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The Emperor entered the city, in com - 
nay with his brother Muley Haran; after 
which he viſited the caſtle, and there, per- 
ceiring that the magazine ſcarcely con- 
taned proviſions ſufficient for 4 week, he 
tore his beard up by the roots in his rage, 
xcuſed Muley Haran, his brother, of trea- 
chery, cauſed him to be ſeized in his camp, 
and ſent one of his generals with a large 
detachment to deprive him of his kingdom 
of Tafilet. He afterward ſuffered his troops 
boenter the eity, permitted them to pillage, 
and commit all -kinds of licentiouſneſs, 
and perſonally practiſed every violence, 
which his own barbarity could inſpire, 
gainſt the principal inhabitants, without 
reſpect to his word, his treaty, or the faith | 

| : of 


1 a! 
of that capitulation, on which the city had 
been Amr | 8 


The actions of Muley Ihmucte can only 
be recollected with horror; his art, his 
cunning, his falſehood, his contradictionz, 
and all the deſpicable means he employed 
to accompliſh his deſires, betokened a mean 
foul, incapable of elevation, and by nature 


* 


Scarcely had he reduced Morocco before 
he received advice of an inſurrection, 
which had ſuddenly broken out in the pro- 


vince of Shavoya, and the neighbourhood 


of Mequinez. The arrival of Mahomet 
El-Hadgy-Ben-Abdallah, one of the ſons 
of the Alcaid Ben-Buker, who governed 
this country during the reign of Mule) 
Arſhid, gave occaſion to this revolt. The 
Shaik, after making a long abode at Mecca, 
had journied to Conſtantinople, there to 
ſolicit protection from the Grand Signior, 
who, accordingly, had commanded the 
divan of Algiers to grant him ſuccours. 


Mahomet 
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met 


i997] 
Mahoinet El-Hadgy was received in his 


domains with tranſports of joy; ſo great 


was the degree of reſpect that he acquired, 


among the tribes ſcattered over the moun- 


tains, that Muley Iſhmael, conceiving 
the danger to be conſiderable, ſent va- 
rious detachments, firſt, and afterward 
marched himſelf, with the remainder of his 
army. Mahomet El- Hadgy, having more 
than ſixty thouſand men under his com- 
mand, little, it is true, inured to war, made 


the neceſſary diſpoſitions to encounter Mu- 


ley Iſhmael, who was 2211 eee to "ow 
ae ick beef ortet 


Artived at the foot of the mountain with 


ſome artillery, the Emperor ſo diſpofed his 


cavalry that it might attack the enemy 
when retreating. His troops received the diſ- 
charge of muſketry, arrows, and ſlings, of 
this ill-diſciplined army; to which Muley 
Iſhmael replied by an exploſion from a bat- 
tery of ten cannon, loaded with balls, which 
made the inſurgents give ground; the ca- 
valry had time to eſcape, but the infantry, 
being ſurrounded, was moſt of it put to the 
Vor. II. N ſword; 
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ſword ; the Emperor purſued the cavalry 


with a detachment for three days, and put all 
to death who fell into his power. 


On his return to the camp, he fell ſword 
in hand upon the women and children, and 
ſent ten thouſand heads to Fez and Morocco 
to be fixed upon the walls of thoſe. cities, 
thereby to announce his victory, and ſpread 
terror throughout the whole empire. 


Having thus terminated, by events as 
fortunate as they were inhuman and deteſ- 
table, a war, which had endured three 
years, Muley Iſhmael repaired to Mequi- 
nez, there to enjoy repoſe. During his 
abſence, the vaſt palace he had begun had 
been finiſhed, in which he diſplayed the ut- 
molt magnificence. On his entrance into 
this palace, he received viſits from all the 
grandees of his kingdom, who eagerly 
came to make him rich preſents. | 


In full enjoyment, at length, of all the 
{ſweets of eaſe, and voluptuouſneſs of vice, 
the Emperor indulged himſelf in the native 
affections of his temperament, and the im- 


i pulſ 
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pulſe of his character. That he might add 


to the variety of his pleaſures, ils daily 
augmented the number of his concubines ; 
he kept a nurſery of ſlaves, ever agitated 
by fear, and whom he ill- treated, or cut off, 

on the ſlighteſt pretext. The domeſtics of 
his palace, and thoſe Chriſtian ſlaves whom 
the fate of arms delivered over to the 


power of his Corſairs, underwent a fimular 


treatment. 


Wholly regardleſs of the lives of men, 
this Emperor made it his paſtime to aſſaſſi- 
nate them with his own hand, The days 
ket apart for prayer were generally de- 
dicated by him to theſe maſſacres, and 
thus did he eſtimate his ſacrilegious devo- 
tion by the number of his murders. 


Turn we our eyes from acts ſo horrid, 


at which nature ſhudders; the relation of 


them is to be found in ſo many books that 
it would be ſuperfluous, here, to add new 
teſtimonies of the barbarities of Goon 
and deſpotiſm. | 


N 2 | Afflicted 
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Afflicted as it had been by a ſucceſſion of 
devaſtations, the empire of Morocco, in 
1678, had ſtill newtoencounter; the plague, 
which had been introduced by the' commu. 
nication between Algiers and Tetuan, made 
dreadful ravages ; there are narratives that 
ſay this contagion ſwept away more than 
four million of people from the empire, 
which, to me, appears, indeed, very extra- 
ordinary. This dreadful ſcourge of man, the 
ſacrifices which Muley Arſhid and Muley 
Iſhmael made to their ambition, their ava- 
rice, and wild ferocity, the revolutions 
which ſucceeded under Muley Abdallah, 
and the various other calamities which, be. 
neath a government ſo arbitrary, continue 
to deſtroy the human race, are ſo many phy- 
ſical and moral cauſes that account for the 
preſent depopulation of the empire. 


Notwithſtanding the progreſs of the con- 
tagion, which ſpread ſtill more fatally in the 
northern parts, the Alcaids of the environs 
of Tangiers made various attempts on that 
town, which, at that time, was under the 
dominion of England. The Alcaid of 
Alcaſſar, Amar-Hadoo, in the month of 

2 | March, 


I 
March, made himſelf maſter of two fmall 
advanced forts, in Which he fſurptized 
twenty ſoldiers, and ſeized a fingle braſs 
cannon, on which was. the, arms, of Por- 


- 


tu gal. 


Conducted to Mequinez with much 
pomp, and diſplayed as a trophy, Muley 
Ihmael himſelf left the city, attended by 
a numerous: train, to go and receive this 
cannon. - Thrice he proſtrated himſelf to 
earth, thanking God for the firſt victory he 
had gained oyer the Chr iſtians. The Al- 
cad, Amar Hadoo, was Wande wee of 
the pov meg of Garb, 


This folio yoar the — determined 
to leave Mequinez; the plague committed 
its ravages in the environs of the city, and 
he himſelf was inwardly devoured by that 
ſpirit of inquietude which was irreconcil- 
able to ſo long a repoſe, He went to paſs 
the hot ſeaſon among the mountains, in the 
neighbourhood of Atlas, on the banks of 
the Mulluvia, whence he ſent to demand 
contributions from the neighbouring Brebes. 
Theſe mountaineers, fayoured as they were 


N 3 by 
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by ſituation, refuſed to obey. the commands 
of the Emperor; and he, finding himſelf 
unable to ſubject them by force of arms, 
diſſembled his reſentment, and thought 
proper to reſt ſatisfied with ſuch tribute as 
they ſhould think proper to pay. 


About this time there was an inſurrec- 
tion at Tafilet, which was raiſed by Muley 
Haran, the brother of the Emperor, whom 

he had ſtripped of ſovereign power. Muley 
Iſhmael, having repaired thither, routed the 
inſurgents, and reſtored tranquillity to that 
part of his empire. Toward the end of 
the year, leaving Tafilet, he marched befide 
[ Mount Atlas to exact contributions from 
i the Brebes, who were diſperſed among the 
| mountains. The tribes that were unable 
to oppoſe him by force of arms ſubmitted, 
and paid what he required ; but thoſe that, 
by their ſituation, were able to reſiſt him, 
oppoſed his will with ſo much reſolution 
that the Emperor was, not only obliged to 
renounce his enterprize, but, endeavour to 
make them his friends, promiſing to leave 
them in tranquillity. 


%% m en eg 
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This ſolemn promiſe was guaranteed by 
the ſacrifice of a camel, ſlain at the foot of 
the mountain, as a pledge of the faith of 
Muley Iſhmael, Thus ſecured, the chiefs 
left their mountains to ſalute the Emperor, 
and offer him their preſents ; and they, alſo, 
in turn, received preſents on his part, Theſe 
people hold ſuch kind of ſacrifices in fo 
much reverence that it 1s the atteſtation 
of mutual confidence, which is employed as 
a means to calm the anger of the monarch ; 


or make peace, when any cauſe of rancour 


exiſts among themſelves, * 


Although it is cuſtomary among the 


| Moors to offer up ſacrifices to God, in grati- 
tude for favours beſtowed, and afterward to 


diſtribute the animals thus ſacrificed among 
the poor, I do nat think ſuch. oblations 
ought to be confounded with the facrifice 
performed on this occaſion by Muley Iſh- 
mael, and which often are offered up by the 
different Mooriſh tribes to calm or diſpel 
their inteſtine quarrels, Such facrifices 
ſhould, I apprehend, be conſidered as ſolemn 
yows, which are not to be violated : this is 
2 cuſtom made ſacred by ages, known in 

„ times 
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times more remote than the birth of Ma. 
hometaniſm, and, perhaps, peculiar to the 
nations of Africa. From Livy we learn 


that Hannibal, on the eve of giving battle 


to Scipio, on the banks of the Po, after 
making many promiſes to the ſoldiers. of 
his army, to encourage them to fight valo- 
rouſly, took a lamb, and intreated' Jupiter 
and the heavenly deities, that, ſhould he 
break his promiſe, he might himſelf periſh, 
as that lamb was about to periſh. The 
ſoldiers, adds the hiſtorian, received the pro- 
miſed hope, as if it had been ſent from the 
Gods themſelves *. 


The valour with which theſe: mountai- 
neers had firſt reſiſted Muley Iſhmael in- 
ſpired all the people of the neighbourhood 
with courage, which, however; could not 
make him deſiſt.” Impelled by the hope of 
booty, he raſhly entered among the moun- 
tains, without ſufficiently foreſeeing all the 
dangers of the enzerprize. Endeavouring 
to terrify theſe Brebes, who lived in brutal 


* Lir, lib. XXI. 


ignorance, 


101 
181 
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janorance, he threatened he would give 
| hem to the Chriſtians to eat alive, of whom 
tiey had formed fanciful and monſtrous 
pictures 3 but this terror had little effect, 
when they beheld, as they themſelves ſaid, 
that a Chriſtian had the head, the body, the 
ams, and the legs, of a man. 


The army of the 1 was Jinn 
among the mountains by ſnow, Which had 
cloſed up the roads, and might have expoſed 
i to periſi with famine. However, he 
opened himſelf paſſages among theſe preci - 
pices, and abandoned his camp to a detach⸗ 
ment, which, that it might not miſerably pe- 
nh with cold and hunger, afterward aban- 
doned it alſo. In this campaign, Muley Iſh- 
mael loſt about three thouſand tents, the 
wealth that he had amaſſed, and a part of his 
army, the rear guard of which was har- 
rated by the mountaineers, who took the 
enge. 


Having gained the plain of Morgccos the 
| Emperor there was joined by the Baſhaw 
Seroni, who waited for him at the headof 
the troops of that province. This reinforce- 

ment 
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ment ſo far recruited his army that he way 
enabled to grant repoſe to the ſoldiers, who 
had eſcaped this unfortunate expedition, 


Humbled by his imprudence, Muley Ih. 
mael ſlowly returned toward Mequinez, and 
put to death his Viſir, Abdaraman Fileli 
Abuſing the power committed to him by 
the monarch, this miniſter had indulged 
himſelf, during the abſence of Iſhmael, in 
every kind of prevarication, violating the 
moſt ſacred rights, without reſpecting even 
the wives of the principal Moors, who ac- 
cuſed him publicly in perſon, After breaks 
ing the arm of this man with a piſtol ſhot, 
Muley Iſhmae] commanded him to be 
dragged through his camp, ſewed up in the 
hide of an ox. ; 


All the perſons in the train of this viſir 
were put to death, as accomplices of his er- 
tortions, and the abuſe of his authority, du» 
ring the abſence of the Emperor. This ſe- 
verity, which preſents a picture of the vo- 
lence of arbitrary government, was, per. 


haps, . criminal on the part of the 
prince 


= 
prince with the guilty acts his viſe had 
committed. 


Here it is proper to obſerve that the mo» 


narchs of Morocco, defirous to imitate the 
Ottoman court, have. ſometumes had viſirs ; 
but ſuch eminent ſituations, in this empire, 
have neither the ſame ſplendor nor the ſame 


power as thoſe at Conſtantinople. Autho- 


ity cannot be delegated, except when it is 
founded on rational principles, which it is 
not in a government truely and abſolutely 


deſpotic, where each act depends on the ar- 


bitrary will of one man. A vifir, of Mo- 


rocco, is called by the ſame title occaſionally 
there as in Turkey; but equal puiſſance he 


never can Ry 


Muley Iſhmael arrived at Mequinez at 
the feaſt of ſacrifices, whither he had con- 


voked all the grandees, who haſtened to 
bring him preſents ; for, at that court, the 
viſit arid the preſent are not only paid toge- 
ther, but, it is, in ſome meaſure, admiſſible 
to delay the viſit, provided care is taken 
only to ſend the preſent, 


The 
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The ee projects of Muley Iſhmael, 
5 the various difficulties he had to en- 
counter in the beginning of his reign, 
made him ſuppoſe the neceſſity of main. 
taining'a body of confidential troops; he 
therefore conceived the project of form- 
ing a corps of negro ſoldiers, that ſhould 
immediately be under his command. To 

accompliſh this the more quickly, exclu- 
ſive of the negroes that Muley Arhid- al- 
ready had collected, he purchaſed himſelf 
great number of blacks, male and female, 


and accuſtomed his grandes, to ſend them 


as HERE; 


After W and fetting apart terri- 
tories for their habitations, he gave a de- 
gree of ſtability to this generation of ſlaves, 
educated them in the Mahometan religion, 
accuſtomed them to the uſe of arms, and 
made ſoldiers of them, who became formi- 


dable to the natives. A monarch ſo abſolute, 


and ſo capricious, as was Muley Iſhmael, 
had good reaſon to fear the fickleneſs and 
diſcontent of his enſlaved ſubjects, whom 
his violent conduct muſt continually render 

liable to revolt, and who could not be kept 
peaccable 


tr 


t 
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peaceable but by overawing them with 
troops, whoſe intereſt ſhould alſo. be the in- 
tereſt of the deſpot. 

In this preciſe: ſituation were the ne- 
goes. They were deſpiſed by the Moors, 
13 well becauſe of the prejudice entertained | 
concerning. their colour, which the white 
men have every where conſigned to ſlavery; 
as becauſe of the 1dolatrous worſhip they 
maintained“. They alſo were foreigners. 
While fighting for the glory of their maſ- 
ter, they fulfilled their military duty, and 
at the fame time took vengeance for the ha- 
tred in which they were held by the Moors. 
By this artful policy, and the rivals 
{hip which Muley Iſhmael knew how to 
raiſe between his ſoldiers and his ſubjects, 
this monarch found the means of holding 
in ſubjection, during a long reign, all the 


provinces of an empire accuſtomed to a 


change of -maſters, and which otherwiſe 


* The negroes adore che Sun, and even mingle this ado- 
ration with Mahometaniſm ; although. this, of all errors, is 
che moſt pardonable, the Moors do not the leſs regard it as 


'Wlatrous; 


the 
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the barbarity of the prince muſt ſ6on df 


late have obliged to rebel. 


After having exerciſed his negroes in mi- 


litary dicipline, the Emperor, that he might 


add to the ſtrength of men the power of 


ſuperſtition, conſecrated them, with cere- | 


mony, to the proſperity of religion. Fol. 


lowing the example of the Sultan Amu- 


rath, who, when he formed the corps of 


| Janizaries, ſent them to Hadgy BeRaſch?, 


that he might beſtow his benediction ou 
them, Muley Iſhmael appointed his ne- 
groes as a patron, and the ſignal of rally. 
ing, Sidi Boccari, one of the commentators of 


the Koran, on which book he made them 


take the oath of allegiance.” This book, 
from that time, was, and is ſtill, carried re- 
ſpectfully in the army. It 1s depoſited in 3 
diſtinguiſhed tent, placed in the centre of 
the camp, as the image of their worſhip, 
and the pledge of their fidelity. 


* Hadgi Bectaſch, a Saint, in eſtimation among the 
Turks, and the founder of the Derviſes, cut the ſleeve 


from a felt robe which he wore, that it might ſerre 28 1 


model for the bonnet of the Janiſſaries. 
Herbelot Bib, Orien. 
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All the troops act under the ſame au- 
ſpices, but none, except the blacks, the 
Ludaya, or other tribes, deſtined perſon- 
ally to guard the Emperor, obtain the ſur- 


name of El-Boccari, which 1s thus meant 


to fignify thoſe ſoldiers who are immedi- 
ately in the ſervice of the prince; that is to 
fy, who conſtitute the ſtanding army. 
This negro corps, from that time, beeame 
the individual guard of Muley Iſhmael, nor 
did he ever find guards more faithful. 
His ſucceſſors, though they have made 
ſome reforms, have nearly followed the 
lame plan. | 


f 


After the monarch had quieted thoſe 


troubles, by which his empire had been dif- 
trated, he was ſeized with a paſſion for 
building, and the embelliſhment of his pa- 


lace became his amuſement. Indulging 


his own inſtability of temper, and having in 
the beginning no fixed plan, what he built 
one day he would pull down the next, giv- 
ing himſelf the plans of the works he 


would have executed. In dedicating him- 


{elf to this employment, the barbarian found 


More 
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more frequent occaſions of indulging Is 
cruelties ; theſe, indeed, he made his ſport, 


- Chriſtian ſlaves; or other workmen, em- 
ployed in executitig his commands, often 


fell the victims of his blood-thirſty caprices, 


If the bricks they made were found toy 
ſmall, they were broken upon 'the head 
of the brickmaker. The workmen all 
were puniſhed, either by pecuniary muls, 
or by chaſtiſements analogous to their 


profeſſion. Still further to diverſify his 
amuſements, and render his idlenefs mor: 


ſupportable, he ſent for various lions, which 
he ordered to be encloſed in a park ; and 


to theſe he occaſionally delivered the poor 


wretches he ſelected, finding an inhu- 
man pleaſure in being a ſpectator of the 
combar. 13227800 1 15,540 


In the beginning of April, 1680, Muley 
Iſhmael, ever the enemy of tranquillity, 
ſent forces, under the Alcaid Amar-Hadoo, 


to lay fiege to Tangiers. This general 


made himſelf maſter of a ſmall fort, gut- 


riſoned by forty men, who, finding it im 


poſſible they ſhould receive ſuccour from 


the 


tt ob 1 


the town, rather 1 to capitulate than to 


expoſe themſelves to periſh, by defending 
their poſt. 


The governor of fort Charles, oY per- 
ceiving he could not long defend himſelf 
for want of proviſions, determined to aban- 
don this fort, and, with his troops, to rein- 


force the garriſon of the caſtle. Having 
_ concerted his retreat with the commander 


of the caſtle, he cut his way through the 


| intrenchments of the Moor S. Of ſeventy 


men who had garriſoned fort Charles, and 
had made this deſperate fally, about forty 
were laved, and attained the caſtle ; the 
reſt were either taken; or killed. The 


commander had undermined fort Charles, 


and blew it up. The Moors took eighteen 
cannon, which had been ſpiked, arid were 
therefore rendered uſeleſs. Muley Iſhmael 
made great rejoicings for this ſucceſs, 


1 the tame: 12 the Chevalier de 
Chateau Renaud, the commander of a 
French fleet, appeared in the road of Sallee 
with ten ſhips of war. His intent was to 
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block up this port, and endeavour to make 


an advantageous peace. The Alcaid Amar- 


Hadoo, viceroy of Garb, whoſe duty it, was 


to negotiate with him 1 in the abſence of the 


Emperor, had ſeveral conferences with the 
perſons ſent by the French commander, 
Theſe negotiations, however, were, all 
fruitleſs, and tended to no other purpoſe 
than that of multiplying preſents, and ins 
creaſing expences, according to the cuſtom 
of the court of Morocco, where they will 
promiſe any thing, but where no affairs can 
be d to a concluſion. 7 


The Emperor, at this time, had marches | 


toward Tremecen, there to chaſtiſe the 


mountaineers who had granted an aſylum 


to his fugitive brothers. He received 
homage from the tribes inhabiting the 
leſſer Atlas: they made their excuſes. for 
having granted the refuge, by which he 
was offended, and, without difficulty, paid 
the contributions he thought proper to 
impoſe, | 


As the Moors of 'Tremecen had often 


demanded aſſiſtance from Muley Iſhmael 


I | . againſt 
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againſt the Turks of Algiers, who were | 
in poſſeſſion of that city, he wiſhed him- 
ſelf to examine the condition in which it 
was; but he found it ſo well guarded, and 
in ſo good a ſtate of defence, that he ſaw no 
hope of a ſucceſsful enterpriſe, The 
Divan of Algiers penetrated his intentions, 
and wrote to him that, if he thought the 
limits by which they were ſeparated ſome- 
what too confined, he muſt impoſe it as a 
duty on himſelf, to extend them (i. e. re- 
move himſelf) far even as from the Ocean 
to the Deſert. Muley Ifhmael received this 
letter, ſtruck his tents, and returned no 
other anſwer than that of . back 
toward Mequinez. 


Having re-entered his capital, the plea- 
ſure he took in building again revived, and, 
under the pretence of enlarging and ag- 
grandizing his palace, he alternately built 
up and pulled down ; partly to indulge the 
inconſtancy of his temper, and partly to 
occupy thoſe about his perſon. He re- 
marked, with great acuteneſs, meaning to 
picture the reſtleſsneſs of men, and, per- 
haps, to juſtify his own, that, were. a 
O 2 % number 


E 
« number of rats put into a baſket, they 
* would certainly eat their way out, 
* unleſs the baſket were continually 
& ſhaken.” 


Toward the end of the year 1680, Mu- 
ley Achmet, the nephew of Muley Iſh- 


mael, who had three years before retired 


from Morocco with the title of King of 
Dara, having entered into an alliance with 


a Shaik, of the kingdom of Suz, who 


daughter he had married, aided by the ad- 
vice and troops of his father-in-law, af- 
ſumed the title of King of Suz. The in- 
tention of this prince, whoſe delight was | 
only in war, was to invade the kingdom of 


Sudan, he having been promiſed aid by the 


Arabs of the deſert. 


Having aſſembled his forces, and collec 
ted the proviſions neceſſary for croſſing the 
deſert, which ſeparates the principality of 
Suz from the kingdom of Sudan, Muley 
Achmet began his march, and was joined 
by the Arabs of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. His army ſuffered much for want 


of water, and he Joſt about fifteen hundred 
= men 
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wen n among the moving ſands, which he 
was obliged to croſs, and which, in this 


&ſert, vary their form according to the 
rariations of the wind. 


Muley Achmet, at renal arrived in 
dan, and layed fiege to Tagaret, the ca- 
tal of that kingdom. The negroes, who 
zre ſhut up in the city, made ſome reſiſ- 
ace ; but, having only lances and jave- 
ins to oppoſe to fire arms, their defence 
j3s ineffectual, and the place ſurrendered 
: diſcretion, when it was on the eve of 
ing ſtormed. The riches Tagaret con- 
uned were ſufficient to load fifty camels : 


great part of them conſiſted in gold 
$ 
Muley Achmet agreed that the fon of | 
e king of Sudan ſhould give him ten 


ec. Nouſand negro ſlaves, for his ranſom, and 
the {WT they ſhould be ſent to the frontiers of 
of fates; which agreement was accord- 


ley e executed. After concluding this 


ned ty, Muley Achmet returned toward 
oro · , and underwent his former difficulties 
rant Irrzverſing the deſert, where many of his 
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followers periſhed, and where he loſt ſe. 
veral camels that bore a part of the riches 
he had taken. Once more ſafely arrived 
at Tarudant, he ſent meſſengers to Muley 
Iſhmael, his uncle, announcing the ſuccek 
of his expedition, and with them a num. 
ber of ſlaves, of both ſexes, as a preſent, 


Muley Iſhmael, ever forming new pro 
jects, and having no other amuſement a 
Mequinez than what his wives and conc. 
bines, his buildings, and the exerciſe of hy 
cruelties, could afford, wearied at this ui 
formity of life, undertook, in 1681, tht 
conqueſt of the caſtle of Mamora, whic 
was in the power of the Spaniards. I 
formed, by a fugitive, how entirely thepla 
had been neglected, ſince the death of Ph 
lip IV., and that the garrifon was dat 
weakened, by thoſe diſeaſes which the hy 
midity of the marſhes were the cauſes 4 
the Emperor ſent an order to the Alca 
Amar-Hadoo to aſſemble the troops in tl 
province of Garb, and inveſt the caſtle. 


Arrived before Mamora, that gent 
foon deſtroyed the lines, which we 
| EL form 
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5 only of ſtakes and paliſadoes. Ile 


likewiſe took two towers, facing the ſea, 


in which there were only twelve men, 


who, unequal to ten thouſand, capitulated, 


on condition their lives ſhould be ſaved. 


The general did more; he granted them 
their liberty, ſent them into the place, and 
bade them inform the governor and the 
garriſon, that, if they did not yield, they 
would all be put to the ſword on the ar- 
rival of Muley Iſhmael. The very name 
of this man ſo diſcouraged the ſoldiers 
that they rather choſe to encounter the loſs 


of liberty, than to expoſe themſelves to his 
barbarity, by defending a place ſo ill pro- 


vided. In this extremity the governor ſaw 
himſelf obliged to ſurrender, and the gar- 


riſon were made priſoners of war. 


Muley Iſhmael, who was encamped in 


the environs of Alcaſſar, received ad- 


vice of the capitulation of Mamora, and 
marched thither on the morrow. Finding 
in the place near one hundred pieces of ar- 


tillery, numerous arms, and much ammu- 


nition, he proſtrated himſelf to earth, and 
returned thanks to the Almighty for this 
O 4 conqueſt. 
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conqueſt. From this time, ambitious of 
ſeizing other places on the coaſt, he ſent 
the governor of Mamora to Laracha, there 
to inform the commander, and garriſon, 
they ſhould be treated with the utmoſt 
rigour, if they refuſed to ſurrender, 


In the month of June, and the fame 
year, the Chevalier de Chateau Renaud an- 
chored once more in the road of Sallee, 
with a ſquadron of four ſhips ; and, having 
deſtroyed ſome Corſairs, Muley Iſhmael 
ſent orders to Amar-Hadop to conclude a 
truce. This negotiation, which was one 
continued chain of contradictions, not be- 
ing brought to a concluſion, the Emperor 


reſolved to ſend the Hadgi Themin, go- 


vernor of Tetuan, and Caſſem Mening, 
brother to the governor of Sallee, ambaſ- 


ſadors, into France, on board the royal 


ſquadron. 


Theſe Ambaſſadors arrived at Paris to- 
ward the end of December. It was the 
intention of Muley Iſhmael to equivocate; 
their miſſion, therefore, went no farther 
than to announce the defire of, without 


the 


tan} - 

the power to conclude, peace. Every de- 
hy, of which this negotiation was ſuſcep- 
tible, and every new impediment, being an 
additional motive for new preſents, Muley 
Iſhmael was eager to renew the confer- 


ences, 


The Emperor, conſtitutionally ambi- 
tious, and admiring the ſplendour of the 
reign of Louis XIV., who fingly reſiſted 
Europe, leagued againſt him, appeared de- 


ſirous of concluding a treaty of peace with ' 


this monarch. He therefore wrote to 


Louis XIV., requeſting he would commit : 
the negotiation to a confidential perſon, 


with whom he might treat, offering like- 
wiſe to ſend an ambaſſador himſelf, ſhould 
that be agreeable to the king. 


In conſequence of this invitation, Mon- 
ſieur de St. Olon made a voyage to Mequi- 
nez, as ambaſſador of France, which. had 
no other effe& than that of demonſtrating 
ihe inſtability of the court of Morocco, 
and the ambiguous character of Muley Iſh- 
macl, Eager to ſeize on the preſents ſent 
by the court of France, the Emperor 
| 2 * eluded, 
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eluded, by various ſpecious pretexts, the 
motives of an embaſſy which he diſavowed, 


although it had been made at his own re 
queſt *. 


Much about this time the Engliſh par. 
liament, diſguſted with the expence af 
maintaining Tangiers, from which the na. 
tion had imagined it ſhould derive great ad. 
vantages, and which, inſtead of profitable, 
was found burdenſome, reſolved to abandon 
the place. Conſequently, in 1684, the 
Engliſh withdrew their garriſon, ſtores, and 
artillery, and blew up the mole, and the for- 
tifications which had been conſtructed by 


Charles II. This was new cauſe of tri- 


umph to Muley Iſhmael, who affected to 
ſuppoſe that England had forſaken Tau- 
giers, and reſtored it to him, from the 
dread they entertained of his arms. 


Glorying in the conqueſt of | Mamora, 
and the abandoning of Tangiers, the Em- 
peror made . in * to be- 


* Memoires de M. de St. Olon. 


ſiege 
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ſiege Laracha. After the neceſſary ſtores 


were. collected „he marched, and laid ſiege to 8 
the place; in the following year he erected 
batteries on the ſouth ſide, and blockaded 


it by land. The town reſiſted his aſſaults 
during five months, but, at length, capitu- 
lated in 1689. It appears that the garriſon 
remained the priſonerz of Muley Iſhmael, 

and was only allowed to be exchanged, on 


condition of reſtaring | ten Moors for one 


Chriſtian. 


Thus having the towns of Mamora, La- 
racha, and Tangiers, in his power, the 
next attempt of Muley Iſhmael was to take 


Ceuta. In 1694 he aſſembled more than 


forty thouſand men, and layed ſiege to this 


fortreſs; but, perceiving he ould be una- x 


ble to vanquiſh it, unleſs he could render 
himſelf ſuperior by ſea, he contented him- 
ſelf with blockading it on theland fide, and 
ſecuring his camp from ſurprize. 


There were ſome ſkirmiſhes between the 
Moors and the Chriſtians, when the Spa- 


niards made occaſional ſallies, but the loſs ; 
en both ſides. was inconſiderable. The 


Moors 
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Moors being, however, greatly diſturbed 
by the bombs and grenadoes, which were 


thrown from the town, Muley Iſhmael 
thought proper to encamp at a greater diſ- 
tance. He after ward left the command of 


his army to the viceroy of Garb, Who 
merely lay a ſpertarey of, without beſieg: | 


ing, Ceuta, 


The wars which happened in Spain at 
the beginning of the preſent century, after 
the death of Charles II., gave Muley Iſh- 
mael the hope of conquering the place 


with leſs. difficulty, He therefore forti- 


fied the Mooriſh camp, erected houſes for 
the commanders of his forces, huts for the 
ſoldiers, ordered the ſiege to be begun anew, 
and the place neyer to be forſaken, 1 


The Moorshad languidly lain more than 


twenty years before Ceuta, when Philip V. 


of Spain determined to drive them to a 
greater diſtance. In 1720 this prince ſent 


an army thither, under the command of 


the Marquis of Leda, accompanied by a 
pumber of gallies and ſhips. 


The | 
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The Spaniſh army attacked the ceritre 
of the Moors, while the ſhips bombarded 
the wings, and with ſo much ſucceſs that 
the Moors were thrown into diſorder. 
The Marquis purſued his advantage with 
{ much ardour that, in four hours, he not 
only drove them from their intrenchments, 
but alſo from one valley to another, with- 
out their daring to make further reſiſtance. 
When the Spaniards returned to the 
Mooriſh camp, they found four Mortars, 
ſome pieces of artillery, four pair of co- 
lours, and many ſtores. 


I have interrupted the order of the hiſtory 
of Muley Iſhmael . that I might preſent, 
under one point of view, all the attempts of 
that Emperor againſt Ceuta. Although the 
Moors, after his reign, never made any at- 
tack upon this town, their camp of obſer- 
vation has continued to exiſt, and, in de- 
ſpite of the good underſtanding which has 
lately been reciprocal, between the court of 
Spain and that of Morocco, the intercourſe, 
between the camp of the Moors and the 
town of Ceuta, is mutually maintained 
with circumſpection. 


; Not 
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Not by devaſtations, conqueſts, and am. 
bitious projects alone, was the empire of 
Morocco, under Muley Iſhmael, agitated: 
as he advanced in years, his ſons whoſe 

numbers, ambition, and turbulence of cha- 
racter, led to new revolutions, and the 
commiſſion of new crimes, made him ſen- 


ſible, in the beginning of the preſent cen» 


tury, of all thoſe cares and vexations which 
he well might expect, from that reftlefineſs, 


and ferocity, of which .he had given them 


an example. 


Independent of the influence which the 
young princes began to acquire over pro- 
vinces, the ſubjects of which, groaning be- 
neath oppreſſion, were ever ready to change 
their maſter, domeſtic ambition, likewiſe, 
gave birth to domeſtic troubles. Secret 
intrigues were carrigd on by the wives of 
the Emperor, each of whom endeavoured 
to favour the intereſt of her own ſon, to the 
prejudice of the other brothers, and the 
provinces which theſe princes governed 
long ſuffered from their factions, and the 
perſonal animoſities with which ſuch fac- 
tions were maintained. | 


Muley 
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Maley Mahomet, who, of all the ſons of 


Muley Iſhmael, moſt merited to be beloved, 
by the qualities he poſſeſſed, and the hand- 


ſomeneſs of his perſon, was the one who, 


cave his father the moſt chagrin, His 


mother was a Georgian, purchaſed at Al- 
giers, who, by her accompliſhments and 
beauty, had acquired ſome empire over 
the heart of this barbarous monarch. 
The pre-eminence he held in the public 
opinion had rendered Muley Mahomet au- 
hacious, and, regardleſs of the ſacred aſy- 
lum of the palace, conſulting only the head- 
ſtrong and illegitimate paſſions of youth, 
had entered the ſeraglio of his father, to 
the intrigues and violences of which he 
fell a ſacrifice. A fate that the more cer- 
tainly attends ſuch intruders, becauſe that 
theſe intrigues are carried on in ſilence and 


lecreſy, 


One of the queens &, of negro origin, 
ne mother of Muley Zidan, ambitious and 


* In Morocco they indifferently give the name of queen, 
and that of Lela, or Lady, to the wives of the Emperor; 
whom they call Ladies only, and not queers, in the Serag- 
oof the Grand Signior. 

intriguing, 


* 
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ihtriguing, and who, by the art with 
which ſhe could enflame the paſſions, 
+ ſhared the depraved heart of Muley Iſ- 
mael, determined to effect the deſtructio 
both of her rival and her rival's fon, 
and, by this means, aſſertain the affeQon 
of the father for Muley Zidan. This 
queen, by her influence, and the natur 
aſcendancy of her character, had acquired 
an authority over the other women, who, 
like herſelf, were jealous of the Emperor 
partiality for the. Georgian; ſhe therefore, 
mduced them to conſpire with her, confirm 
the ſuſpicions ſhe had raiſed of infidelity, | 
and they thus obtained from Muley Iſh; 
mael, in an atrocious moment of love and 
rage, permiſſion to have her MR. 


| Giowii cool, and left to reflection, the 
Emperor was much affected by her death; 
'and his attachment for Muley Mahomet 
was ihcreaſed. In order to remove him 
from the intrigues of Lela Zidana, whoſt 
powers of ſeduction he himſelf dreaded, 
| he beſtowed on him the government of 

Tafilet. This prince, who was govern! 


of Fez, and who preferred that city as f 
5 
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place of reſidence, eluded his departure, 
under a pretence of illneſs. His father, 
unwilling to control his repugnance, agreed 
to ſend him into the province of Suz to 
Muley Sharif, who had ſucceeded Muley 
Achmet. 


Muley Mahomet had been but a ſhort 
time in his government before, according 
to the Emperor's deſire, he appeaſed inſur- 
rections raiſed near Tarudant, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of the prince, on this occaſion, became 
the cauſe of his misfortunes. 


Lela Zidana, who, with vexation, be- 


held that the conduct of Muley Mahomet 


gave him a farther claim over the affec- 


tions of his father, ſet every poſſible en- 
gine in play to accompliſh his deſtruction. 


She wrote a letter to the prince, to which 


| the affixed the imperial ſignet, and therein 
commanded him to put a Shaik to death, 


who was moſt highly! in the favour of the 
Emperor. The prince executed the order 
he received moſt reluctantly. Being ſum- 
moned to Mequinez, there to juſtify him- 
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elf concerning the death of the Shalk, 
he preſented his father's letter, to which 
he had only paid obedience out of reſpe& 
to the will of the Emperor. 


Beholding his power thus abuſed, Muley | 
Iſhmael, at firſt, was furious; but Lela 
Zidana fo ſucceſsfully employed her arts 
that he ſent back his ſon to Tarudant, and 
rewarded the children of the Shaik to re- 
compenſe them for the loſs of their fa- 
ther. 


Muley Mahomet, after having been 
ſummoned to Mequinez, there to anſwer 
an accuſation ſo malicious and ſo wicked, 
was inconſolable to behold the facility with 
which his father gave way to firſt impreſ- 
ſions, and, knowing no means of counter- 
acting the plots of Lela Zidana, whom he 
held in abhorrence, he raſhly entertained 
| projets of rebellion. Muley Iſhmael, by let- 
ters he received, judged what were his 
ſon's intents; but, having undertaken an 
expedition againſt the regency of Algiers, 
and being on the eve of departure, he would 
not change his plan. 


The 


1 


The monarch began his march, toward 
the commencement of the preſent century, 


| with more than ſixty thouſand men; the 


army of the Algerines ſcarcely exceedgd 
ten thouſand, but it was compoſed of 


much better troops, and encamped itſelf 


on the frontiers, there to wait for the army 


' of Muley Iſhmael, which, when it arrived, 


was harraſſed by fatigue, and in want of 


all neceflaries. The Algerines began the 


attack with intrepidity, and without. loſs 
of time; the army of the Emperor was 
routed, and Muley Iſhmael, who, for more 
than thirty years, had fought againſt the 
Moors with unfailing ſucceſs, was obliged 
to retire, and re-enter his ſtates, after an 
ignominious battle. | 


Muley Mahomet took advantage of the 


impreſſion which the defeat of his father 
had made on the minds of his ſubjects, to 
render himſelf maſter of Morocco. He 
marched thither with near forty thouſand 
men, whoſe fidelity was ſecured by the 
perſonal qualities, fine figure, and bravery 
of their leader. The capital at that time 
Was governed by the Alcaid Melek, who 

3 . ſhut | 


„ 
ſhut the city gates, diſpatched meſſenger; 
to the king for ſuccour, and cauſed the 
treaſure of the palace to be ſecretly by. 


Muley Mahomet, who had no artillery, 
found it impoſſible to take Morocco, un- 
leſs by ſurpriſe ; he therefore divided hi 
army into two corps, the one of which 
concealed itſelf near the city, while he 
began his march with the other as if re- 
treating. Deceived by this ſtratagem, 2; 
the prince had foreſeen, the Alcaid Melek 
made a ſally with his forces to attack Mu- 
| ley Mahomet as he retired; and the 'othe! 
*corps, leaving its place of concealment, 
fell upon the Alcaid in the rear, 'who was 
thus ſurrounded, and his army, in part, 
ſlaughtered, while the prince .rendered 
'himſelf maſter of the city. Muley Me- 
homet indulged his troops in pillage, as 2 
reward for their valour, and ſeized himſelf 

en the treaſures, buried by the 'Alcaid, 
which were immediately diſcovered to him 
by a young llave. 


1 | | | 2 Muley 
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| Muley Iſhmael, on, receiving the advige 
ent by the Alcaid of Morocco, ordered an 
army to march to the ſuccour of that city, 
under the command of Muley Zidan, the 
ſon of that artful queen, who, by her 
faſcinations, her intrigues, and plots, had 
occaſioned the rebellion of Muley Maho- 
met. The latter prince, informed of his 
brother's march, retired to Tarudant, 
where he provided for his ſafety, Among 
his officers was an Alcaid, the kinſman of 


. Lela Zidana, who informed the court of 


all tranſactions, and who, having been 
diſcovered, was beheaded. 


When Muley Mahomet had aſſembled 
ſufficient money and troops, he deter- 
mined to march againſt Muley Zidan, who 


had a fine army. Muley Mabomet gave 


the command of his van to the Alcaid 
Melek, the former governor of Morocco, 
who had entered into his ſervice. Melek 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſurrounded by the 
troops of Muley Zidan, which occaſioned 
the loſs of the battle. 


P; :  Sceing 


E 

Seeing the van of his army in the power 
of the enemy, Muley Mahomet was 
obliged to fly. The priſoners were con- 
ducted to Morocco, whence the chiefs were 
ſent to the Emperor, who put them to tors 
menting deaths. The Alcaid Melek him- 
ſelf, Who had been guilty of treachery 
only thereby to obtain pardon, was facri- 
ficed to the vengeance of Lela Zidana, 
She would not forgive him for having, by 
order of the prince, beheaded her relation, 
who had acted as a ſpy. To render cru- 
elty more infernal, this unhappy man 
was fixed to a board, and ſawed down the 


back. 


Muley Zidan, encouraged by victory, 
and the flight of Muley Mahomet, deter- 
mined to nod and beſiege Tarudant ; but 
having been repulſed invarious ſallies, made 
by the beſieged, he was obliged to retire. 
Every artifice of treachery was then em- 
ployed by this prince to enſnare his bro- 
ther, and to corrupt his partiſans. Having 
placed ſome troops in ambuſcade to ſeize 
on him, one day, as he rode out, Muley 
Mahomet, notwithſtanding all his efforts, 

Was 


(ms JJ 


was taken and brought priſoner to Mo- 


rocco, whence he was fent by Muley Zi- 
dan, under a ſtrong guard, to the Emperor, 
in the e 1706. 


After having aficted the e by an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of crimes and cru- 
elties, I would it were in my power to 


omit ſcenes ſtill more tragical, and, under 


an impenetrable veil, to conceal the atro- 
cious acts of a violent and barbarous fa- 
ther, toward a raſh, unfortunate, and guilty 
ſon. ; 

Muley Mabomet bed Mequinez 
on his journey, when the Emperor went 
to meet him at the river of Beth, there to 
puniſh his rebellion, and avoid all interceſ- 
ſions in his behalf, I ſhall ſuppreſs the 
ſhocking preparations which Muley Iſh- 
mael made for the ferocious exerciſe of 
vengeance. They both arrived on the 
banks of the Beth on the ſame day. The 
Emperor paſſed four-and-twenty hours 
without admitting him to his preſence ; 
when he, at length, ſent for him, the 
prince fell proſtrate to the earth, and ſup- 

Fx © - plicated 
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| plicated pardon for his errors in the moſt 
affecting terms. His father preſented him 


the point of his lance, and the prince, 
fearing death leſs than thoſe preparations 


which did but multiply its horrors *, again 


humbly conjured him to grant him pardon, 
and ever after to depend on his ſubmiffion 
and — 


The inflexible Iſhmael, who had fo fur 


forgotten all human pity as to be preſent 


at the puniſhment of his ſon, and the fon 
whom he had moſt loved, commanded two 
men to ſeize him, and a third, a butcher, 
to cut off his right hand. The latter re- 
fuſed, preferring, as he ſaid, death to the 
ſacrilegious act of bathing his hand in the 
blood of a Sharif, Enraged at a ſentiment 
ſo generous, the Emperor ſtruck off the 
head of the butcher, and called another, 


* Father Buſnot informs us that the Emperor was pre» 
ceded by a guard of two thouſand horſe, and one thouſand 
foot ; that fourteen Chriſtian ſlaves carried a cauldron, a 
hundred weight of tar, or pitch, and as much oil and tal - 
low ; and that they were followed by a cart load of wood 
and fix butchers, each with his knife in his hand. T. 


who 


ri 


L a7 J 
who executed his will by cutting off the 
right. hand, and the right _—_ of the un- 


fortunate e 


« Now, doſt thou know thy father, wretch !' ſaid Iſhmael, 


He then ſeized a muſket, and killed the 
Moor who had cut off the hand and foot of 
his fon. Mahomet, groaning under pain 
as he was, could not forbear to remind 
tim of the guilty inconſiſtency of a ſo- 
yereign, who equally murdered the man, 
who refuſed to execute his orders, and him 
who obeyed. Pitch was then applied to the 
kg and arm of the ſuffering prince as a 
ſtyptic, and the Emperor, ſtained with the 
blood of his ſon, commanded his guatds 
to bring him living, under pain of inſtant 
execution, to Mequinez. 

The recital of this tragical ſcene ſpread 
terror and conſternation through the city; 
the palace reſounded with lamentaions, 
groans, and ſhrieks, and Muley Iſhmael, 
unable to aſſuage their grief by the ſeverity 
of his orders, maſſacred ſeveral women 

whg 
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who o had dared to diſobey, till ſorrow, at 


length, was obliged to weep in ſilence. 


The children of Muley Mahomet only 
were allowed to mourn, but were not ad. 


mitted any more to ſee their father. The 
prince lived thirteen days in torments, and 


demanded to be buried, not as a prince, but 


as a flave, for ſo he had been treated by his 
ther. Iſhmael, however, built him 

mauſoleum, and thereby preſerved to pol. 

terity a memento of his own barbarity. 


After the defeat of his rival, Muley 
Zidan, with little internal cauſe of hap- 


pineſs, returned to Tarudant once more to 


beſiege that city, in which the remainder 
of the revolted had ſhut themſelves up, 
which he ſurrounded fo entirely that famine 
made dreadful ravages among the citizens, 
and it was obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. More ferocious, more avaricious, 
more inhuman, even than his very father, 
Muley Zidan, committed every kind of 
barbarity in Tarudant, and, by his cruel- 
ties, juſtified the opinion entertained of 


him in his youth, that in him all the vices 


of the human heart were united, 


The 
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The horrors, robberies, and maſſacres, 
commited by Muley Zidan in the city of 
Tarudant, being publiſhed, ſo terrified the 
Moors of the neighbouring provinces and 
towns, that they fled for refuge among the 
rocks, and no where ſuppoſed themſelves 
in ſafety. The town of Santa-Cruz was 
at the ſame time evacuted, that is to ſay, 
in 1712; and when this prince marched 
thither, to beſiege it, he found no perſon 
but an old woman and a blind Jew, who, 
becauſe of their infirmities, were unable 


to ſeek a hiding place. The ſoldiers of the 
prince finding no further reſiſtance, the 


Moors every where flying, enriched them= _ 


ſelves with pillage, and were indulged in 
every kind of licentiouſneſs. 


The ſucceſs of Muley Zidan, his troops, 
and his treaſures, began highly to diſturb 
Muley Iſhmael, who was inceſſantly preyed 
upon by his paſſions; the Emperor re- 
pented ſomewhat too late that he had 


beſtowed the command of his army on 


his ſon, and invented various pretexts to 
recal him to Mequinez; but Muley Zidan, 
who meditated far other projects, delayed 
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his return from year to year, alledging 
that his preſence was ſtill neceſſary, totally 


to ſubdue = inſurgents. 


The better to deceive his ſon, Mule 
Iſhmael occaſioned a report to be {pread 
that he was ill, and forbore to appear in 
public, at the ſame time that he prevailed 
on the mother of Muley Zidan artfully ty 
ſend for her ſon to Mequinez, in order that, 
in caſe of death, he might the more eaſily 
poſſeſs himſelf of the government; but 
the prince, well acquainted with all the 
ſubtleties of his father, ſuſpected the in- 
telligence, and paid no attention to this 
advice, His mother wrote a ſecond letter, 
telling him, that his father was at the point 
of death, and that, if he did not inconti- 
nently return, he would be too late to pay 
the laſt duties of a ſon. Whether my fi- 
ther live or die, replied the prince, I will 
not forſake the army, which, in caſe of his 
deceaſe, will but the better aſcertain my 
ſucceſſion. 


The rumours of the iltnefs of Muley 


Iſhmael, and the fear that he was in reality 
dead; 


1 2 J 
dead, gave riſe to ſome commotions in the 
rovinces. The citizens of Mequinez were 
ripe for revolt, when Lela Zidana, who 
governed deſpotically, under the pretence 
of the Emperor's illneſs, ſallied from the 
palace with a lance in her hand, attended 
by a guard of armed ſoldiers, to re- eſta- 
bliſh tranquillity, and even arrogantly 
commanded ſome negroes, whom ſhe en- 
countered as ſhe paſſed, to be puniſhed. 


An event ſo fingular, among a people 
where the women never appear in public, 
and under a government in which they 
are ſuppoſed to have no right to empire, 
aſtoniſned the citizens, who, believing the 


king dead, imagined that this ambitious 


princeſs, whom they ſecretly deteſted, in- 
tended to ſeize on the ſovereign authority. 


This ſuppoſition ſpread ſo quickly, and ex- 
cited ſo great an alarm, that Lela Zidana 
was I to re-enter the 3 


The Emperor, who had not been ſeen in 


public during fifty days, informed of the 


commotion among the inhabitants of the 
city, Ne, left his retreat, and over- 
| awed 
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awed tlie people by his preſence, who tef. 
tifyed the ſatisfaction they received to be- 


hold him alive. The pretended recovery 
of Muley Iſhmael was the cauſe of public 
rejoicings, and he received the viſits of the 
Alcaids, the grandees, and deputies of-pro- 
vinces and towns, on the occaſion, who 


brought with them the ee = 
ſents, 


Highly regretting that he had not been 


able, by artifice, to inveigle Muley Zidan 
to Mequinez, the Emperor, conſulting only 
the violence and ferocity of his charac- 
ter, now took other means to diſencumber 


| himſelf of this prince. He well knew 


how much he was addicted to drunken- 
neſs, and that, in the fury of intoxication, 


he fo far abandoned himſelf to his cruelty 
that his very wives and concubines were 


not in ſafety, Theſe he made his inſtru- 
ments to obtain his purpoſe. The waves 
of Muley Zidan had little reluctance in 


4 complying with the barbarous deſire of 


Muley Iſhmael, for they had no other poſ- 


ſible means of freeing themſelves from the 
* to which they were hourly ſub- 


jette 


ir 
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jected. Surrounding him in one of his fits 
of drunkenneſs, they ſmothered Muley 
Zidan between two mattreſſes, and thus 
delivered the world of a monſter un- 
equalled in depravity. | 


The body of the prince was taken from 
Tarudant to Mequinez by the command of 
his mother, and there interred. The Em- 
peror, that he might conceal the part he 
had taken in his death, built a mauſo- 
lum, and a moſque, to his memory, in 


which an aſylum is given to criminals; 


ad thus, under a ſuppoſed idea of ſanc- 
tity, is the memory of a prince held in 
reneration, who had abandoned himſelf 
to every vice, lived deteſted by the nation, 
rebel to his father and his Emperor, and, 
cotemning the. laws of his religion, died . 
in drunkenneſs. 


After being informed of the death of | 
Muley Zidan, Muley Iſhmael, governed by 
that ſpirit of contradiction which, in him, 
ras a characteriſtic quality, commanded the 
eren wives of this prince. to be brought 
from Mequinez, and along with them the 


Jew 
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Jen ach, who had ſupplied then 
„with the brandy, by drinking which he 
bad made himſelf, drunk. Lela Zidan, 
as well worthy. to be the wife of Muley 
Iſhmael as the mother of Muley Zidan, 4 
crificed theſe eight victims to the barbariy 
of her revenge. Her cruelty was deteſ. 
tably atrocious. . She ordered the breaſts u 
+ "be: ſevered from three of theſe women, and 
_ obliged them to eat them re to ther 
young ſtrangled, _ RY 


2 Nero, Calioula.; Helicgahulus: were ab- 
hbhorrent villains; yet Nero, Caligul, 
_ Heliogabalus, themſelves, were unegul 
to the fiends of whoſe acts 1 give but 


amid relation, e 


The death of M 0 Zidan 1 
1721, and his brother, Abdelmeleck, ſuc 
ceeded to the government of the ſouth 
: N where he, at firſt, behaved with diſcretion 

but the diſtance at which he lived. From 
his father, the ambition of reigning, tt 

Tay levity of the people, and the internal yice 
ol the government, which, here combine 


x inſpire rebellion among ſuch princes, ſo 
; render Pl 


We 1 


rendered him equally guilty with his bro- 
thers: Acting with deſpotic authority 
over the princes he governed, Abdelmeleck 
preſently became ſuſpected by his father; 
and even had the ena to refuſe pay ing 
him tribute. 


The Emperor, whoſe great age no longer 
permitted him to traverſe deſerts that he 
might puniſh inſurgetits, poſſeſſing now 
no other arms than thoſe of artifice, wrote 
his ſon letters, the moſt tender and confi« 
dential, that he might perſuade him to re: 
turn to court, in which he even inſinuated 
it was his intent to abdicate the empire in 
his favour. Well acquainted with his fa- 
. ther, Abdelmeleck anſwered with like art, 
and in the moſt reſpectful terms, that he 
might remove thoſe ſuſpicions which he 
appeared to have entertained: Muley Iſh- 
mael, diſembling his vexation, feigned to 
de ſatisfied with the conduct of his ſon, and 
made no more intreaties; but, ſecretly 
nouriſhing hatred in his heart againſt this 
prince, he determined to leave his younger 
brother, Muley Achmet Daiby, 5 . 

Vol.. II. W in 
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in ſovereignty. Some have ſuppoſed it was 
the Emperor's intention to make the nation 
regret his memory, by leaving a ſueceſſor 
unworthy of the ſceptre, and r of 
= government. ©2 : 


"After reigning fifty four years, continu- 
ally agitated by inquietude, ſuſpicion, or 
revolt, and ſullying his ſceptre by the moſt 
tragical ſcenes, Muley Iſhmael died on the 
22nd of March, 1727, aged eighty one, 
Active, enterprizing, and politic, this Em- 
peror has tarniſhed the glory of his reign 
by his avarice, his duplicity, his oppret- 
ſions, his injuſtice, and a continuation of 
barbarities, the relation of which would be 
dreadful, 2nd the remembrance of Which 

time only can efface. be 


3 Addicted to ſenſuality, Male 1 Iſhmael 
bad a prodigious number of wives, and, ſo 
numerous was his poſterity, that, it is 


5 doubted whether he himſelf knew all his 


= children. If the common opinion may 


7 be credited, he had more than eight hun- 


Fo drxed ſons; and there ſtill remains at Ta- 


filet a conſiderable body of the Sharifs, 
1 who 


, 88; | 
who are the deſcendants of Muley Ihmael, 
of his brothers, or his forefathers. ; 


The Moors relate that the laſt child of 
this ſovereign was born eighteen months 
after the death of his father, and the 
Talbes decided that child birth, with re- 
ſpect to him, had departed from the order 
of nature. The time of geſtation, how- 
ever, is certainly not longer in Morocco 
than in Europe; but phyſicians, 1 in the lat- 
ter country, are Jes indulgent 1 in their opi- 
nions. 


| Muley IOungel, _ among a number 
of vices, poſſeſſed ſome good qualities, was 
ardent in the. purſuit of his projects, art- 
ful in policy, and diſtinguiſhed. his reign 
by his application to the forming of troops 
from the negro families, and their deſcen- 
dants, whom he acquired from the coaſt of 
Guinea. This population of foreign ſol- 
_ diers, whoſe intereſt was ever oppolite to 


| that of the Moors, but ever connected 


with that of the monarch, has planted i in 
the heart of the empire a new and diſtinct 
nation. After the death of Muley Iſh- 


Q 2 | mael, 
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mael, the number of the negro ſoldiers ca- 
pable of bearing arms amounted to about 
one hundred thouſand. This warlike and 
inſolent ſoldiery, which was made the in- 
ſtrument of the avarice of Muley Iſhmael, 
and by whoſe aid he gratified all his paſ- 
ſions, had great nflgenca in the revolu- 
tions, which, after the death of this Em- 
peror, have ſo much agitated Morocco. 
The Negroes might have ſubjugated 'the 

empire in the ſame manner as the Tartars 
have ſeized. on China, had there been 
found among them ambitious leaders, as ca- 
pable of forming as they were of executing 
projects ſo great. During ſuch tempeſ- 
tuous intervals the empire became, for ſe- 
veral years, the prey of this avaricious bod 
| which never gave the ſucceſſurs of Muley 
Iſhmael time: ſufficient to ſecure their. au- 
thority. They reſembled the Roman le- 
gions, during the decline of that empire, 
they elected Emperors on one day, and "ot 
ihroued them on the next. hi i Al 
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Mor Y Achmet Daiby, the only ſon 
of Muley Iſhmael who happened to be at 
Mequinez when his father died, behaved 
himſelf with ſo much prudence, by the 
council and aid of the governor of that 
city, that he diſconcerted the projects of 
his brothers, Abdelmeleck and Abdallah, 
who, being both his ſeniors, had that claim 
to empire, and the confidence of the peo- 
ple, which age and expertence give. The 
troops of the latter, while he was waiting 


Q 3 | ſome 
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ſome N in his favour, voluntarily 8 


abandoned his party, which had not aſcen- 
_ — wing his eppes. F 


The 3 ad the — of the : 
Negroes, being aſſembled, the day after the 
death of Muley Iſhmael, unanimouſly pro- 
claimed Muley Achmet Daiby, and took 
the'oath of fidelity. 'The new Emperor | 
gave them two hundred thouſand ducats, 
about one million three hundred thouſand 
livres, or fifty-four thouſand pounds ſterl- 
ing, todiſtribute among the troops; and they, 
encouraged by this generoſity, marched 

againſt the provinces that gave any tokens, 
of inſurrection, and that, after having loſt 
Muley Iſhmael, ſuppoſed they. no longer 


had a maſter. 


The Moors of the province of Duquella, 
and of its environs, having taken up arms 
againſt Muley Achmet Daiby, were en- 
tirely defeated and ſubjected. This -vic- 
tory, which added to the aſcendancy. the 
Negroes had acquired, re-eſtabliſhed order 
and tranquillity in the other provinces. 


Muley | 
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Muley Achmet TE, was ; only generous 
from policy: he was by character as-ava--" 
ricious as his father had been. In the very 

beginning of his reign he took all poſũible 
care to know and to increaſe his trea- 
ſury. So little reſpectful was his avidity 
that he even ſtript the wives of his father, 
of the gold and ſilver jewels which they 
had received, in the moments of his caprice, 
or his liberality, The wealth left by Mu- 
ley Iſhmael was conſiderable, and Muley 
Achmet himſelf had been an economiſt, ſo 
that the treaſury of the Emperor might 
amount to one hundred millions of livres, 
or near four millions two hundred thouſand 
pounds. Vet did this maſs of money, ac- 
cumulated by time and oppreſſion, ſoon 
after, dilappear in an inſtant. | 


Dazzled at beholding ſuch heaps of gold, 
Muley Achmet, as avaricious as he was in- 
temperate, neglected the cares of govern- 

ment, and dedicated himſelf wholly to his 
pleaſures. He yielded to the debauchery 
of drunkenneſs, without reſerve-z and this 
paſſion, which alienated the love of his 
people, was the ſource of his misfortunes. 


4 In 
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In order to gain the aſſection of his ſubjects, 
in the beginning of his reign he iſſued an 
edict, by which he reduced All taxation to 
that of ſimply collecting the tenths, as 
preſeribed by the law of Mahomet. Vet 
did not a regulation ſo wiſe produce effects 
which 'oaght to have been the reſult, but 
rather ſerved to manifeſt the abuſe of au- 
thority among the governors, who profited 


by the vices of the imperial power to 
increaſe their extortions. The provinces 


became ſo much diſſatisfied that the people, 


in many parts, took up arms to redreſs 
their prievances, and thus ſpread confuſk on 
eee the e 04 


The moſt of theſe provinces, beholding, 
with repugnance, the irregular conduct of 


Muley Achmet Daiby, were ſecretly in- 

clined toward prince Abdelmeleck, Wo 
was a religious obſerver of the law. 
They, however, durſt not openly teſtify⸗ 


their diſcontent. Muley Achmet being 


informed of the diſpoſition of the people, 
and perplexed concerning the manner im 
which he ought to act, wiſhed to ſecure 
the fidelity of the Negroes by his gifts, and 


Jmoſt 
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almoſt wholly confided an imperial Ami- 


niſtration of government, to the: ape 


and fickle avarice of his naw an of 


Such imp ennticknes, bag We 
towed on foreign ſoldiers, whom the 
Moors deteſted, ſtill further alienated the 


111 


minds of men, and the fermentation be- 
came general. Sedition firſt manifeſted it- 
ſelf at Fez, the governor of Which, and 
near a hundred men of his party, were 
maſſacred by the people. The city of Te- 
man, and its environs, followed the exam-.. 
ple; the governor was obliged to fly, and 
the furious people deſtroyed his houſe, 


his gardens, and ſubjected the e to all 


the horrors of a givil war. 


Muley Achmet, Ginken in brutal intox- 


cation, was incapable of yielding any re- 
medy to ſuch diſorders, of which the people 


round him even kept him in igorance. So 


cruel was this emperor, when he was 


ſober, that his attendants and wives had 


no other means of ſafety than that f 
making him drunk. The governor of Me- 
quinez, on whom he principally depended 


for 


2 PPP 


ever arrive at empire, he would maintain 
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for the adminiſtration of affairs, only ren. 
dered his maſter the more odious by his Own 
negligence. Indolence and neglect per. 
vaded the court. The debauched life of 
the king, the contempt in which his! 1nac- 
tive government was held, and the mur 


murs of the people, rendered diſcontent 0 


univerſal that ĩt ended i in revolt. 


i The provinces * the Guth were the 
firſt that reared the ſtandard of rebellion, 


Muley Abdelmeleck, who had gained the 
hearts of the people, finding himſelf a; 


the head of a powerful army between Su 


and Morocco, was, of all thoſe who aſpuc: 


to empire, he who ſeemed to have the belt 
founded claims; but he was guilty of a 
error, which became an obſtacle to his 
good fortune and future elevation, In or- 
der to flatter his own army, compoſed df 
the inhabitants of the mountains and vo 
lunteers, who held the Negroes in abhor- 
rence, this prince declared, that, ſhould he 


no negro troops. 


—_ Tx. 
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4 declaration like this, which was ex 


hen the Negroes, accuſtomed to war, were 

poſſeſſion of all power, was for a tine 
iccedingly favourable to the party of Mu- 
y Achmet, whoſe authority theſe ſame 
egroes, proſcribed by Abdelmeleck, ſaw 
kemſclves neceſſitated to maintain. The 
ater was not long before he felt the ef- 
ts of his indiſcretion, and the reſent- 
ent of theſe troops. Morocco was al- 
rady in his power; after having gained a 
battle, the provinces of the ſouth were in 
his intereſt, as were the cities of Fez and 
etuan in the north, inſomuch that he 
ras almoſt maſter of the empire; but, 
having been defeated by the Negroes, 
whom he had provoked, he was obliged to 
abandon Morocco, and retreat, after having 
received three wounds, which occaſioned 
the report of his death to he ſpread. 


Having ſuſtained ſome attacks from the 
forces of Muley Achmet Daiby, the city 
of Fez made peace with this prince, and 
acknowledged him Emperor. Muley Ab- 
delmeleck made a propoſition to lay down 

| his 


© 


eedingly impolitic at ſuch a moment, 0. 


met was, himſelf inclined to acquieſ 
but drink and ſleep. His miniſters, hi 
| deliberations, firmly oppoſed any ſuch d 


viſi on. 


thus recalled to empire, for his manner 


and. every where gave « offence. 
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is arts, if his brother Dd | cede f 
the half of the empire ; and Muley ack 


that he might have nothing farther to ch 


ever, bis courtiers, and particular i 
troops, who had great influence in the 


The diflike of the people to Mu 
Achmet continued the ſame, after he 


life underwent no alteration. Toul 

neglectful of government, he knew. nate 
thoſ: troubles which were incited inh 
provinces. His days were wholly ſpent 
drinking, and his debauches were arm 
to ſuch exceſs, that, to conceal che, fr 
the public, was no longer poſſible. 055 
ene Friday to the moſque to prayer, be! 
ſo drunk, chat, when he proſtrated bimk 
according to the cuſtom of the Mahon 
tans, he vomited up his wine; an ind 
cency which was every where rumoure 


Whel 
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When he was brought back to. his pa- 

e he treated his wives with exceſlivg 

uelty, becauſe they. made him ſome re- 

nſtrances, till, impatient at ſuffering, his 

lence, they left the place, and uttered 
ir clamors aloud, in the ſtreets, againſt 

e indolence and diſimulation of his mi- 

ſters, and the commanders of his forces, 

bo had no reſpect whatever for religion. 

general was the diſcontent, that the ſol- 
ers themſelves, prejudiced as. they were 

günſt Abdelmeleck, joined the natives, 

| Abdelmeleck was once more pro- 

umed, | 


This proclamarion made, which hap- 
ned in the month of March, 1728, the 
Incipal Aleaides, aſſembled at Mequinez, 
nt deputies to Abdel meleck, preſſing him 
o haſten his arrival. His ſon, who was 
that time in Mequinez, was appointed 
gent, in expectation of the coming of 
s father; and the young prince, by ſome 
xell· timed gifts, very prudently ſmothered 
boſe diſcontents which the party of Mu- 
ey Achmet at firſt teſlified, i in conſequence 
if this election. 

Muley 


| quinez, and made his public entry on i 


religious zeal, it was his intention to ha 
put out the eyes of his brother, but he 


him that, Muley Achmet having be 
found unworthy of the throne only! 


auſtere, arrogant, and choleric, began t 


and contempt, that he univerſally alienat 
the minds of his ſubjects. Scarcely þ 


Abdelmeleck had publicly made concen 


tachment to Tafilet to ſolicit. Pardon 
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Muley Abdelmeleck- arrived at J. 


roth of April. In the barbarity of | 


tisfied himſelf with baniſhing himitoT 
filet, remonſtrances having been made 


conſequence of his debauchery and ind 
lent conduct, he did not merit any oth 
chaſtiſement than that of being depoſed 


After this firſt act, Abdelmeled 
treat his miniſters, and the Moors in g 
neral, with ſo much ſeverity, haughtine 
he reigned three months before the N 
groes, recollecting the declaration whic 
ing them, formed a party, and ſent a d 
Muley Achmet Daiby, and to invite hi 


once more to put himſelf at their head, a 


aſſume the reins of government. 
Attend 


[op] 

Attended by ſome troops in addition to 
the Negroes, the Emperor began his march, 
and preſently found himſelf at the head of 
aghty thouſand men. Abdelmeleck, who, 
W by the exceſs of his pride, had deprived 
himſelf of partiſans, was obliged to ſhut 
himſelf up in Mequinez, where he was be- 
ſeged, and the city, taken by aſſault, was 
expoſed to pillage, and every horror which 
yengeance and barbarity could inſpire. 


During the confuſion, Muley Abdelme- 
eck eſcaped to the city of Fez, where he 
was again beſieged. Unable to take this 
city by ſtorm, Muley Achmet reſolved 
on a blockade, and, as there were not ſuffi- 
cient proviſions in Fez to ſuſtain a ſiege, 
the inhabitants, at the end. of three 
months, determined to capitulate. The 
lole condition which the Emperor exacted 
from them was, to yield up his brother. 
AbdelmeJeck was accordingly delivered 
over to the conqueror, who, for a moment, 
diſſembling the ferocity of his character, 
thought proper to ſend him, under 4 
ſtrong guard, to Mequinez, where he 


ſome - 
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ſometime after commanded him to be 
ſtrangled. 


Muley Abdelmeleck had been executed 
but a few days before Muley Achme 
Daiby himſelf died, in March, 1729, of a 
| incurable dropſy. Such was the end of: 
prince, become brutal by indolence and in. 
temperance, and who, deſpiſed by his ſub. 
jets, never was capable of making his 
power reſpected. | 
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feceſſon of Muley Abdallah, bis cruelties 3 
prever of the Negroes, their inſatiable avis 
dity, and conſequent revolutions. Muley 
Abdallah a fixth time proclaimed Em- 
feror ; the negro troops enfeebled, and the 
power of the Emperor rendered more 
fable. Character of Muley Abdallah, 
bis depravity, vices, and intolerable barba- 
ridies. 


Arr ER the death of Muley Achmet 
Daiby, the ſceptre, which the army diſ- 
poled of at will, was frequently removed 
from prince to prince; and the empire of | 
Morocco, which, in its birth, had ſo often | 
veen the prey of fanaticiſm, was now at 
the mercy of the negro ſoldiers. Muley 
Booffer, the ſon of Muley Achmet, who 

Vo“. II. R was 


protector, and guide, 
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was the immediate heir to the throne, firſt 


preſented himſelf as his father's ſucceſſor; 
but his party was not ſufficiently powerful. 
Lena Coneta, the mother of Muley Ab- 
dallah, an artful and intelligent princeſs, 


knew ſo well how to gain the minds of 


the people, and treated the Negroes with 


ſo much generoſity, that her ſon was by 
her means proclaimed, 


Muley Abdallah, though, perhaps, as 
capricious as, and not leſs cruel than, his 
father, Muley Iſhmael, was generous even 
to exceſs. Six times depoſed, and fix times 


remounting the throne, in the commence- 


ment of his reign he was the ſport of for- 
tune, the victim of his people's fickleneſs, 
and the avarice of his ſoldiers.  Muley 
Boofter, his nephew, conteſted with him for 


empire; but Boofter's ſole reſources were in 


a Marabout, held in veneration by ſome fol- 


lowers, whom the ſpirit of fanaticiſm had 


aflembled ; his faction therefore was ſoon 
defeated and diſperſed by the Negroes, and 


he was himſelf taken, as was the Ma- 


rabout, who had become his counſellor, 


4 Muley 
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Muley Abdallah pardoned his nephew, 
and granted him his liberty; but, regard- 
leſs of the prejudices of the Moors, he 
commanded the Marabout to be beheaded, 
and treated him as an impoſtor; for, ſaid 
he, had this Marabout been really a Saint, 
the ſabre that ſtruck at him would re 
been << ; | | 


Muley Abdallah afterward marched 
againſt Fez, which had declared in favour 


of Muley Booffer, and laid ſiege to the 


city. It ſuſtained a blockade of ſix months 
before 1t ſurrendered; and, irritated at the 
obſtinacy of the inhabitants, the Emperor 
intended to have deſtroyed and wholly 
eraſed its foundations. Remonſtrances, 
however, were made to him, that it had 
been built by a deſcendant of Mahomet, 
and a founder of the empire, and that he 
would expoſe himſelf, by ſuch profanation, 


to the wrath of Heaven, and the hatred of 
the people. 


The little religion Muley Abdallah de- 


monſtrated, in thus manifeſting his 1 inten- 


tion to deſtroy a city conſecrated by the 
1 Moors 
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Moors to devotion, and the violent and ſan- 
guinary character his actions already had 


announced, ſo alienated the minds of 
men that there were indications of ſedi- 


tion in various provinces of the em- 


pire; the Brebes of the mountains of 
Tedla were the firſt who took up arms, 
Prompt and vindicative, Muley Abdallah 
haſtily afſembled ſome native Moors to 
march and reduce theſe mountaineers, 
without reflecting that he endangered his 
own glory, and diſguſted his other troops 
by ſo 1]-judged a ſelection. 


Having attacked the mountaineers at the 
head of twenty-five thoufand men, the 
Emperor loſt the half of his army in the 
battle, and returned to Mequinez to wreak 


his vengeance, and add to the ſhame of his 


defeat, by odious exhibitions of barbarity. 
A multitude of the inhabitants were put to 
death on the ſlighteſt pretext, himſelf aiding 
the murderers. Deſirous of ſhewing him the 


deteſtable abſurdity and inhumanity of ſuch 


actions, his mother remonſtrated, and he re- 
plied — © My ſubjects have no other right to 
„their lives than that which I think pro- 

1 3 
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e per to leave them, nor have I any other 
« pleaſure ſo great as that of killing them 
„% myſelf. More abominable in cruelty 
than even his predeceſſors were, this Em- 
peror ſeemed anxious to add to the infamy 
of his hereditary ferocity. 


The tragical 8 of Muley Ab- 
dallah on the tribes of the moun- 
tains of Tedla to revolt; and, proud of the 
advantage they had already gained againſt 
the monarch, they drew over the neigh- 
bouring provinces to their party. Grown 
prudent by experience, and liſtening to the 
adyice of his mother, the Emperor engaged 
the Negroes to take part in his mediated 
vengeance, and, by ſome acts of hberality, 
induced them to forget the neglect with 
which they had been treated. He now 


marched, at the head of thirty thoutand 


new-raiſed troops, who were followed by 
as many Negoes. In July, 1730, he ar- 
ved among the mountains of 'Tedia, and 
proceeded through a country full oi bram- 
bles and underwood. Unfortunately theſe 
took fire. near his camp, and he loſt many 
men, horſes, and camels, with all his pro- 

R 3 viſions, 
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viſions, and was himſelf in danger. The 
ſuperſtitious ſoldiers conſidered this acci- 
dent as an evil prognoſtic, and the Negroes, | 
who had teſtified ſome indications of in- 
conſtancy, were diſguſted. Muley Abdal- 
lah, however, prevented them from aban- 
doning him, by promiſing them three hun- 
dred thouſand ducats (or upward of eighty 
thouſand pounds ſterling) at the end of 


the campaign. 


The army having received a new ſupply 
of proviſions, it once more began its march, 
in two columns, each at ſome diſtance from 
the other, thereby to ſurround the inſur- 
gents. The Emperor who commanded the 
van attacked them with the greateſt va- 
jour; and the Negroes, who followed, ſe- 
conded this attack ſo effectually that the 
rebels were cut off, and their country to- 
tally ravaged. The troops of Muley Ab- 


dalla took a vaſt number of horſes, ca- 


mels, herds, and flocks, contenting them- 
ſelves with killing the ſheep, that they 
might carry off the wool. The very wo- 
men and children were ſtripped of their 
clothing, and turned naked into the coun» | 


try; 
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try; but the Emperor gave them where- 
with to cover their nakedneſs; and this 
was the firſt act of humanity he Hack ever 


been known to performn. 


Muley Abdallah paſſed the remainder of 
the campaign in the province of Hea, 
where his troops were indulged in repoſe, 
and whence he ſent a detachment into that 
of Dara. His arms here were unſucceſsful; 
the commander, who had been ſent on this 
expedition, brought back to Mequinez, to 
which place the king had returned, not 
more than the tenth part of the forces, 
with which he had been entruſted; he 
had fought with equal prudence and va- 
lour, and was vanquiſhed, becauſe over- 
powered by numbers. 


Muley Abdallah baſely put this general 
to death, together with the ſoldiers who 
had returned with him, and not only pre- 
ſided himſelf a witneſs of, but was the chief 
executioner at, this ſcene of blood. Per- 
ceiying that thoſe who put theſe wretches 
to death performed their taſk ill, he took 
the ſabre himſelf, to ſhew them the manner 
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in which it ought to be uſed. Thus pe⸗ 
riſhed, by the hand of a vile executioner, 
called an Emperor, men who, 1n any other 
country, would have met the rewards due 
to their ſervices. 


To keep his ſubjects buſy, and not give 


them time to reflect on his barbarities, 


Muley Abdallah built new fortifications 


and new walls at Mequinez, to ſecure it 
from the incurſions of the Brebes. The 
inhabitants, be their rank or condition 
what it would, were all obliged to aſſiſt at 
raiſing theſe walls. At the concluſion of 
the year 1732, he left this work to march 
againſt the mountaineers of the envitons 
of Tetuan, who gave tokens of inſurrec- 


tion, and who, intrenched among their 


mountains and precipices, firmly waited 
his approach, without even defending the 
paſtes. Having imprudently entangled 


himſelf in a defile with thirty thouſand 


men, the Brebes ſuddenly appeared on the 


heights, and attacked the army of the Em- 


peror with ſo much ſucceſs that it was put 


to the rout, and Mulcy Abdallah could with 
difficulty ſecure himielt and a few ſoldiers, 


leaving 
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leaving his baggage the prey of the vice 


tors. 


The ſpirit of inſurrection having ſpread 


itſelf almoſt throughout the whole empire, 


Muley Abdallah paſſ.d the follow! ing year 
in the province of Tafilet, there to quell 


a revolt, The ſucceſs of this campaign 


was by no means . proſperous ; the Em- 


peror wanted not intrepidity, but was un- 
ſkilful and imprudent; and, having raſhly 
attacked the rebels before he had been 


joined by his whole army, he was van- 


quiſhed, and obliged to retreat. As the 
remainder of his forces advanced to Join | 
his army, he cauſed their officers to be 


ſeized, and commanded them to be drag- 


ged by mules along the road, that he might 
revenge upon them the diſgrace of his Own | 


imprudence and defeat, 


The mother of Muley Abdallah, per- 


ceiving ſhe had loſt, all influence over the 
mud of her ſon, and ſeeing herlelf ex- | 
poſed to his contempt, unwilling longer to 
bea witneſs of his blood-thirſty acts, aſked 
fermiſſion to quit the court, and go on pil- 


grimage 
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grimage to Mecca. The Emperor, on her 
return, teſtified little affection for this 
princeſs, nor did he fulfil thoſe duties pre- 
{cribed by propriety and cuſtom, after a 
Journey conſecrated to religion. His mo- 
ther, however, ſhewed much tenderneſs 
for him, and preſented him with four 
beautiful ſlaves whom ſhe had bought, 
hoping, by their means, to inſpire him 
with the love of women, and extirpate an 
unnatural paſſion, to which this depraved 
wretch had addicted himſelf. . This wor- 


thy mother continued to give her ſon ad- 


, vice, concerning his government ; but, 
deaf to her counſels, and liſtening: only 
to his own impetuoſity and caprice, he 
wholly loſt the affe&ion of his ſubjects. 


That he might the more eaſily ſubjugate 
the Negroes, who, in conſequence of his 
diſſipation, had become intractable, and 
whoſe avarice and fickleneſs he dreaded, 
Muley Abdallah formed the project of cut- 
ting off their general, and thoſe among 
their officers who moſt influenced the reſo- 


lutions of this ſoldiery. The ſecret, how-' 


ever, having been diſcovered by the inter- 
: ception 


th 
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ception of letters, the negro corps, ever in 
ums, and conſcious of its own power, 
rendercd the project of Muley Abdallah 
abortive, by publicly depoſing him, on the 
2zth of September, 1734; and Muley 
Ali, one of his brothers, was elected in his 
ſtead. | 


Being informed of what were the inten- 
ions of theſe troops, Muley Abdallah ſent - 
themthree hundred thouſand ducats, hoping 
thereby to appeaſe them; but the Negroes 
rceived the money in part of payment of 
what had been promiſed, and no way 
changed their determination. The Em- 
peror then, as a laſt expedient, ſhut himſelf. 
win Mequinez, there to defend himſelf ; 
but, after having made his preparations, he 
fed among the mountains, accompanied by 
ix hundred horſemen, and left his mother, 
his wives, and children, to the mercy of his 
enemies, : 


From Mequinez to Tarudant, Muley 
Abdallah viſited all the mountains, among 
he inhabitants of which the Negroes were 


eld in averſion, and by this means raiſed 
himſelf 


E 


himſelf a party. Had he been ſuſceptille 
of reflection and prudence, he might hay 
re-eſtabliſhed his power; but, equally in, 
petuous in proſperity and adverſity, he con- 
tinually acted . with violence: the very 
tribes that had teſtified their attachment to 
him ſoon felt rhe caprices of his charader, 
and cruelty ; he, with his own hands, ill 
treating and killing thoſe among them why 
came to make him remonſtrances : ſo that, 
at length, he was deteſted and execrated by 
all the provinces, which no longer would 
intereſt themſelves in his behalf. 


Muley Ali, who was at Tafilet when he 
was called to empire, arrived at Mequinez, 
in October 1735. The firſt of his, cares 
after his entrance, was to inform himſelf 
concerning the ſtate of the treaſury, which 
he knew had been left rich by his brother, 
Muley Achmet Daiby. Seeing it reduced to 
a very trifle, he, avaricious and barbarouslike 
his predeceſſors, indulged his ferocity ; and 
the mother of Muley Abdallah, beholding 
one of her own female attendants aflafh- 
nated i in her arms, and fearing herſelf to f 


fall the victim of his fury, gave him ſome 2 


infor- 


P! 
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Kul formation concerning a part that had 
have teen concealed, but which; however, was of 
ho all value. | 
con. oy 
"0 Anxious to preſerve a crown, for which 

5 3 = Labs +: hubs > 

it oe was indebted to the preponderating 
ter wer of the Negroes, this prince diſtri- 


i iced among them all the money that re- 
Vo ned in the treaſury; and, without 
hat, freſeeing the conſequences, further pro- 
Ice them, as ſoon as he ſhould be able 


uld o pay it, the ſum of two hundred thou- 


ind ducats, or between fifty and fixty 
houſand pounds ſterling. Hitherto the 


be aties of Fez and Mequinez, and their de- 

en endencies only, were under the obedience 

"© if Muley Ali; the remainder of the em- 

Th, pre was to be acquired by the ur of the 

uch Negroes. : 
Ir, 

J Their general, the ſame whom Abdallah 

like ntended to have cut off, went, at the head 
and of thirty thouſand men, to beſiege Mo- 

ing deco, took it by aſſault, put the garriſon 

. o the ſword, and gave up the city to be 
| Mllaged by his ſoldiers. Actuated by re- 

py ntment, this general propoſed to march 


and 
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and give battle to Muley Abdallah him. 


ſelf; but, perceiving indications of irreſo. 
lution among his troops, that had ſo oſten 
experi: nced the capricious generoſity of 
this Emperor, he was determined to march 
with his army into the province of Beni. 
Haſſen, whence it carried off the flocks 
and herds, and ravaged the environs of Sal. 
lee; which place refuſed to open its gates, 


However high the reſentment of the 
| Negroes might be againſt Muley Abdallah, 

ſtill their deſire of money ſoon made them 
forget his cruelties, recollecting only the 
profuſion of his gifts. Muley Ali was 
poor, and this to them was a feeble recom- 
mendation; their general, who was in the 
intereſts of the latter, inſenſibly loſt the 
confidence of his ſoldiers. Influenced by 
their own avidity, and the intrigues of the 
mother of Muley Abdallah, who promiſed 
each man thirty ducats if they would pro- 
claim the Emperor once more, they, in 
May, 1736, depoſed Muley Ali, who had 
for ſome time paſt ſtupified himſelf by the 


Unmoder: ate uſe of the Achicha, which had 
benum- 


L553 7] 
beuumbed his powers of n and 
mind“. 


Informed of the reſtoration of Muley 
Abdallah, Muley Ali retreated in his turn 
among the neighbouring mountains of 
Tremecen, accompanied by his family, and 
only ſome forty men, WhO reſolved: to 
follow his fortunes. 'F 
A ſecond: time called to the throne, 
Muley Abdallah received at Teza, where 
he then was, a deputation of the officers | 
of the Negroes, at the head of two thou- 
ſand men, to announce the revolution, and 
ccort him to Mequinez. Although the 
Emperor treated this deputation with de- 
the monſtrations of gratitude, he ſtill refuſed 
by WM to return to Mequinez, unleſs the Negroes 
the would deliver up their general, Selim Doo- 


* This plant greatly reſembles hemp, and, mixed with 
aher drugs, produces the ſame kind of intoxication as 
nad WY opium. Some of the Moors take it continually ; it inſpires 
the bem with agreeable reveries, and, though exceſſively heat- 
ng, it benumbs the ſenſes, In ſome conſtitutions, it it renders 
thoſe who take it furious, 


* quelli; 
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quelli; ; and he chen promiſed. to recon. 
penſe them by a gift of four hundred 
thouſand ducats, (or upward of a hun- 


died” thouſand erg] lterling) which be 
"FE conce or 
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| Coyetous | as s they were of f money, Yet 
e delivering 1 up of their general Was re- 


- 0 to the Negroes; beſide, they per- 
ceived that the plan of Muley Abqallab 
Was to weaken their | power, , aud no longer 
to remain dependent on the influence 
they had acquired i in the election of Em- 


peror. Selim Dooquelli, an artful. man, 


and beloved by the ſoldiers, was ſo power 
ful in perſuading them that they did not 
heſitate c once more to renounce their elec- 


tion of Muley Abdallah, and to proclaim 
Muley Mahomet, Ool Del Ariba*. The 


general expedited a courier to the latter at 


Tafilet, and ſent him a detachment. to 


eſcort him to Mequinez. Thus was Niu- 
ley Abdallah, by his imprudence, depoſed 


Y | * 93 IIS: * 


That is to ſay, the ſon of the Ariba, which ade 


< 8 name of the queen, his mother. 


. 


Gn} 
either the ſame, or nearly the ſame day, 
on which he was once more elected. 


This precipitate proceeding, notwith- 
ſanding, gave birth to quatrels among the 
ſoldiers, who were not all of the ſame 
opinion, They took to their arms, the 
party of Muley Abdallah became victorious, 


and he was a third time proclaimed be- 


fore the arrival, of Muley Mahomet. The 
latter, being then on the road, found him- 


ſelf obliged to ſtop at Old Fez, where he 


was received and treated as Emperor: 
Sovereignty, in times ſo perilous, was a 
very precarious and temporary poſſeſſion, 
which depended entirely on the moment 


and its accidents, on the character of the 


commanders and the caprices of the ſol- 
diery. 


The officers of the Negroes, having re- 
inſtated Muley Abdallah on the throne, 
intereſted themſelves in behalf of their 
general, and obtained a promiſe of pardon 
by the mediation of the Emperor's mo- 
ther. Selim Dooquelli, who had: taken 

Vor. II. d refuge 
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refuge in an aſylum, left this hoſpitium 
on the word of the Emperor; but he in- 
formed his ſoldiers of the fear he had, that 
he ſhould become the victim of the de- 
<« ceit of this ſubtle and ſanguinary fox, 
„ who, ſaid he to them, only wiſhes to de- 
„ prive you of your chief, that he may 
« deſtroy you with the greater facility.“ 


His fears and forbodings were juſtified 
by the event. Having been conducted to 
Teza, covered by the cloth of the ſanc- 
tuary, to which he bad fled, he proſtrated 
himſelf before Muley Abdallah ; the Em- 
peror kiſſed the holy cloth, that far paying 
reſpect to cuſtom, and ordered it to be taken 
from the general, but, regardleſs of the 
aſylum of religion, or his pledged faith, bu- 
ried his lance in his body, and called for a 
cup that he might drink his blood. He af- 
terward cut off the perſons attached to 
this general, and even his children, whom 
he cauſcd to be ſtrangled in his preſence. | 


This thirſt of blood, this diſreſpect of 
his word, and of the prejudices 'of. the na- 
tion, incited general indignation againſt 

I Muley 
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Muley Abdallah. Not ouly! is the fin@u- 
\rics of their Saints conſidered, anions the 
Moors, as a certain aſylum which guards 
the culprit againſt the firſt efforts of au- 
thority, and yields him the means of juſti- 
fing himſelf, but a like reſpe& is alſo 
paid to the very habit of the ſaint, to whom 
my ſuch hoſpitium is conſecrated. To 
act contrary to this cuſtom, to treat the 
public opinion with contempt, and thus to 
nolate the ſacred rights of the holy place 
of refuge, was.to deprive the nation of all 
protection from the power of deſpotiſm; 
ret Muley Abdallah, acknowledging no 
aer rule than his arbitrary will, took a 
pleaſure in contemning theſe hoſpitiums 
nd their Marabouts, for which and whom 
the Moors. have ſo much veneration, De- 
irous of preventing the reſentment which 
lis ill faith muſt inſpire among the Ne- 
goes, the Emperor departed from Teza 
ir Mequinez, under the pretext of pay- 
ug them the four hundred thouſand du- 
as w. hich they had been promiſed. In 
rder to gain time, and the better to de- 
ave the ſoldier 3, he commanded the earth 
obe dug up, in certain places which he 


S 2 deſcribed 


1 % 


deſcribed; and, affected the utmoſt afto- 
niſhment when no money was found, 
Having, nevertheleſs, promiſed. to pay the 
Negroes/before he made his entrance into 
Mequinez, and being arrived there with. 
out the power of ling his promi, 
Muley Abdallah knew not how to a, 
The ſum of four hundred thouſand du- 
cats, and the gratification which had 
been before ſtipulated with his mother, 
amounted to near two millions of ducats; 
all the money he had poſſeſſed had before 
been diſperſed, and he was obliged to {ell 
bis arms, his horſes, , and Jewels ;, but 
though this ſacrifice proved his defire to 
pay, it did not produce the quarter of the 


ſum he had promiſed. 
a 

"Hs had Muley Abdallah more need { 
of circumſpection, and reſource in bi : 
I 


own underſtanding, than at this inſtant 
Secretly deteſted by his ſoldiers, who were 
enamoured only of his prodigality, he hi 
the more to dread from their iuconſlanc 
becauſe that he was at no great diſtan- 
from Muley Mahomet, and to whom on 


he had been preferred in the hope of f 
War 


1 

ward. The Emperor once more entered 
into treaty with the Negroes, and promiſed 
to pay them in the ſpace of two months, 
while theſe ſoldiers, on their part, deter- 
mined to remain neuter during that in- 
terval, and neither intereſt themſelves in 
his behalf nor in behalf of n Ma- 
homet, who was ſhut 7 5 cod Neude I 


Menn 1 
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Thus we behold a deſporis forendgh 
capitulating with his ſoldiers; yet, being 
themſelves the inſtruments of deſpotiſm, it 
is no wiſe aſtoniſhing to ſee them ſome- 
times thus 88 as e 


This reſolution of 0 Negiges 4 
mined Muley Abdallah to lay ſiege to Fez, 
accompanied by the Brebes of his party. 
The city made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance, 
and the ſallies of Muley Mahomet were 
ſo ſucceſsful that the Brebes, wearied and 
and diſheartened, determined to raiſe the 
mo | | 

The two months, which the Negroes 
had granted to Muley Abdallah, being ex- 
pired, they ſent to' demand their money, 

L 7:5 £6 3 Fabra! 
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as a creditor ſends to demand a debt. 
The Emperor made excules, pleaded pre- 
ſent circumſtances, and once more paid 

them with promiſes. The Negroes, whom 
| money alone might render tractable, now 
| recollected all the vices of Muley Abdal- 
lah, his cruelties, his ill faith, and hatred 
to them; nor could they fiad any being 
ſo pdious as this Emperor, when he ng 
longer had any thing to give. 15 
The murmurs of this turbulent body, 
whoſe reſentment and ferocity were 
dreaded by Muley Abdallah, determined 
him to eſcape with what he could colle& 
moſt precious, and, retire among the moun- 
tains, accompanied by his mother, his 
ſon, and a few ſoldiers. Aſtoniſhed at the 
flight of the Emperor, and irreſolute them- 
ſelves concerning the manner in which 
they ought to act, the N egroes, in October 
1736, once more named Muley Mahomet 
Ool Del Ariba, at the ſolicitations of the 
deputies of Fez, who engaged to pay, in 
behalf of this prince, the four hundred 
thouſand ducats, which had been promiſed 
them by Muley Abdallah. 72208 
| 5 Nuley 


- 
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Muley Mahomet, dreading his brother as 


a rival, and the fickleneſs of the foldiery, 
ſent an army, againſt Muley Abdallah, 
among the mountains in which he had 
taken refuge; but this army dared not to 
attack the Brebes in their faſtnefles, and 
was impelled to retreat. After raiſing Aa 
more numeroys army, Muley Mahomet 


marched thither in perſon, but with no 


better ſucceſs; his cavalry being incapable 
of acting, among mountains and precipices, 
he was obliged to renounce his enterprize, 
and to content himſelf with ravaging the 


country, and deſtroying ſome caſtles in the 


environs, His army, having afterward 
been attacked by the Brebes i 11 a defile, was 


beaten, and thrown into diſorder. Muley 


Mahomet was himſelf wounded in the 
arm, and in danger of being taken, having 


tought perſonally, and with great valour. 


After theſe acts of hoſtility, the Negroes, 
much more occupied concerning their own 
intereſts than the maintenance of the ſove- 
reign power, began to make remonſtrances 
concerning the four hundred thouſand 
ducats, which the deputies of Fez had 

S 4 | under- 


} , 
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undertaken to pay ; the latter having cluded” 
the payment of this ſum, the ſoldiers no 
longer could diſſemble their reſentment,” 


Theſe -reſtleſs and avaricious troops indi- 
cated ſo much indifference | conicernitig' 
Muley Mahomet, that this prince, who Was 
mild; juſt, and the enemy of tyranny, was 
on the eve of laying down his authority 


voluntarily, that he might no longer ſub- 
ject himſelf to the phantaſies of theſe 


forces . The Negroes, perceiving the Þ- 


vereign they had choſen poſſeſſed not that 
ſpirit of ve xation which alone might gra- 
tify their rapacity, ſuddenly ſtripped Him 
of the authority, they had beſtowed, and, 
in 1738, named his brother, Muley Zin 
Lahabdin, as his ſucceſſor. | 9 


4 77 


The reign of Muley Zin was but wo. 
mentary. —_ Abdallah, who had gone 


Zac „ This prince | has been dead about ten years; he geo 
like a private man near Mequinez, where I had the ho- 
nour of being acquainted with him and his ſons. Like 
the princes of the Arabs, they ſupported themſelves on tbe 
revenues of their lands, flocks, and herds. "TheFI were _ 
polite, and exceedingly affable 1 in ſociety. 


to ward 


i 


toward Morocco, where he had made him: 
ſelf a powerful party, was a fourth tine 
proclaimed Emperor by the provinces of 
te South, that had taken arms to coο̃ 
erat the power of the Negroes. Made 
wiſe by the viciſſitudes of fortune, ta 
which he had been expoſed by his o-] ðůł Z! 
rices and diff pations, and by the avidity* (17 
and inconſtancy of his troops, the Em- 
peror felt the neceflity of weakening: theſe V 
inſolent Negroes, who i $98 175 5 at f 
their pleaſure, ger F] 


He lon g remained encamped under 
Mount Atlas with an army of Brebes, ſup- 
poſing that the Negroes would march to 
attack him, and intending there to give 
them battle: but, finding this project did 
not ſucceed, he began his march for Me- 
quinez, "where, on his arrival, his election : 
was confirmed. The Negroes had con- 
ſented to this, becauſe they perceived no 
better means of acting; they, nevertheleſs, 
did not behold with pleaſure a monarch on 
the throne, who, prodigal as he had been 
in his gifts, had yet fo often deceived them, 


and who, contrary to the faith of promiſes 
picdgedy 
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pledged, had facrificed their general and ; 
| principal chiefs to his policy and his ven. 
geance ; but they were obliged bo, diflemble 0 
their diſcontent. 0 
As the avarice of theſe troops favourcd 
the intrigues of all thoſe who aſpired to ſo- 
vereigu power, the ſecret diſſatisfaction of 
the Negroes ſoon found an opportunity of 0 
making itſelf manifeſt, The mother of Mu- 
ley Muſtadi, who clandeſtinely negotiated þ 
with their general, ſo well ſucceeded that \ 
ſhe diſpoſed them to favour her ſon, who, WM ; 
in 1740, was proclaimed Emperor, and Will | 
Muley Abdallah was once more obliged to 
retire among the mountains. Such and ſo | 
inceflant were theſe revolutions; for, asthey 0 
depended on the cupidity and inconſtancy t 
of an armed mob, theſe raiſed up Empe- Ne 
rors and pulled them down, almoſt in the Ml 1 
ſame moment. r 
SHE | F 2 ti 
Muley Muſtadi, unwilling to depend on f. 
the caprice of his ſoldiers, thought he n 


acted wiſely in uniting himſelf with the 
province of Beni-Haſſen, and with the 
Batſhaw of Tangiers, who governed that 


of 
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of Garb. This alliance, by which a 
union was again effected between all the 
north of the empire, inſpired the troops 
with jealouſy; and, that they might not 
gire Muley Muſtadi time fufficient to 
ſtrengthen his party, they Once more re- 
called Muley Abdallah, _ Me 


Muley Muſtadi, however, was not de- 
poſed with the ſame eale as his predeceſ- 
{ors had been, | Each party maintained and 
defended his election by the force of arms. 
Various actions happened between the two 
armies, and many fell on both ſides. At 
length, Muley Abdallah, ſupported by the 
Negroes, the Ludaya, and the moſt war- 
like tribes, was victorious over the factions 
of the two provinces, which, powerful as 
they were, could not withſtand an army 
compoſed of ſoldiers inured to war. Mu- 
ley Muſtadi, on his part, without WhOolly 
renouncing empire, thought proper to re- 
tire to Arzilla, where he carried on a con- 
ſderable commerce in grain with the Spa- 
niards. | HENS 


The 
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The empire at this time was, for a 
ſhort ſpace, divided between Muley Muſ- 
tadi and Muley Abdallah; - the latter, de. 
firous of obliging his brother wholly to 
abdicate the throne, marched with an 
army to poſſeſs himſelf of Tangiers, and 
to cut off the Baſhaw, Achmet Ben Ali, 
who was governer of the city, and who 
ſuſtained Muley Muſtadi, by his credit; his 
money, and his troops. The Baſhaw hav. | 
ing been killed in battle, the city was 
taken, and his palace was pillaged; but 
his ſon, Mahomet Ben Achmet; had'time 
to eſcape to Gibralter, e- he eattied 
all his wealth, e . 4061 40 
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Muley Muſtadi e bye this momen- 
tary diverſion to go and ravage the en. 
virons of Fez. On his return from this 
expedition, he was attacked near Alcaſſar by 
Muley Abdallah, and, having been deſerted 
in the battle by a part of his forces, he 
found himſelf obliged to retreat to Salle, 
where, notwithſtanding his defeat, he was 
received and acknowledged Emperor. 8 


he 


r 0g Þ:i 


T he t town of Rabat, which” is dal 
parated from Sallee by a river, having re- 
fuſed to own his authority, a civil war aroſe 
between the two places, which long coliti- 
nued, and which was equally ruinous to 
both by the facility they mutually had to 
injure each other. | Sallee and Rabat, hiv- 
ing become feudatory towns of the em pire, 
under Muley Iſhmael, formed at that time 
a kind of republic, under a municipal go- 
vernment : reſtored to the monar chy, they 
might, by their wealth, and the character 
of their inhabitants, favour the factions 


that diſtracted the empire. | 


Mule Muſtadi, for fourteen months, 
beſieged Rabat; but, finding himſelf un- 
able to take the place, he retired to Tedla, 
where he Was arreſted and put in chains 
by the Brebes, of the party of Muley Ab- 

dallah. The Brebes of the cafile of Oor- 
dega carried him off in the night, and 
tranſported. bim into the hoſpitium of 
Sidi El Mati, a facred aſylum, the faints 
of which family had inherited the venera- 
ration of the people. Sidi El Mati efcorted 
Muley Muſtadi to Sallee, where the Ba- 


i | ſhaw, 


44 
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ſhaw, F 1 received him with ſo much 


the more eagerneſs inaſmuch as that town, 
devoted to this prince, was totally averſe to 


Muley Abdallah, | Mt 


Muley Muſtadi, however, finding that 


he was incapable of reſiſting the faction 


of the Negroes, or of reſtoring tranquillity | 


to an empire ever in revolt, renounced the 
throne, and once more went to Arzilla, 
where he lived like a private perſon, and 
continued to trade with Europe. 


Muley Abdallah thus, at length, was for 
the ſixth time, maſter of the empire, and 
the Negroes, enfeebled by ſo many divi- 


ſions, became leſs inſolent in proportion as 


there were fewer candidates for ſovereign 
power; beſide, it was no longer poſſible to 


{et up the crown to the beſt bidder, or to 


gratify the avarice of the ſoldiers, becauſe 


of the exhauſted ſtate of the treaſury, and 


of the difficulty with which contributions 
might any longer be raiſed in the pro- 


vinces, which had been entirely laid deſo- 
late by ſuch a ſucceſſion of revolutions. 
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Abdallah determined to ſuppreſs this auda- 


king more to hope, and from whoſe inſo- 
knce he had every thing to fear. He art- 
fully took every occaſion to involve the 
Negroes in quarrels with the moun- 
tineers, and, by his ſecret intrigues, en- 


rovinces. Under the pretence of forced 
contributions, the amount of which he 
was to receive, he often ſet the Negroes at 


ic Emperor himſelf would fend faithful 
troops, that the Negroes might be put be- 


public hatred, his private vengeance, and his 


ieceflary, in conſequence of the avarice, 
ickleneſs, and preponderance of the Ne- 
woes, theſe turbulent forces, that had ſo 

often 


Become more prudent and eircumſpect 
by experience, and full of reſentment 
inſt the Negroes, the inconſtancy of 
Go he had fo often experienced, Muley 


cous ſoldiery, from whoſe aid he had no- 


lavoured to render them odious to all the 


nariance with the Brebes, by whom they 
were held in abhorrence; Keeping up a 
correſpondence with theſe mountaineers, 


tween two fires, and thus ſacrificed to the 


future repoſe. By ſuch acts of barbarous 
jolicy, which had, in ſome ſort, become 


s ” 
- 
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- often put up the empire at auction; b 
"that NO they had Dm i 
5 Del 
The Nepfoes eig chus Wie 

| Rinpeive' recovered his power, and the em 
pire a part of its tranquillity. Muley Ab 
dallah was firmly eſtabliſhed on the thront 
and remained thus in peaceable poſſeſſio 
till his death. Vet did not all the vatietie 
of fortune he had felt make any chatg 
in the manners of this Moor; he ſtill pre 
ſerved the ſanguinary and cruel charade 
he from the firſt had teſtified, and ſtill in 
ſpired no other ſentiments than thoſe 0 
fear and terror. Ingenious in refining ot 
| barbarity, not a week paſled, perhaps not 
day, that did not behold ſome one imme 
lated to his 8 or his e r eig 


It muſt, e e ou ackiie 
ledged that, cruel and frantic as were th. 
acts which diſgraced his reign, he ſtill gant 
tokens of ſome principles of equity ant 
diſintereſtedneſs, which, though they can 
not excuſe, ſeem, in ſome degree, tofoftell 
bis ferocity. When any Moor whateverha 


cornmitted a crime, Muley Abdallah cauſec 
; hin 
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bim to be-puniſhed with the utmoſt. ſeve- 
rity, without ſeizing on his wealth. An 
Alcaid, after having been impriſoned and 
condemded to death, offered to give him his 
riches, which were very conſiderable, would 
he only grant him his life. Thy riches,” 
anſwered the Emperor, , belong to thy 
% children, who are not guilty; but, as 
thou art, it is but Jun that thou inbegeſt 
2 n, 3; 


Muuley Abdallah wks): at TRE Jig: | 
prefled thoſe revolutions, by which his 
reign had ſo often been diſturbed, he al- 
ternately made Mequinez and Morocco his 
places of refidetice, that he might occaſion- 
ally be preſent at each boundary of his em- 
pire, and overawe, with the greater eaſe, the 
provinces, whoſe inconſtancy he feared. 
'Heafterward commanded the palace, called 
Arbiba, to be built near New Fez; in 
which he rey the latter - of his 
ms N 0 291. ac 


Heir to all the caprices and barbaraties 
of Muley — he 1403 ee his 
Von. IL. i Fir prudance 
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prudence nor his policy. More generous 
than his father, and leſs a ſlave to the pre- 
judices of his religion, he did not reſem- 
ble him in his diſlike of Europeans : he 
| ſoon concluded treaties of peace with the 
Engliſh and the Dutch, who, in the be— 
ginning of the preſent century, enjoyed 
almoſt the excluſive commerce of Eu- 
rope; the confidence of foreign powers, 
under his reign, was ſo far eſtabliſhed 
that ſeveral commercial houſes were ſettled 
at Tetuan, Sallee, Saffi, and Santa Cruz; 
and the merchants, as well as the ſhips of 
nations that were not at peace with the 
empire of Morocco, there enjoyed all the 
rights and good faith of aſylum. 


After the example of his father, Muley 
Abdallah employed the ſlaves, whom the 
fate of battles gave into the power of his 
corſairs, on the public works; and, though 
he treated them with barbarous rigour, 
chaſtiſing and putting them to death on 
the ſhghteſt pretence, he {till held it con- 
trary to the principles of humanity to te- 


. Fuſe their being redeemed ; many of them 
were releaſed under his reign, and thus, 


amidſt 


« L 


13 


20 the moſt exceſſive erüelties, did 
he ſeem to be impreſſed with ſome ſen · 
timents of humanity and juſtice. _ 


The plague, which had laid wal the 
ſtates of Morocco, under the 1 reign of Mu- 
ley Iſhmael, again committed new ravages 
under that of Muley Abdallah, and made 
its appearance in 1752, being cömmuni- 
cated to the Moors from Algiers and Tunis, 
whither it had been brought from Tur- 
err 


i 


It was at the commencement of the 
reign of Muley Abdallah, in 1732, that 


The plague was almoſt general in Turkey in the year 
1751, and Conſtantinople loſt a third of its inhabitants. 
The ravages of this ſcourge of man were, in ſome degree, 
foretold by the old people, who, ſeeing the quantity of 
ſnow that fell in the winter of 1750 and 1751, foreboded, 
from experience, that the plague would become yery fatal. 
Their prophecy was juſtified by the event, though it had by - 
many been regarded as vague and idle, It might happen 
that the nitrous particles, with which the air was 1mpreg- 
nated, increaſed the fermentation of the blood, and ren« 
dered the contagion more quick and poiſonous. I have 
allowed myſelf to write this note, which, perhaps, may 


deſerre indulgence from the accurate obſervers of nature. 


1 the 
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the Duke de Riperda, renowned for. his 
high rank and adventures, paſſed over to 
the court of Morocco. Born in the pro- 
vince of Groningen, and become miniſter 
of Spain, under Philip. V., this Duke, after 
his diſgrace, was expoſed for a time to nu- 
merous viciſſitudes of fortune. After 
eſcaꝑing from Segovia, where he was im- 
priſoned, he went to England and Hol- 
land; his reſtleſs and turbulent temper 
made him liſten to the inſtigations of the 
Alcaid, Perez, who, at that time, reſided 
as ambaſſador at the Hague, and turn his 
thoughts toward Morocco, 


Full of animoſity againſt the court of 
Madrid, the Duke formed the project of 
beſieging Ceuta, thinking he ſhould there- 
by involve the court of Morocco in his re- 
ſentment. He met a very kind reception 
from Muley Abdallah ; but the ſtates of 
the Emperor being conſtantly a prey to re- 
volutions, and he himſelf inconſiſtent, 
the Duke went to Tetuan, and made 
that the place of his reſidence. 


Here 


S 8 
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Here he formed various projects to diſſi- 
pate his weatineſs, and animate the Moors 
againſt Spain; but his motives of reſent- 
ment, and plans of revenge, were wholly 
jneffectual at a court which never acted 
from any fixed ſyſtem, and which was it- 


ſelf too much divided to concern itſelf 


with foreign intereſts. By nature turbu- 
lent, the Duke afterward entered into the 
projects of Baron Neuhof, who, under the 
name of Theodore, was for a moment ww 
of Corſica. 


Deſirous of prevailing on the court of 
Morocco to unite itſelf with the people of 
Tunis, who were diſpoſed to give aid to 
this rifing kingdom, he made many jour- 
nies to the court at Mequinez, where his 
plan appeared to be approved; but he was 
amuſed only with hopes, in order to obtain 
preſents, and his political views were very 
little regarded. It is not, however, true 
that the Duke de Riperda became a proſe- 
lyte to Mahometaniſm; nor did he ever 
command the armies of Morocco, as ſome 
writers have affirmed. Some Moors of 
the country, who were particularly ac- 
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quainted with him, have affured me that 
he ended his life and romantic adventures 
at Tetuan, toward the end of the year 
1737, without either changing his dreſs 
or his ON" 


Muley Abdallah having paſſed the 
greater part of his life in one continued 
agitation, never, during the firſt years of 
his reign, taſting repoſe, it may be that 
this erratic and troubleſome life might con- 
tribute to the brutal ferocity« of his character, 
and to that depravation of manners which 
made him contemned by his ſubjects. His 
whole poſterity conſiſted but of two male 
children; the eldeſt having died in the 
caſtle of Rabat, while heading his father $ 
party againſt Muley Muſtadi, there only | 
remained Sidi Mahomet, the preſent reigh- 
ing Emperor. 


This circumſtance, prevented the divi- 
ſons, which always ariſe on the death of an 
Emperor, to obtain the ſucceſſion; for, as the 

rights of ſeniority and birth are not ſuffici- 
ently eſtabliſhed to give unequivocal claim, 
all the ſons of the late ſovereign, anxious to 


poſſeſs 


1: $4; 


poſſeſs a crown, form parties; and the em- 
pire becomes the inheritance of him Who 
is the ſtrongeſt and moſt wealthy. 


Sidi Mahomet, deſirous of fixing the 
public opinion concerning huaſelf and ac- 
cuſtoming the people to obedience, ob- 
tained from his father the government of 
Safi, where he paſſed a part of bis youth, 
Scveral European merchants had ſettled in 
this city, which, at that time, was the 
moſt commercial on the whole coaſt ; and 
this prince, who was exceedingly eaſy of 
acceſs, and whoſe views were equally to 
employ his tune agreeably and to gain va- 
luable information, frequently converſed 
with theſe merchants conceruing the cuſ- 
toms of Europe, the commerce of its na- 
tions, their taxes, and their mode of admi- 
niſtration. At this time it was that Sidi 
Mahomet acquired thoſe general, vague, 
and imperfect ideas, which ſince have un- 
folded themſelves duriug the courſe of his 
reign, and which have given Europeans an 
advantageous opinion of his abilities. Theſe 
are, perhaps, held in higher conſideration 
among foreign nations than in his own 

| : "= empire, 
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empite, as however, the beſt judges. 


ment may be formed of his principles, by 
an actual view of their WEIR 


Deſirous of ſhewing himſelf in 3 pro- 


vinces of the empire, Sidi Mahomet, 
while prince, pretended it was neceſſary 
he ſhould journey through them, in order 
to make the ſovereign authority reſpee· 
table, which authority he inſenſibly appro- 

riated to himſelf: he traverſed thoſe of 
Duquella, Tedla, and Temſena, where he 


levied many contributions, to his own 


profit, with a high hand. At his return, 
his father, who had retired to Fez, en- 


truſted him with the government of Mo- 


rocco, and there he reſided with one of his 


couſins, Muley Dris, an enlightened prince, | 
who, f in the firſt advances of Sidi Mahomet 
toward empire, aided him by his advice and 


| abilities. 


Of all the princes who had diſputed ſo- 


vereign power with Muley Abdallah, Mu- | 


ley Muftadi was the only one who, when- 
ever his brother ſhould die, might raiſe an 
inſurrection in the provinces of "the North. 


Sidi 


ny Fa 


QI 
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1 a) 
tdi Mahomet, in order to prevent any ſuch * 
attempts, ſent him notice to quit AT rr 
and to go and reſide at Fez, where he, a 
ſhort time after, died. | 
The better to eſtabliſh his authority in 
the north of the empire, Sidi Mahomet 
left Morocco, in 1755, accompanied by an 
amy, and preſented himſelf, during the 
month of Auguſt, before Rabat and Sallee, 
which places, ſince the reign of Muley Iſh- 
mael, had been governed by a ſpecial admi- 
niſtration of dlicis own, and formed a kind 
of republic. This regency, though feuda- 
tory to the empire, appeared to preferibe 
limits to the ſovereign authority. The in- 
habitants of theſe combined towns, known 
by the name of Saletines, or Sallee rovers, 
fitted out corfairs at their own expence, Gy 
and were in poſſeſſion of the gains of pi- 
racy, and the advantages of commerce, 2 
which, by the ſituation of thoſe towns on 
the ſea ſhore, and the induſtry of the peo- 
fle, had become conſiderable. 5 


The wealth and independence of theſe 
two cities afforded motives ſufficiently 
2 | „powerful 


\ 
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powerful to enflame the ambition of the 
prince, covetous as he was of riches, and de- 


ſirous of empire. Sidi Mahomet had further 


cauſe of enmity againſt theſe places, ariſing 
from the wavering ſtate in which they re- 
mained during the revolutions that had dif- 
turbed the reign of his father. This was 
remembered with rancour by the prince, 


and thus had the recollection of the wealth 
they contained, their independence, and | 


the part they had taken in behalf of Mu- 
ley Muſtadi, long excited his gi and 
his reſentment. Sh 


Rabat and Sallee, though united by a 
confederation, which ſituation, mutual 
convenience, and contiguity, rendered ne- 
ceſſary, were, nevertheleſs, diſturbed by 
that ſpirit of reſtleſſneſs ſo natural to the 
Moors, and by a diverſity of intereſts, 
which were continual and unccaſing cauſes 
of quarrels and diſſenſions. On the ap- 
proach of Sidi Mahomet, however, they 
united their forces, and reſolved to refuſe 
entrance to the prince. 


Rabat, 


— — 


at; 
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Rabat, faithful to its engagements, ob- 
tinately defended its walls; but the Ba- 
haw, Fenis, who commanded at Sallee, 
geſirous of obtaining the favours of the 
prince, and by his ſubmiſſion of conferring ! 
m obligation on Sidi Mahomet, as he had 
before done on Muley Muſtadi, repaired, in 
company with the principal men of the 
ity, to the camp of the prince, on the 26th. 
of Auguſt, there to ſupplicate for clemency 
ind reward. Sidi Mahomet pardoned the 
Baſhaw, Fenis, and ſent him back ex- 
ceedingly well ſatisfied, but, ſome time 
ifter, took an opportunity to effect his de- 
truction, and had him ſtoned to death in 
his prefenge,'/ 5, 127 


After the reduction of the city of Sallee, 
mat of Rabat, which found a difficulty 
of preventing communication by the river, 
was alſo obliged to ſubmit. Sidi Mahomet 
impriſoned the principal perſons in the go- 
rernment, behaved to them like a haughty- 
nor, and obliged them to pay heavy con- 
tributions. One of the inhabitants, whoſe: 
name was Miſteri, exceedingly wealthy, 
and at the head of the confederants, en- 

2 gaged | 
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paged 1 to ſupply the place with food bimfelf 
during a year ; but the brother of this re. 
publican betrayed him to the prince, whom 
he informed of the ſtate of the Place, 
Miſteri was ſtripped of his property, as a 
puniſhment for his firm reſiſtance; and his 
brother was made governor of Rabat, a 
A reward for his treachery. 


All the inhabitants of the city were 


made to feel the reſentment of the 
prince. Three merchant's houſes, two 
French, one Engliſh, and a Spaniſh con- 
vent, were not excepted. The monks, 
who had no property, were made ſlaves, 
and where afterward ranſomed. The 
merchants themſelves were not releaſed 
till each of them had firſt paid ten thou- 
ſand piaſtres, and theſe were paid in 
effects, which were eſtimated at fo low a 
price that their rauſom amounted to double 
the ſum. The Engliſh merchant, for 
bas ſold ter to Muley Muſtadi, 
was treated with till greater rigour; and, 
after having been expoſed to various humi- 
hations and violences, hung himfelf in de- 


ſpair. The taking of Rabat and Sallec 
expoſed 


—— — — 
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expoſed the inhabitants of theſe two pla- 
ces to very conſiderable impoſitions, but 
coſt none of them their lives, the Baſhaw, 
Fenis, alone excepted, who was put to death 
ſome time afterward, and who was the ſole 
victim the prince appears to have facrificed 
to his reſentment. Perhaps this is the only 
act of cruelty with which he-can be re- 
proached ; and, for the commiſſion of 
which, he has himſelf teſtified his reopen 


tance. 


By that contradiction which is either 
natural to man, to the character of this 
prince, or, perhaps, to arbitrary power, 
didi Mahomet chaſtiſed Sallee for having 
received, and Rabat for not having re- 
caved, Muley Muſtadi, He, with W Te 
reaſon, reproached the inhabitants of the 
latter place for their conduct toward his 
brother, whom they had beſieged and al- 
moſt ſtarved to death, in the caſtle where 
he had ſhut himſelf up, when defending the 
rights and intereſts of his father, Muley 
Abdallah. 


After 
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After having ſubjected the cities of Ri. 


bat and Sallee, Sidi Mahomet marched into 
the North of the empire, where he obliged 


the Alcaid, Lucas, Governor of Tetuan, 
to reader up an account of his adminiſtra. 
tion. This Alcaid, who had taken adyan- 
tage of the diſtance of the court, and the 
feebleneſs of the government, in the latter 


part of the reign of Muley Abdallah, to 


extend his own authority, was ſtripped of 


his property and power. 


Sidi Mahomet reformed various abuſes 


during the life of his father, with whom 
he almoſt divided the empire, till, at aft 
Muley Abdallah, worn out by age, and till 


more by the troubles he had met with 
during his reign, died on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1757, in his palace at Fez, where 
he had only preſerved the ſhadow of au- 


rhority. 


Expoſed as he was himſelf, in the firſt 


vears of his reign, to all the caprices of 


fortune, and as his ſubjects were to all thoſe 


of his own temper, this Emperor till had 
ſome good qualities, which were clouded by 


a much 
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a much greater number of vices. He poſ- 
ſeſſed courage, judgment, and generoſity; 
but was violent, ſanguinary, and addicted 
to drunkenneſs, and to a depraved and in- 
famous vice, Which he made faſhionable 
at his court. The ferocity of his cha- 
racter ſeemed to be the conſequence of an 
atrabilarious conſtitution, and which diſ- 
played itſelf periodically, occaſioned, per- 
haps, by the greater or leſs agitation of 
the blood. 


He one day made a preſent of two thou- 
ſand ducats to a confidential domeſtic, and 
2dvifed him to go and live far from his 
preſence, that he might not be expoſed to 
the effects of his fury. The attachment 
to his maſter was ſo great that the ſervant 
refuſed, and, in one of his barbarous fits, 
Muley Abdallah ſhot this faithful ſervant, 
reproaching him with his folly for not hav- 
ing left him as he had been adviſed. 


As he was paſſing the river of Beth on 


horſeback, at the place where it falls into 


the Seboo, the Emperor was in danger of 
being drowned, when one of his Negroes 
ran 


« ſaints ! 
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ran to his ſuccour and preſerved is life, 
The ſlave congratulated himſelf for hay. 


ing ſaved his maſter, when the Emperor, 


drawing his ſabre clave him down, and ex- 
claimed, . Here is an infidel! To ſuppoſe 
& that he had ſaved me! As if God ſtood 
c jn need of his intervention to ſave a 


4 ſharif.” 


Without publicly neglecting the rites 
of the law, Muley Abdallah paid little re- 
ſpe& to popular prejudices, and put to 
death ſeveral Moors, whoſe ſanctity had 
been held in veneration. He one day 
killed two Marabouts, who came from the 
neighbourhood of Tunis, and who in- 
formed him they were ſaints. You 
“ ſaid the Emperor. You are 
% no faints. You are impoſtors, who, 
„ abuſing the credulity of the people, 
e come here as ſpies.” After which he 
fired a muſket at each, and laid them dead 
at his feet. 


A faint, revered throughout the country; 
having come to the court of this prince to 
remonſtrate to him concerning his mode of 


life, 


I a] 
life, ſo contrary to the laws of Mahomet, 
faid to the Emperor: The prophet him- 
« ſelf has ordained me to come, on his part, 
« and ſpeak to thee thus And did the 
« prophet tell thee in what manner I 
« ſhould receive thee ? — Yes, he told me 
« that you would be affected by the words 
« which he commanded me to ſpeak, and 
that you would employ them to your 
advantage Then he has deceived thee,” 
faid the Emperor, diſcharging at the ſame 
moment his piece, which laid the faint 
lifeleſs ; and, farther to puniſh his teme- 


ity, he would not erm his wy to bs 
buried, $3. 915 ; 


| WY G28 who had been guilty of diſ- 
obedience, having come to the court of 
Muley Abdallah to implore pardon, the 
Emperor commanded him to be beheaded. 

He then ordered dinner to be ſerved to the 
officers who had accompanied this Alcaid, 
and to place in the diſh of Cooſcooſoo, out 
of which they were to eat, this bloody 
head, that they might not ſoon forget the 
puniſhment diſobedience merited. 


Vol. II. gy 257 Thus 
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Thus did this prince make his crimes 
and executions his amuſement, Enough 
has been ſaid of him; it were but to in- 
ſult humanity to add more traits of the 
cruelty of his character. | 
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BOOK V. 


The reign of Sidi Mahomet - Commercial regula- 
tions Adminiſtration, public and domeſtic — In- 
ſurretions— Wars, Locuſts, Kamine— Character 
of the Emperor - Commerce of the Empire — 
Duties, Coins, Weights, and Meaſures. 


\ 


INTRODUCTION. 


After the death of Muley Abdallah, his 
only ſon, Sidi Mahomet, who, during 
the life of his father, had already ac- 
cuſtomed the people to reſpe& his au- 
thority, ſucceeded to the empire without 
oppoſition. 


U 2 The 
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r reign of this Emperor has not been 
varied by revolutions, or victories ; nei- 
ther is it ſullied by thoſe acts of vio- 
lence, and barbarity, which ſo dreadfully 
ſtained the ſceptre of his predeceſſors, 
1 have imagined, the beſt mode of 
giving a clear idea of his reign would 
be briefly to examine the ſeveral regu- 
lations attending it, and the principal | 
events. Theſe combined will preſent a 
faithful picture of the character, the 
genius, and the views of Sidi Mahomet, 
and of the preſent ſtate of the empire 
of Morocco. I ſhall therefore ſpeak ſe- 
parately of the diſpoſitions and plans of 
this Emperor, relative to commerce and 
taxation, to the general adminiſtration 
of the government, the domeſtic and 
economical affairs of the palace, the 
few inſurrections that have happened 
during his reign, and the events by 
which it has been diſtinguiſhed. | 


CHAP. 
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The diſpoſitions and views of Sidi Mahomt? 
relative to commerce and taxation. 


The aipire bividg been ib long: it 

turbed by revolutions, under the reign of 
Muley Abdallah; the diftant provinces 
lived in a kind of independence; The 
governors had uſurped more authority, 
and the treaſury had been exhauſted by the 
avidity of the ſoldiers, and the capricious 
manner in which money was ſquandered 


by that Emperor. Sidi Mahomet, ripened 


by age and experience when he aſcended 
the throne; applied himſelf to find means 
of quickly re-eſtabliſhing the finances, and 
ſupplying the ſtate treaſury, and with the 
care of making arbitrary power reſpected 
throughout the provinces, which power had 
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been ſomewhat enfeebled by the concuſ- 


ſions of the late troubleſome reign. 


The information he had acquired, con- 
cerning commerce and taxation, occaſioned 
the Emperor to perceive that, of all poli- 
tical advantages, that which tended to re- 
vive commerce in a nation could alone aug- 
ment its revenues, and repair its loſſes, 
The profits ariſing from piracy, an occupa- 
tion which was expoſed to real loſſes and 
uncertain gains, might, on the one part, 
provoke the reſentment of nations, the 
maritime forces of which were daily aug - 
menting, while, on the other, the barter 
of the productions of the empire would 
aſcertain to him thoſe more abundant re- 
ſources of wealth which accrue from agri- 
culture. 


Reflexions like theſe determined Sidi 
Mahomet to make peace with the powers 


of Europe. After confirming that already 


made between Morocco, England, and 
Holland, he, in the beginning of his reign, 
concluded treaties with Denmark and 


Sweden ſucceſſively; and, in the following 
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years, with the republic of Venice, France, 
Spain, and Portugal. In 1782, the Em- 


peror and the Grand Duke of Tuſcany | 


made peace, and the other powers of Italy 
enjoy a kind of truce with the empire of 
Morocco. | 2 


Before the reign of Sidi Mahomet the 
nations of Europe had formed commereial 
connections on the coaſt of Morocco, and 


thoſe who were not at peace with the em- 


pire ſtill enjoyed the: ſafety of aſylum. 
True it is that the inſtability of the go- 
vernment ſomewhat diminiſhed the confi- 
dence of nations; and the little fecurity the 
roads of Morocco afforded, in winter, was 


an obſtacle to the infreaſe of navigation. 
At that time there were only a few ſafe 


ports on the coaſt of the empire. They 


were dangerous from the impediments 
of bars, and the ignorance, avarice, or evil 


intentions, of the pilots. 


In order to aid commerce, and encreaſe 


the glory of his reign, Sidi Mahomet cauſed 


the town of Mogodor to be built in the ſouth 
part of his empire, where nature had formed 


U 4 | a port 
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a port acceſſible in all ſeaſons. The Emperor 
encouraged foreign merchants. to erect 
houſes in this new city, by giving them to 
ſuppoſe the duties of the cuſtoms ſhould be 


leſſened. The Moors and the Jews alſo 


built houſes there to pleaſe their Maſter; 
and Mogodor, as I have already obſerved, 
is built with more regularity than any other 
city of the empire. 


After having thus founded Mogodor, the 
principal expence of which was ſupported 
by foreign commerce, the Emperor, who 
began to take delight in building, ordered 
the fortreſſes of Laracha and Rabat to be 
repaired, embelliſhed each of theſe cities 


with ſome edifices and public markets, and, 


at the ſame time, made additions to his pa- 
lace at Morocco, for which he has a degree 
of predilection. After he had extended 
the circumference of this palace, he cauſed 
new pavillions to be added, built with taſte 
by European maſons. 


In 1773, Sidi Mahomet commanded the 
foundation of the town of Fedale to be 


laid, which was then begun, but which has 


never 
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never been finiſhed, Theſe undertakings 
have been neglected, purſued, or again 
abandoned, according ta the temporary 
change of circumſtances, or, perhaps, be- 
cauſe the revenues of the Emperor are in- 
ſufficient to ſupport ſuch expences. Nei- 
ther do cities ſeem fo neceflary, in theſe 
temperate climates, where the people are 
habituated to a ſolitary country life, as 
bey are in latitudes leſs mild. | 


The confidence which the regulations, 
political views, and perſonal character, of 
didi Mahomet inſpired, among foreign na- 
tons, at firſt multiplied mercantile eſta- 
blſhments on the coaſt of Morocco. Mer- 
chants ſettled at Santa Cruz, Mogodor, 
daffi, Rabat, Laracha, and Tetuan. There 
were even too many, and their purpoſes 
were ſubverted by their own eagerneſs, 
| The Emperor ſucceſſively increaſed the 
duties, hoping thereby to augment his re- 
renues ; but this oppreſſion, however, pro- 
duced an effect the very reverſe. Shackled 
thus by taxation, commerce grew lan- 
gud, | 


The 
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The Emperor, pretending to give it new 
animation, became a merchant himſelf; 
and this did but increaſe the evil, for it did 
but increaſe reſtraint. Obliged to ſell theit 
wares and to purchaſe the country pro- 
ducts at ſuch prices as the deſpot pleaſed 
to fix, merchants became merely his fac- 
tors, and were conſtrained to remove from 
port to port in his empire, wherever he 
choſe to indicate, as beſt ſuited his conye: 
nience, or to thoſe to which he gave the 


preference. 


By this means the channel of trade wa 
interrupted. The farmer and the foreign 
trader, reaping no fruit from the labouts 
of their i duſtry, and unable to refiſt the 
current of authority, are wholly diſcou- I 
raged ; the fields lie waſte, the markets are 
deſerted, and, of all the mercantile houſes 
diſperſed over the coaſt of Morocco, there 


ſcarcely remain fix, United at Mogodor, 


and accuſtomed to the variations of the 
government, they have to ſtruggle againſt 
the extortions excited by the ſpirit of in- 


tereſt, and which, at one moment in · 
creaſed, 
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creaſed, at the next relaxed, are never oer - 
„%% 


More enlightened than his predeceſſors, 
Sidi Mahomet, in 1766, made a regulation 
which betokened extenſive views; but, not 
being directed by invariable principles, its 
effect was merely momentary. At that time 
there was a conſiderable quantity of corn 
amaſſed, in the maritime provinces, which 
long had been incloſed in Matamores *, 
and there expoſed to periſh, exportation 
being prohibited by the law. The Em- 
peror, whoſe ſyſtem was more humane and 
more economical, wiſhing to conciliate 
the wants of the nation with its preju- 
dices, and give his plan a legal ſanction, aſ- 
ſembled the learned in the law, and pro- 
poſed to them his difficulties concerning 
the exportation of corn. 


„ 


* Corn can only be preſerved in ſuch kind of pits in 
hot countries; and it appears probable that the reafon 
is becauſe the corn, there, is firm and hard. The wheat 
reaped in the northern countries of Europe, which is called 
ſoft corn, could not be fo preſerved, Yet this difference in 
the grain is accidental, and relative to the nature of the ſoil 
and the climate, and not to its own inherent qualities. 


« [ have 


| 
| . 
| 
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& have need,” ſaid the Emperor, « of 
& arms and ammunition, for the defence of 
&« our religion; but, by purchaſing them, 
] muſt exhauſt the treaſures of the ſtate. 
46 Would it be contrary to our law to pro- 


cure theſe things, by giving in exchange 


& corn which we cannot eat ourſelves, and 
« which, in time, mult periſh ?”? 


The propoſition was fo clear, and the 
neceſſity alſo of approving the will of the 
deſpot ſo great, that the aſſembly concluded 
ſuch barter would be entirely legal, and the 
exportation of corn was permitted in ex- 
change for mortars, cannon, and gunpow- 
der. The Emperor, at length, received 


money for it, becauſe that, with money, 


arms and ammunition may be bought. 


In a ſhort time he had collected not 


only artillery, bombs, and mortars, but 
ſome millions of livres, while the pro- 
vinces that had ſold their corn had this ad- 
ditional reſource to pay their enforced con- 
tributions, which, in the Empire of Mo- 
rocco, is the uſual conſequence of wealth, 


a tax on their fickleneſs, and the pledge of 
their 


F ow 7 
their fidelity. Thus did this excellent re- 
pulation benefit the Emperor alone. 


The exportation of corn from the coaſt 
of Morocco would become an inexhauſtible 
ſource of barter and wealth, to the ſubject 
and to the ſtate, were only a moderate tax- 
ation impoſed, which might encourage 
agriculture, But, in free ſtates only, and 
governments that ſeriouſly are active to 
procure happineſs to man, are ſuch advan- 
tages well underſtood 3 therefore do we 
only behold the lands rich and fruitful 
in thoſe happy countries where agricul- 
ture is encouraged ; while the provinces of 
Morocco, naturally fertile, yet overrun 
with brarables, are little better than deſerts, ' 
aud where the generations of men lan- 
guiſh and inſenſibly diminiſh, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, II. 


Of the Public Admini tration under Sidi M 


homet, 


I T has before been ſhewn that the go- 
vernment of Morocco is wholly ſubordi- 
dinate to the will of the deſpot, and that 
he confides the regulation of the provinces 
and cities of his empire to his Alcaids and 


Baſhaws. It has likewiſe been obſerved 


that the Emperor himſelf, three times a 


week, gives public audiences to enforce 
Juſtice, and at which all !:is ſubjects, with- 
out exception, are heard. This ſyſtem, 
which cannot be too much admired, pre- 


vents malverſation, and the abuſe of autho- 


rity among the chiefs. It gives the ſove- 
reign an opportunity of knowing the truth, 
which it is the intereſt of his courtiers 
to conceal, of becoming acquainted with 

whatever 
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whatever paſles in his ſtates, even to their 
utmoſt boundaries, and enables him to ſu- 
perintend the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


After the acceſſion of Sidi Mahomet, 
this judicious Emperor, deſirous of ef- 
facing all recollection of the caprices of 
his father, wholly employed himſelf in the 
reſtoration of order, of re-eſtabliſhing rules 
for government, and uniformity in the de- 
ciſſons of juſtice, Well knowing the ta- 
lents and penetration of Muley Dris, his 
relation, with whom he had paſſed a part 
of his youth, he made him his friend, re- 
poſed entire confidence in him, and almoſt 
raiſed him to the rank of his aſſociate in 
the empire. 


Muley Dris was a penetrating and en- 
lghtened prince. Though covetous of 
riches, he ſtill was generous to his Maſter. 
Subtle, ſagacious, and fertile in expedients, 
he ſoon brought all affairs to paſs through 
his hands, and almoſt governed the empire 
under the ſhadow of the monarch. That 
he might conform to the taſte of the Em- 
peror, he appeared in public with the ut- 

moſt 


T ww 1] 
oſt ſimplicity. But, for this abſtinence, 


_ he amply; recompenſed himſelf in his pa. 
lace and in his gardens, where he lived vo- 


luptuouſly. 


j L 


Muley Dris W W l 


ated to himſelf the adminiſtration of Eu- 
ropean affairs. This was to him a ſecret 


ſource of wealth, which, by his manage- 


ment and addreſs, became inexhauſtible. 
Not one perſon at the court of Morocco 
could treat ſuch ſubjects with greater der- 
terity, or could ſo artfully varniſh, or give 
effect to, his good or his ill offices. Ful 
of diſſimulation with foreigners, 'who came 
to viſit him, he oſtentatiouſly diſplayed his 
cabinets, richly ornamented with ſilver 


plate, china, and jewels, which he had re- 
received as preſents from various courts. 
Like a a cunning courtezan, who knows 


dee to ſtimulate the generoſity of 


her lover, he, with ſubtlety, inſinuated to 
one nation how much he, had received 
from another, to excite emulation, and che 
deſire of pleaſing him, by the largeneſs c of 
their gifts. Thus acquainted with, the 


human heart, he ſported with the vanity.of 


individuals, 
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individuals, and raiſed a rivalſhip betweeli 
nations. | 


The wealth which Muley Dris had thus 
accumulated has had a ſimilar fate to that of 
all other individuals, it Morocco, who have 
preceded him, or ſurvived: Acquired as 
it was by the influence of the ſovereign, it 
has become a part of the treaſures of the 


ſtate; which muſt; ar length; inſenſibly 


engulph the whole riches of the empire. 
This prince was, various times before his 
death, ſtripped of a part of his property, 
and the Emperor took care to ſecure what 
remained after his deceaſe, fearing leſt his 
children, who were young, might make 
an ill we of chert F | 
Maley Dris, after pelt indulged in 
pleaſure to exceſs, died in March, 1772, of 
a dropſy; which appeared to be the conſe- 
quence of his irregularities: He made an 
immoderate uſe of the Achicha, which is 
of a nature ſo heating, and which rendered 
him ſo choleric and ferocious; that there 
was no barbarity he was not capable to 
Vol: II; X commit 
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commit during his intoxication. He had 
inherited the vices of his anceſtors, was 
intemperate, covetous, and cruel; and, 
had fortune raiſed him to power, he would 
have walked in the paths of Muley Arſhid, 
Muley Iſhmael, and Muley Abdallah. _ 


After the death of this prince, Sidi Ma- 


homet having no confidential perſon whom 


he entruſted, indulged his own character 
more freely. Some of his ſelfiſh agents, 
whom he appoints or depoſes at pleaſure, 
are charged with the execution of his or- 


ders. They are become the inſtruments 
by whom all buſineſs muſt be tranſacted, 


and negociations are now more tedious and 
more uncertain. Each. new reſolution 1 15 
expoſed to thoſe variations which muſt. be 
the reſult, under a government the ſyſtem 
of which 1 is to conſult the intereſt of the 
moment. : 


CHAP. III. 


Of the domeſtic affairs 1 interior æconam y 
AA the es; int 


S101 Mahomet does not awe the ſpec- 
tator by any oſtentation of magnificeiice. 
The friend of ſimplicity, and without the 
leaſt inclination for luxury, this Emperor 
is only diſtinguiſhed from the grandees of 
his court by being on horſeback, and 
protected from the "fagbedins by an um- 
brella, which, in Morocco, is the diſ- 
tinctive mark of ſovereignty. The nume- 
rous retinue of officers, ſoldiers, pages, and 
ſecretaries, who appertain to the court, be- 
ſpeak the preſence of the monarch, who 
never appears in public but on horſeback, 
or in his caleſn. He is never ſeen on foot, 
except in” his palace, at his devotions, or, 
on ſore few occaſions, in his gardens. He 

| 2 never 
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never travels in a carriage, becauſe of the 


bad ſtate of the roads. 


The Emperor of Morocco, only on days 


of ceremony, or when he holds his Me- 
ſhooar, that is, his council, or audience, 


appears with all his pomp, which then 
rather conſiſts in the number than in the 
ſplendour of his train. When he leaves 
his palace, for his amuſement or to viſit 
the public works, he diſplays no pomp; 
and he, has been ſometimes ſeen in a 
ſhallop, on the Sallee river, with not more 


(1 


than two attendants, 4 . 


The cuſtoms of the court of Morocco, 
and thoſe of the Ottoman court, bear no 
reſemblance. The latter is remarkable for 
its magnificence, the former for its ruſtic 


ſimplicity. At the court of the Grand 
Seignior, the adminiſtration of the govern - 


ment, and that of the palace, are entruſted 
to a number of miniſters, who themſelves 


live in great ſtate, and poſſeſs great power. 


At Morocco, the Deſpot grants his ſub- 


jects only fleeting and momentary confi- 
dence, They attend on him but to exe- 


Cute 
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cute his commands, without poſſeſſing any 
ſtable or permanent EY EY 


Female negro faves have the care of the 
palace, and of the kitchen. The Emperor 
has occaſionally ſent for European cooks 
and bakers ; but, wanting the conveniences 
to which they had been accuſtomed, unac- 
quainted with the manners of the Moors, 
ignorant of the language, and not eaſily 
habituating themſelves to a kind of wan- 
dering life, theſe Europeans never ſettled 
at the court bf Morocco. The monarch 
being, alſo, naturally temperate, troubles 
himſelf little concerning ſuch things. He 
has not ſo much as "ny fixed Fug: of 
anner. | ” Es 


The table of the pelle is ſerved with 
great uniformity.” 'The Moors eat only to 
live, and are unacquainted with that mul- 
titude of diſhes, and that variety of ſauces, 
which, in Europe, are objects of ſo much 
induſtry and expence. Sidi Mahomet gine 
rally eats alone, and thoſe officers who per- 
ſonally attend on him are afterward ſerved 
from his table, Each of the Emperor's 


X | 3 | WIVES 


Ie 


wives has a ſeparate table, Which is ſuf- 


ficiently ſupplied to ſuffice for all her 
attendants. Cooſcooſoo, which has been 
deſcribed in its proper place, is the chief 


diſh of the Moors, as well in the palace of 


the Emperor, as in the hovel of the, ſub- 
ject; and this is drefled in ſuch quantities 
that the veſſel that contains it is ſometimes 
carried on a kind of chairman's horſe, 


The palace of the Emperor contains nu- 


merous ſervants of both ſexes, who are 


new cloathed once a year. On this. oeca« 


ſion all the taylors in the city are ſum- 


moned, who uſually are Jews, and they are 
obliged to labour gratis. This 1s a ſpecies of 


_ corvee, or tax, for which they indemmity 


themſelves, when they can, by filching. 
Moſt trades are obliged to work gratis for 


the Emperor. The proprietor of a lime kiln 


muſt ſet apart a tenth for the ſervice of the 


monarch ; each article of merchandize, or 
induſtry, which is ſubjected to a like taxa- 
tion, becomes more dear in proportion, and 
what the prince does not pay the purchaſer 
muſt. The Emperor is ſerved by ſlaves 
vho reccive no other wages than what ariſe 


from 
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from the profits or perquiſites of the buſi- 
neſs they tranfact. He is at no expence, 
except that of feeding and cloathing his fa- 
mily, and which yet is defrayed out of the 
product of the tenths, and the cuſtom-houſe 
duties, ſo that he ſeldom has any occaſion 
to diſburſe N | 


In th palace of the Emperor is a guard 
of women, with their female commanders, 
who are called Harriffa, and who form a 
kind of court, the province of which is 
the chaſtiſement of women. Theie Har- 
riffa are ſent over the country to put the 
wives of the grandees to the torture, when 
the latter are impriſoned, and to make them 
confeſs all they know concerning the wealth 
of their TN tt 


The bee of the ladies of the Ss 18 
not very great. They depend on the gene- 
roſity of the ſovereign, which, in Sidi 
Mahomet, is wholly actuated by the greater 
or leſs degree of love they inſpire. Such 
women as have not greatly pleaſed the mo- 
march are often neglected, forgotten, and 
left in one imperial city, when the Em- 

X 4 peror 
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peror removes to another. This Practice 
gives credibility | to the opiuion that accely 
to the Palace. of the Emperor, in Morocco, 
is not ſo difficult as at Conſtantinople, / 
where the women are ſhut up, and guarded. 
with greater auſterity, The women at 
che court of the Grand Seignior Are kept in 
much greater ſplendor, and are held j in 


much Linker eſteem than 1 in theſe ſouthern 


climates, hers the Seraglio i 1s renewed ſo. 
often that they can only "inſpire. a Hlecting 
paſſion. , The. preſent Emperor. has been 
known to ſend back to a Baſhaw one of his 
daughters, to whom he. had been ply Mary 
ſied fix months. 5 
T he wives of Rs | bs: ha of Mor -occo, 
who arc legally eſpouſed, are not ſlayeg but 
are generally either princeſſes, the daugh- 
ters of Sharifs, the daughters of the go- 
veruors, of Provinces, or of private indi- 
viduals. The Great Queen, for much! is the 
daughter of i Solona... 2 1 
. of Muley Arſhid. This princeſs, 
who, by right of priority, had | precedence , 
over all the other women of the palace, 
— ed, 


f 

enjoyed, during her life, by the rights of 
birth and perſonal merit, a very high. 
aſcendancy over the mind of the Emperor. 
The very ſame reaſon, alſo, enſured. to her 
the attachment and veneration of the peo- 
ple, ſhe haying ever, with the utmoſt pru- 
lence, attended to the government of Mo- 
rocco, when the monarch was abſent. The 
regret of the empire, at her death, was 
equal to her merit and her virtues, 


Sidi Mahomet has a great number of 


children. His daughters, married to ſha- 


ts, have diſtricts aſſigned them, and, du- 


ing the life of the Emperor, reſide in the 


place, where they are miſtreſſes of their 


own actions. In order to provide for his 
ſons, as ſoon as they are married the Em- 


eror beſtows upon them the governments 
of provinces and cities, where theſe young 


princes, indulging all the intemperance and 


tilies of youth, and yielding to the advice | 


ind rapacity of their ſervants, inflict every 
kind of vexation, while the ſubjects have nei- 


ther the fortitude nor the liberty to com- 


pan. Thus, in the adminiſtration of their 
offices do the y imbibe the art ofoppreſſing the 


people, 


* 
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people ; and, when their extortions raiſe 
univerſal diſcontent, which can no longer 
be concealed, they are puniſhed by confiſca. 
tion for the benefit of the public treaſury, 
After this diſplay of juſtice, oppreſſion once 
more recommences ; the treaſury ſwells, 
and the miſerable people are the eternal 
victims. | 
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Revolutions "ey have Bones diving the 
egy of Sidi Mahomet. © 


NoTwrrHSTANDING the refileſs 
ſpirit of the provinces, under the ever-agi- 
tated reign of Muley Abdallah, the tran- 
quillity became great, when Sidi Mahomet 
aſcended the throne. That diſcontent, 


which ever muſt ariſe from public wretch- 


edneſs, may often have brooded in ſecret, 
but has fince ſeldom burſt forth. This 
Emperor has maintained a calm throughout 
his ſtates, by occaſionally going in perſon 
to their utmoſt boundaries. Wherever he 
appeared, ſome pretext for levying contribu- 
tions generally has attended him; either ori- 
ginating in complaints againſt the gover- 
nors, or in the prejudices and diviſions 


which are unceaſing, among thoſe tribes 


which 
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which inhabit the provinces. The paſſions 
by which the Moors are tormented are never 
ending motives for inflicting pecuniary 
puniſhment. All their quarrels, their re. 
conciliations, all acts of authority, of 
mercy, or of juſtice, are inceſſantly con- 
_ cluded. by the payment of ſome quintal 
of ſilver. Such trifling diſputes give the 


monarch no inquietude; they do but 


draw his attention for a moment. It is even 


a. part of his policy to maintain and pro- 
voke theſe miſunderſtandings; they are the 


ſafeguard of the deſpot, and ſeldom fail to 


turn to the advantage of his treaſury, | 

Sidi Mahomet had reigned fifteen yeats, 
when, in 1772, ſome. ſeeds of thoſe reve. 
lutions, which had ſo often overthrown 
this empire in its birth, began to appear, 
A Marabout, whoſe enthuſiaſtic imagina- 


tion wasenflamed by pride and fanaticiſm, } 


departed from the fouth, which had been 
the cradle of all the ancient dynaſties, ac- 
companied by a number of his diſciples, 
united by the ſpirit of bigottr 7). 


Theſe 


le 


1.897 } | 

Theſe. viſionaries, amounting to about 
three thouſand, went to Morocco, and in- 
formed the Emperor that the end of his 
reign approached, and that their chief was 
to become the ſovereign. The only arms 
of the companions of this Marabout were 
fanatic predictions, and elubs, which they, 


in the extravagance of their phrenzy, pro- 


pheſied ſhould be transformed into guns, 
while the arms of their adverſaries ſhould, 
on the contrary, be metamorphoſed into 
clubs, ; | 


It ſo happened, however, that their pro- 
phecies were not fulfilled. The enthu- 


faſts were hewr down, and put to flight, 
like cowards, by a few ſoldiers; and their 
chief, who had encouraged: them in their 
reveries, having been ſeized in a moſque, 


was led before the Emperor at his public 


audience. The Marabout anſwered all in- 
terrogatories with the fortitude and impu- 
lence of an inſpired perſon, and the Em- 
peror commanded him to be put to death, 
t the Meſhooar, as a diſturber of the public 
peace. | 


From 
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ſouth did juſt the fame when he was in the 


portioning * expences to his revenues, and 
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From that time, till the year 1750, the 
provinces gave no figns of ſedition ſufficient \ 
to inſpire fear, Thoſe of the north, ac. Ml ! 
cording to the cuſtom of this people, began 0 
to be a little troubleſome' when the Em- Wl 
peror was in the ſouth, and thoſe of the (0 


north; but the preſence of the monarch, 
and pecuniary fies, brought them back to 
obedience ; and thus did the Emperor at 
once increaſe his wealth and confirm his 
authority. 


The wiafüry was exhauſted, in 1774, by 
the ſiege of Melilla, and a ſucceſſion of ca. 
Jamities having prevented the Emperor pro- 


again filling his coffers, he found himſelf 
obliged to increaſe the old taxes, and even 
to add new. The Negroes, the arrears of 
whote pay progreſſively increaſed,” mur- | 
mured againſt theſe new taxes, and, a W " 
length, in October 1778, drove the tax ga- 

hve: from Mequinee, and ſeized on'th 


Aſter ch 


ter 


the facility with which he had. yielded to 
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After an act of ſuch open rebellion, tne 
Negroes ſent a deputation to Muley Ali, at 
Fez, the eldeſt fon of Sidi Mahomet, to 
offer him the empire. This wiſe prince, 
incapable of failing in the reſpect he owed 
to his father, rejected the propoſal, endea- 
roured ineffectually to calm the minds of 
the people, and thought proper to retire to 
Rabat, that he might not provoke the in- 


ſolence of the N ne 10 a more obſtinate 
refuſal, | 9 ies 


Muley Ali having thus declined, the Ne- 
groes determined to apply to Muley Yezid, 
who did not betoken the like repugnance to 
the throne, and this prince, beloved by the 
ſoldiers, was publicly proclaimed at the hour 
of prayer. This revolution cauſed an in- 
ſurrection at Mequinez. The governor of 
that city found a difficulty in eſcaping, amid 
the firing of muſkets, and his houſe was 
pillaged ang pulled down. r. 
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Muley Verid, ane bag thought 


proper to inform his father of what had 
happened, and make excuſes concerning 


the 


[gap } 


the deſite of the ſoldiers, hoping by lad 
means once more to reduce them to obedi. 
ence. This conduct of Muley Yezid, 
and ſome miſintelligence amoiig the Ne. 
groes, relaxed the progreſs of the revolu- 
tion, which would haye been effected, had 
the prince, who was neither poſſeſſed of 
money nor credit, marched at the head of 
his troops to Rabat. Reinforced as he 
would have been by eight thouſand Ne. 
groes, who were there aſſembled, he might 
eaſily have made himſelf maſter of the 
treaſury, which had, very injudiciouſly, for 
ſome years, been diſtributed in the eities of 
Rabat, Larachaz and Tangiers. The pol 
feſnon of theſe places, Wwhieh might have 
been taken in a week, would have rendered 
Muley Yezid maſter of the empire. The 
firſt efferveſcence of tumult over, as is the 
cate in all popular commotions, ſedition 
weakened in conſequence of reflection, of 
the inexperience of the prince, and the ire- 
ſolution of the ſoldiers, who, themſelves, 
had only a confuſed idea of the infurrec- 
tions their predeceffors had ſo often raiſed, 
mth eginning of this century, A calm 
ſucceeded this flight tempeſt, and the re- 
volt 
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volt at Mequinez ceaſed of itſelf n, 
farther Negra 


" Informed of this =" ip the ks 
departed from Morocco with his troops, 
and, on his march, ſecured the fidelity of 
thoſe who were at Rabat. He then con- 
tinued his way to Mequinez, where he 
was received as a ſovereign. Each party, 
equally agitated by fear, gave contradictory 
relations of what had paſſed. 


From Mequinez the Emperor went to 
Fez, This city, which, from its extent and 
antiquity, has ſome preponderance in the 
affairs of the empire, had adopted ſimilar 
ideas to thoſe of the ſoldiers, had ſtrength- 
ened their diſſatisfaction, and given it im- 
portance. The principal citizens, and men 
of the law, being reproached by the Em- 
peror for their diſobedience to his orders, 
replied, with like firmneſs and reſpect, 
That the city of Fez meaned not to diſ- 
0 obey him, nor ever ſo could mean, but 
that the taxes laid on proviſions, the in- 
« creaſe of duties on merchants, and the 
Vox. I 5-5: $6 new 
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© new impoſts which had been laid, and 
„which Muſſelmen regarded as contrary 
& to their cuſtoms, and inimical to reli- 
« gion, were conſiderations that, to a 
prince ſo juſt and fo religious, might ex- 
e cuſe the general murmur and diſcontent 
«© of the people.” 


Sidi Mahomet, yielding to circumſtances, 
prudently diſſembled all reſentment ; but, 
being convinced by intercepted letters that 
his ſon, Muley Yezid, maintained a cor- 
reſpondence with the Brebes, which was 
ſuſceptible of dangerous interpretation, he 
cauſed him to be confined, and afterward 
{ent him on pilgrimage to Mecca, by that 
means to calm his unbridled paſſions, and 
render him more circumfpe&t. Grown 
wiſer by age and experience, the prince 
reaped thoſe fruits from this voyage which 
are the uſual conſequences of the ſtudy of 
men, and the knowledge gained by viſiting 


foreign nations. 


However inclined to clemency, Sidi Ma- 
homet could not forget the audacious con- 


duct of his negro ſoldiers at Mequanez, 
x and 


(223 | 


and accordingly took meaſures to rid him- 


ſelf of theſe turbulent troops, the impa- 
tience of which daily became more bur- 
denſome, and whoſe fickleneſs and avarice 
had ſo frequently been experienced by his 


r | 


The exhauſted treaſury could with diffi- 


culty ſupply the pay of the troops. The 


country, ravaged as it had been by locuſts, 
in 1779, and by three ſucceſſive years of 


dearth for want of rain, which increaſed 


its wretchedneſs, no longer permitted the 
people to pay thoſe impoſts which time and 
circumſtances had multiplied. There were 
not above ten millions of livres, or ſome- 
what more than four hundred thouſand 


pounds, in the treaſury, and four of theſe 


millions were neceſſary for the ſupport, in 
theſe calamitous times, of thirty, or thirty- 
five thouſand negro cavalry. 


In this. embarraſſing fituation the Em- 


peror determined, in 1780, to reduce a part 
of theſe forces, from whoſe unquiet ſpirit 


he had every thing to dread. That he 


might diſguiſe his intention, and prevent 
thoſe inconveniences which might other- 
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wiſe have been the reſult, he ſent theſe 
Negroes away by detachments, pretending 
they muſt go and be quartered in the pro- 
vinces; and, by an after order, ſent ſtill 
ſtronger detachments to diſarm the firſt, 
and appoint them lands, in different coun- 
tries, ſufficiently diſtant from each other 
for him not to live in fear of their commu- 
nication. A part of them, the fidelity of 
whoſe chiefs he was aſſured of, were ſtill 
maintained; thus, in the courſe of ſixty 
| years, the hundred thouſand armed Ne- 
groes, whom Muley Iſhmael had left, and 
their poſterity, are reduced to about fifteen 
thouſand ſoldiers. All the remainder have 
diſappeared. 


CHAP. 


7. > wv 
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Of the Wars, Locuſts, Famine, and other 
events, under the reign of Sidi Mahomet. 


Th E Emperor having .employed the 
beginning of his reign to re-eſtabliſh com- 
merce throughout his ſtates, he afterward 
made various incurſions into the provinces 
bordering on the mountains, there to con- 
firm and render his power reſpectable. 
Theſe expeditions, undertaken from mo- 
tives of intereſt, conciliation, and peace, 
never were of that impetuous and cruel 
kind with thoſe by which the people had 
ſo often been afflicted, under the barbarous 
goyernment of his predeceſſors. | 


Scarcely had this Emperor collected, in 
1767 and 1768, aquantity of artillery, than, 
T 1 in 
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in the beginning of 1769, he made pre- 
parations for the ſiege of Mazagan, which 
the Portugueſe had reſolved to evacuate, 
and which ſurrendered in the month of 
march, in the ſame year. 


Flattered by this conqueſt, Sidi Maho- 
met, who thus inſpired Europe with a 
greater idea of his puiſſance, and his people 
with higher awe, meditated projects ſtill 
more ambitious. Having permitted farther 
exportations of corn, from the year 1771 to 
the cloſe of 1773, he ſtill farther increaſed 
his train of artillery; and, in order to con- 
ceal his intentions, he went into the north 
of his empire, and took up his reſidence 
for ſome time at Rabat and Sallee. The 
diſlike which the Emperor had entertained 
to theſe two cities, which, in times of for- 
mer revolutions, had thrown off their alle- 
giance to his father, ſerved as a pretence to 
make reſearches concerning the effects and 
houſes that had appertained to the royal 
domain, and he recovered that vaſt inclo- 
ſure which, ſince the reign of Jacob Al- 
monſor, after having ſo often had new 

l | maſters, 
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maſters, had been embelliſhed by n 


and a fine vineyard. 


When this vineyard flouriſhed, ſix pounds 
of exceeding good grapes might have been 
bought for a blanquil, worth about ſeven 
farthings. In 1775 a ſingle pound of 
grapes coſt ſix blanquils, or ten pence, ſo 
that the price was increaſed in the pro- 
portion of thirty ſix to one. 0 

Beſide this eſtimable incloſure, the in- 
habitants of Rabat farther loſt ſeveral 
houſes, and were even expoſed to the li- 
centiouſneſs of the ſoldiery, which, during 
this time of prejudice, ſtole, with impu- 
nity, their flocks, their fruits, and corn. 
Sidi Mahomet cauſed the ground plot of 
a new town to be marked out, in a place 
called Guadel, which, in the idiom of the 
country, ſignifies reſerve, and to which 
town he gave this ſame name, and cauſed it 
to be inhabited by five thouſand of his 
Negro troops. 


| Guadel, which this monarch cauſed to 
be embelliſhed with various moſques and 
2 „  puklic. 
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public edifices, is at preſent deſerted, and 
the houſes have all gone to ruin fince the 
time when, from political motives, the Ne- 
groes were reduced and diſperſed. Scarcely 
built in 1776, this town was no more, in 
1781, than a frightful heap of ruins, which 
ſeemed to have eſcaped the fury of men 
and of the elements. The monarch after 
ward, more juſt, ſuffered each individual to 
reclaim his property. But the remem- 
brance of oppreſſion ſo recent has diſ- 
guſted the inhabitants of Rabat, who are 
little anxious to recover poſſeſſions the limits 
of which they do not know, and the titles 
to which are no longer in their own. 


POWer "0 


The project which the Emperor ſecretly | 
meditated was not diſcovered till the year 
1774. He then aſſembled, in the heart of 
his empire, troops, artillery, and ammuni- 
tion, and, after having maſked his views, 
under pretext of hoſtilities, at one time 
againſt the city of Fez, at another againſt 
the mountaineers, he began his march to 
lay ſiege to Melilla. The Emperor pre- 
tended, for ſuch were his expreſſions, that 


1 he 
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he was only at peace by ſea with his friend 


Don Carlos, which he was very. deſirous to 


maintain, but that they were not at E 
by land. 


This diſtinction, characteriſtic of the 
Moors, and which originated in the hope of 
ſucceſs, gave great offence to the court of 
Spain, which ſent ſpeedy ſuccour for the 
defence of Melilla, and broke off all cor- 
reſpondence with the court of Morocco. 
Sidi Mahomet might eaſily have taken the 


place, had he at firſt attacked it vigorouſly, 
becauſe that, depending on the faith of 
treaties, it was then but feebly garriſoned. 
But General Sherlof, having entered Me- 
lilla with between ſeven and eight hundred 
men, made ſo courageous a defence that 
the Emperor had cauſe to repent of an en- 
terpriſe, the ſucceſs of which failed, which 
had coſt him vaſt ſums, and which the 
Moors ſeemed ene to have diſap- 
proved. 


Sidi Mahomet was obliged to remove his 
camp farther from the walls, the cannon of 


Which 
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which thundered upon his army. It was 
alſo annoyed by ſome frigates, which, 
notwithſtanding the narrow ſpace they had 
to act in, manœuvred very ably. 'The 
Moors were ſo diſcouraged that, could the 
Spaniards have attacked them with any 
conſiderable force, they muſt have put them 


to flight, and taken the bagg age and artil: 
lery. 


The ſiege of Melilla had occafioned ex- 
pences, and met with impediments that had 
not been foreſeen. The cannon. and am- 


munition were to be tranſ; ported acroſs the 


leſſer Atlas, a mixture of vallies and moun- 


tains, among which there ſcarcely was a 


path. Theſe ſtoney and ill-cultivated 
countries were alſo unable to ſupply pro- 
vender, and this was obliged to be brought 
at ſuch an exceſſive expence that the keep 


of a horſe amounted to half a crown per 


day. The ſoldiery muſt likewiſe be en- 
couraged by gratifications, ſo that the 
whole of theſe expences ſunk more than 
thirty millions of livres, or one million 


two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 


ſterling, which was an immenſe ſum for a 


ſtate 
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te fo poor and exhauſted. The Emperor 
u himſelf obliged to abandon his under- 


ppreiions which has retreat might make 
vthe Moors, he cauſed it to be rumoured, 
ugh the provinces, that the King of 
Lin would yield him up Melilla, as 
un as he could quell the diſcontents of the 
ks, who highly diſliked the ceſſion of 
hat place, Rejoicings were made on the 


mnng of 1775, exceedingly chagrined 
th his own proceedings, and highly 
tading the reſentment of the court of 
han, and the formidable armament that 
ns then preparing, not knowing that it was 
nended againſt Algiers. The Emperor 
ras, in effect, in the utmoſt perplexity, and 
nth reaſon, at beholding the gathering 
form ; nor was he more tranquil till he 
new the true deſtination of that fleet, and 


teard of its failure. 


After having thus provoked the reſent- 
ment of the court of Madrid, the mo- 


nrch employed all poſſible means to ef- 
| . 


ung; and, that he might prevent thoſe 


reving of this news, and Sidi Maho- 
net returned to Mequinez, in the be- 
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fect a reconciliation ; but the Spaniards, 
ſome time, preſerved that rancour which 
conduct ſo perfidious had inſpired, 

change in the affairs of Europe having y 
caſioned explanations between the court 
peace was re-eſtabliſhed i in 1780, and, d 
ring its negociation, Sidi Mahomer 
every thing which he ſuppoſed might tf 
moſt agreeable to the king of Spain, an 
might 1nduce him to forget the paſt, | 


When Sidi Mahomet prepared for th 

ſiege of Melilla, he declared war again 
Holland, finding the prefent ſent by th 
republic, on ſome extraordinary occaſio 
not equal to his expeCtations. Hence 1 
may he jadged how little confidence ough 
to be placed in the friendthip of a-monarcl 
who ſets his friendſhip up to ſale, as ac 
tuated by whim, or intereſt.  Hollang 
fitted out ſhips for the protection of he 
commmerce, and, after a defenſive war 
when ſhe might have done much better 
renewed the peace in 1778, and r 
her largeſs. 6 


During 
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During the reign of Sidi Mahomet, the 
ſts, which fo often afflict the ſouthern 
mates, have various times ravaged the 
ire of Morocco; but never ſo generally 
6 fatally as after the year 1778. In 
ſummer of that ſame year, ſuch clouds 
bcuſts came from the ſouth that they 
rkened the air, and devoured a part of 
harveſt, Their offspring, which they 
ton the ground, committed ſtill much 
ater miſchief. Locuſts appeared and 
danew in the following year, ſo that 
tie ſpring the country was wholly co- 


xd, and they crawled one over the other 
earch of their ſubſiſtence. 


Is, f 
lich 


K has before been remarked, in ſpeaking 
e climate of Morocco, that the young 
ts are thoſe which are the moſt miſ- 
nous; and that it ſeems almoſt impoſ- 
e to rid the land of theſe inſects, and 
ir ravages, when the country once be- 
nes thus afflicted. In order to preſerve 
thouſes and gardens in the neighbour- 
of cities, they dig a ditch two feet in 
fl, and as much in width. This they 
lade with reeds cloſe to each other, 


ling and 
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where they devour one another. 


| © This was the means by which the 


the very bark of the fig, pomegranate, 
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and inclined inward toward the ditch; 
that the inſects, unable to climb up 
ſlippery reed, fall back into the di 


dens and vineyards of Rabat, and the 
itſelf, were delivered from this ſcourge 
1779. The intrenchment, whieh waz] 
leaſt, a league in extent, formed a ſemici 
from the ſea to the river, which ſepa 
Rabat from Sallee. The quantity 
young locuſts here aſſembled was ſo pr 
gious that, on the third day, the « 
could not be approached becauſe of 


ſtench. The whole country was eaten 


orange tree, bitter, hard, and corrofive 
it was, could not eſcape the voractt 
theſe inſets. 


The lands, ravaged throughout all 
weſtern provinces, produced no harveſt, 
the Moors, being obliged to hve on t 
ſtores, which the exportation of corn ( 
mitted till 1774) had drained, began to 
a dearth, Their cattle, for which | 


ch 


1 
make no proviſion, and which, in theſs 
climates, have no other ſubſiſtance than 
that of daily grazing, died with hunger; 
nor could any be preſerved but thoſe which 
were in the neighbourhood of mountains, 


or in marſhy grounds, where the re- growth : 


of R is more rapid. 


In 1780, the diſtreſs was ſtill farther in- 
creaſed. The dry winter had checked the 
products of the earth, and given birth to 
a new generation of locuſts, that devoured 
whatever had eſcaped from the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon. The huſbandman did not 
reap even what he had ſowed, and found 
himſelf deſtitute of food, cattle, or ſeed 
corn. In this time of extreme wretched- 
neſs, the poor felt all the horrors of famine. 
They were ſeen wandering over the coun- 
try to devour roots, and, perhaps, abridged 
their days by digging into the entrails of 
the earth in ſearch of the crude means by 
which ny might be e e 


Vaſt numbers periſhed a gene 
food and want. I have beheld country 


people 1 in the roads, and in the ſtreets, who 
had 


| 
f 
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had died of hunger, and who were thrown 
acroſs aſſes to be taken and buried; Fa- 
thers ſold their children. The huſband, 
with the conſent of his wife, would take 


her into another province, there to beſtow w 


her in marriage as if ſhe were his ſiſter, 


and afterward come and reclaim her, when 


his wants were no longer ſo great, I 
have ſeen women and children run after 


. camels, and rake in their dung to ſeek for 
ſome indigeſted grain of barley, which, if 


they found, they devoured with avidity. 


Let us not dwell too long on woes which 
thus afflict humanity, and of which fo 
many thouſands, whoſe hearts are rendered 
inſenſible of pity by plenty, have no con- 
ception. The miſery would have been 
much greater, had not Spain and Portugal, 
where the harveſts had been tolerably | 
abundant, permitted the exportation of oil, 
butter, dried fruits, and other proviſions, 
and particularly the corn of the north, 
which happily, at that time, was plentiful 
at Cadiz and at Liſbon. This corn, which 
had paſſed through ſo many hands, was 
fold in the markets of Sallee at one hun- 


drxed 
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dred and twenty livres, or five pounds, the 
meaſure, which meaſure correſponds with 


the Setier of Paris *. Bad oil and rancid 
butter were Worth one hundred and eighty 
livres, or ſeven pounds ten ſhillings, the 
quintal. Peas, beans; and lentils, which 
abound in theſe countries, were become 
objects bf ſo much luxury that they were 
counted out by grains, and twelye or 
fifteen were ſold for a denier. During 
three or four years of dearth; the people 
ate bread which, by the mixture of the ſpe- 
cies of grain, and its bad quality, was ex- 
ceedingly heavy, and difficult of digeſtion. 
Good bread was worth from ſix- pence to 
leven-pence halfpenny the pound, and 
other articles of ſubſiſtence in proportion. 


Afflicting and extreme as the calamities 
of the empire at this time were, the awful 
reſignation of theſe unhappy. people, to the 


According to the author's eſtimate (See page 328 of 
Vol. I.) chat the Setier of Paris weighs two hundred and a 
half, this meaſure will contain ſomewhat. under four 
buſhels, T. 
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decrees of Providence, could not be beheld 


but with aſtoniſhment; they ſupported 
their afflictions without complaint, becauſe 
that, according. to their faith, all things are 
decreed by the Moſt High, and nothing 
happens but as pre- ordained by his will. 
Europeans, leſs; reſigned, more reſtleſs, or, 
perhaps, m more accuſtomed to confide in the 
eares of an adminiſtration the province of 
which is to provide for all their wants, are 
impatient and clamorous during times of 
ſvarcity; © and, ſuſpecting abuſes, which 
fuſpicions may be ſometimes well founded, 
they charge their governors with careleſs. 
neſs or guilt. - Plenty, or ſcarcity, never - 
theleſs, depend moſt evidently on the fer-: 
tikty or intemperance of ſeaſons; when not 
occaſioned by monopolies, or the exceſs, of 
exportation and n 


uk h en teren ert apy i n 
\oThe-miſericy. the NO Eb Morocco 
underwent, in conſequence. of the fore- 
going evils, made it impoſſible for the 
Moors to pay their taxes; the efforts, of 
commerce: ſlackened, and the revenues ol 
che — ne in ene 
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The roads ſoon became unſafe, travellers 
were obliged to be provided with eſcorts, 
the provinces were in a ſtate of warfare, 
reciprocally to rob each other of what had 
eſcaped from the ravages of locuſts, and 
the unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſons. From 
the diſtricts of Rabat and Sallee to the 
Morbeya, the whole of the provinces of 
Temſena and Tedla were, for the ſpace of 
two or three years, expoſed to depredations, 
which the public calamity might excuſe, 
ſince they were not excited by the ſpirit of 
ſedition, Such troubles, which reſemble 
paſſing ſtorms, are ſoon appeaſed, without 
the interference of government, when 
plenty reſtores tranquillity, and once more 
cools and bridles the reſtleſsneſs and rapa- 
city of the people. 


In the year 1783, the Emperor made an 


excurſion to Tafilet, with a detachment: of 


troops; that city, and its environs, inha- 
bited by numerous Sharifs deſirous - of 
power, had for ſome time been expoſed: to 
civil commotions, which were entirely ap- 
peaſed by the preſence of the ſovereign. 
Sidi Mahomet levied, in the province and 
E Z 2 on 


F 

on the caſtern borders of the greater Atlas, 
heavy contributions, to puniſh the Furbuy 
_ of the people. 5 lot 
7 While the Emperor was at Tafilet, the 
whole empire ſuffered a great loſs by the 
death of Muley Ali, the eldeſt of his ſons, 
 whodied at Fez, at the age of forty four, 
in conſequence of a relapſe of a neglected 
or ill-cured fever. This prince poſſeſſed 
all the qualities neceſſary to render his peo- 
ple happy; he had not inherited from his 
anceſtors that impetuous and cruel charac- 
ter which, without conſtituting the happi- 
neſs of kings, never fails to render nations 
miſerable. Appointed by his father to the 
government of Fez, which is one of the 
moſt conſiderable in the empire, Muley 
had behaved with ſo much prudence, and 
diſintereſtedneſs, that, the Emperor having 
commanded him to render up an account 
of all he poſſeſſed, the city of Fez con - 
ſented to pay the ſum the ſovereign exacted, 
that the prince might be maintained in his 
government, and continue in the good 
graces of his father. 
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The difintereſtedneſs of Muley Ali, 
which was a very high recommendation 
to him- among the people, had, perhaps, 


weakened the affection of his father, who 
had not the ſame manner of thinking. Sidi 


Mahomet having laid a tax on his ſon, 
which was to be paid for the benefit of his 
brothers, commanded him to raiſe the ſum 
required on the' community of the Jews, 
who, not being, he ſaid, in the road to ſal- 
vation, merited no pity, — 56 Sire, replied 
Muley Ali, © the Jews are ſo poor that they 
are incapable of ſupporting their preſent 
“taxes, and it is impoſſible I ſhould exact 


* from them new ones. Should you ſo 
pleaſe, you may diſpoſe of the revenues 


* of my government for the benefit of 
«© my brothers; but I earneſtly ſuppli- 
e cate you will not require me to op- 
A preſs theſe people, and 'thus oblige 
ee 0 nen wretchedneſs n 
too great.“ | 


Such anecdotes prove with how much 
reaſon the people regretted” the loſs of this 
prince. I was well . e with his 

& 3 ũ w¹ worth; 
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worth; the confidence with which he ho- 
noured me often made me a witneſs of his 
benevolence, and a judge of his heart. 
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Gharact er of the reigning Emperor. 


S1D1 Mahomet, endowed with pene- 
tration and judgement, would have been 
ſuſceptible of all the high qualities neceſ- 
ſary to govern men, had education brought 
to perfection thoſe gifts which nature had 
beſtowed. His age is ſomewhere about 
ſeventy fix fix *, his heighth five feet eight 

inches 


It is not cuſtomary among the Moors to regiſter the 
birth of children, not even that of princes ; their age is re- 
membered by certain accidents, or events, which the parents 
commit to memory. A Moor very naturally ſays, he was 
born in the dry ſummer, the wet winter, or mentions any 
other ſimilar accident, 

The reigning Emperor was at Mecca, in 1727, when 
Muley Iſhmael died; he was not then married, and, as he 
has always perfectly remembered this journey, it may well 
be ſuppoſed he was at that time about ſixteen or eighteen, 

Z 4 and 
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inches, his ſyrametry tolerable ; he ſquints 
a little, which gives his aſpect ſome ſeve- 
rity ; his conſtitution being naturally 
ſtrong, and his mode of life ſober and 
frugal, his body is become very capable of 
ſupporting the fatigue of a life ſo laborious 
as the government of this empire requires. 
He is tolerably eaſy of acceſs; foreigners 
he receives with politeneſs, and converſes 
with them willingly ; ; but the cool, or 
warm, reception he gives, alike, are directed 
by ſome motive of perſonal intereſt. His 
favour 1s not conſtant, but varies according 
as ſuch like intereſted ſenſations 8 " 


However marked the attachment of Sidi 
Mahomet to riches may have been, he has 
ſeldom employed thoſe means, for the accu- 
mulation of them, which violence or cru- 
elty might have ſuggeſted. This Emperor 
will not leave fo rich a treaſury at his de- 
ceaſe as his love for economy might fore- x 


and that he muſt have been born in or near the year 1710. 
This is the mode I have taken to calculate his age, in which 
Lam confirmed by the oldeſt people in the country. 


[ $66] 


bode, and that becauſe his reign has been 
expoſed to heavy expences ; his empire, 
gradually exhauſted, has no longer in it- 
ſelf the ſame reſources, Independent of the 
heavy ſums expended on the ſiege of Ma- 
zagan, that of Melilla, and the mainte- 
nance of his forces, Sidi Mahomet has 
alſo built towns and fortreſſes, moſques and 
public markets, excluſive of his palaces, 
which he has embelliſhed. He likewiſe 
purchaſed, in Malta and the -Italian ſtates, 
numerous Mahometan flaves, in 1782, the 
createſt part of whom were not his ſub- 
jets ; and he has further ſent to C6n- 
ſtantinople, in 1784, more than four mil - 
lion of livres, (or a hundred and ſixty- ſix 
thouſand pounds) which it is ſuppoſed 
he, out of reſpect to his religion, either 
appropriated to the temple of Mecca or the 
defence of the Ottoman empire, for which, 
knowing the ambition of its neighbours, 
he ſeems to have ſome fears. 


Covetous as he appears to have been of 
wealth, Sidi Mahomet will leave little to 
poſterity, except theſe monuments of his 


devotion, his charity, and his precaution. 
More 


| 

' 
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More humane, more acceſſible, and leſs 
exigent than his anceſtors, Sidi Mahomet 
has ever treated the Chtiſtians, whom the 
fate of war has put into his power, with 
compaſſion, and on ſome among them he 
has beſtowed marks of his confidence, | 
After the taking of Mazagan, he ſent 
thirty-eight flaves to the Grand Maſter of 
the knights of Malta, who were ſubjects 
of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and. the | 
Grand Maſter returned a like number of 
Moors. 


Quick and penetrating, this Emperor 
has often made very juſt obſervations on 
the characters of nations, judging by the 
flaves whom he had in his poſſeſſion, and 
who happened to be about his perſon. Per- 


cewing how active the French were in 


their labours, he chaſe them in preference 


for the execution of any ſudden project; 
obſerving, at the fame time, that they were 
reftleſs and turbulent, he held it neceſſary 
they ſhould be employed, that they might 


neither quarrel among themſelves nor with 


the other ſlaves. It cannot be ſaid that, 


ünder his government, ſlaves have been 


worked 
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worked to exceſs; it will likewiſe be 
perceived that monarchs, who number the 
ranſom of flaves as one part of their re- 
venues, ** an intereſt in their ann 


; Decks thirty years that Sidi Mahomet 


has ſat on the throne, his reign has been 
happy. It would be raſh to propheſy what 
ſhall happen after his death : although it be 
true that ſimilar cauſes. will: produce ſimi- 
lar effects, we muſt not always judge of 
the future by the paſt; the ſmalleſt dif- 


ference of circumſtances, . either in the 


times, or the characters of thoſe men who 
head inſurrections, will change the ſtate of 


things, and decide. on the deſtiny of na- 


tions. Nevertheleſs; when we behold in 
Morocco a multitude of princes, each deſi- 
rous of governing, each having nearly an 
equal claim to govern, it ſhould ſeem that 
like diſſentions may well again be: feared, 
and like revolutious to thofe' which, under 
preceding reigns, ww _ — rent this 
wine a goons ep 121 
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The ſucceſſion is nat fixed in Moroceo, 
either by law or cuſtom, but depends 
entirely on concurring accidents. It is 
well underſtood, among the Moors, that the 
eldeſt ſon ought to inherit the crown, be- 
cauſe that his experience renders him the 
moiſt proper to govern; but, as there is no 
determinate law on this head, and as there 
18 neither divan nor council in the empire 
to deliberate on affairs of ſtate, the elec- 
tion of the Emperor depends entirely on 
chance, on the cliaracter of the candidates, 
the opinion of the people, the influence of 
the ſoldiery, the ſupport of the provinces, 
and moſt particularly on the pofleſſion of 
the treaſury. He who has money may have 
ſoldiers, and he who has ſoldiers can make 
* feared, 


We have ſeen that, under Muley Abdal- 


lah, one province and one faction would 


elect this ſovereign, another that; and like 
anarchy may well be expected, whenever 
there are a great number of candidates for 


the throne ; at leaſt, unleſs the governors of 


provinces ſhould all unite to protect one 


alone. This 1 is a thing moſt difficult to be 


accom- 


8 


accompliſhed, among the Moors, where 
men do nothing, and where Providence 
regulates all. 


Of ten or twelve male children, to 
whom the Emperor is father, there are 
ſeveral who are capable of government; 
nor can I doubt but that, Informed as they 
muſt be of former revolutions, they all 
aſpire with equal confidence to that crown 
to which birth, the voice of the people, or 
a concatenation of incidents, may give. 
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When dhe ſpirit of induſtry began to 
effect a change in Europe, in the power of 
kingdoms, and the manners of their inha- 
bitants, monarchs felt the neceſſity of na- 
val \ armaments, and, by their maritime 
forces, to ſecure to their ſubjects the pro- 
grefs of their ar Ev ee Io freedom 
of ao cock x; INE. 994947 20 23001 


iMacs che Sa of than? rout -to o ths 
Eaſt Indies, round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and even for ſome time after, Europe had 
no communication wirh Aſia, except by 
the Mediterranean, and over this ſea con» 
ana: trade was carried on through Spain; 
8 France, 


= 


France, Italy, the Levant, and the nor- 
thern ſhores of Africa, which latter, even 
at that time, were. invaded by bands of 
freebooters. Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco, uſurped by multitudes of fol- 
diers, whom religion had armed, enemies 
as they were of the Chriſtian religion, 
from bigotry, became ſtill more ſo from in- 
tereſt ; their inhabitants were poor, little 
addicted to labour, without commerce, pi- 
rates from inclination and neceſſity, and 
| had no means of becoming of ſome im- 
portance, a+ by the Jicantioubieſss of 
W L TER e fis 
Fawpea which had 3 beta aw 
againſt theſe common enemies by the zeal 
of religion, preſently found itſelf divided 
in its 0wn political intereſts. Nations, am- 
bitious of power and of wealth, individu- 
ally employed by the efforts of induſtry, 
and the barter of their products, conſulted 
only their individual convenieney, and, ini 
the hope of acquiring a greater aſcendancy 
in commercial and maritime affairs, deter- 
mined to make treaties with theſe uſurpers 
of the e bAiriea 3 which treaties 
Ei 2 | | have 
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have been more or leſs obſerved, according 
to the opinion entertainedof their reſpective 
force, and the reciprocity of their intereſts, 


Such were the motives, Ga da princi- 
ples, of friendſhip, between the powers of 
Europe and the regencies of Barbary, The 
rivality, or the feebleneſs, of ſuch com- 
| mercial nations, occaſioned theſe regencies 
afterward to acquire thoſe means of power, 
the diſadvantage and incumbranceof which 
have ſince been ſo often felt; the condi- 
tions by which their friendſhip muſt be 
purchaſed have imperceptibly become more 
humilating, more intolerable, and leſs 


ſtable: 


It was not ſo much for the promotion of 
trade, on the northern ſhores of Africa, as 
to favour the growth of maritime power, 
and commerce in a different channel, that 
the nations of Europe have entered into 
theſe friendly treaties with the Barbary re- 
yencies; and the empire of Morocco: This 
empire itſelf, though rich in its native 
products, is not capable of any extenſive 
trade; the inſtability of its laws. is an obs 

| 2 | ſtacle 
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ſtacle to the induſtry of its inhabiraiits, 


and to the confidence of foreigners: Net» 


ther are the wants of the Moors multi- 


plied by their mode of education, or by the 


temperature of a climate where nature re- 
quires but little; and imaginary wants 


have been further ſuppreſſed by govern+ 
ment, which, by depriving the people of 
the means of luxury, muſt neceſſarily en- 
feeble the activity of commerce, of which 


luxury is the Primum Mobile- 


Thus, ſome trifling barter excepted; the 
ſafety of the ſea has been the cauſe why 
the nations of Europe have made treaties 


with the empire of Morocco. I ſhalbſpeak 


more particularly of theſe their treaties, and 
their intereſts, according to the priority of 


their dates, and ſhall beſtow a ſeparate 


chapter on thoſe that relate 4 to o F rance. | 


England is ths firſt power which cons 
cluded treaties of friendſhip and commerce 
with the Emperors of Morocco. Being i 
poſſeſſion of Tangiers, which had been 


ceded to her by Portugal in 1662, ſhe oo- 
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cafionally felt thoſe inconvenienges, that 
reſult from the turbulency of the Moors, 
which ſhe overlooked, and even gave up 
certain points, that. the might, with the 
greater caſe, maintain the garriſon, of that 
town, which, becauſe of its diſtance, at 
length became a burthen to the nation. 


England having, even at that time, ac- 
quired an extenſive foreign, commerce, the - 
made propoſitions of peace to Muley, Ihr 
mael in 1675, which the caprices and con- 
traditions of that Emperor rendered inef. 
fectual. A truce, however, Was concluded 
for four years in 1 681, but was broken be- 
fore the term expired ; the Moors pretended 
that the peace had only related to the gars 
riſon of Tangiers, and did not extend to 
the protection of the Britiſh flag. 


A Wotton like this, worthy an Em- 
pire where, treachery is native, gave birth 
to explanations. Muley Iſhmael ſent am- 


4 #® Þ 


baſſ⸗ adors to London at the commencement 


of the preſent century. This was a new 


pretext for new preſents, and the treaty of 
peace was, at length, renewed under 
George 


U 
George I. After the death of Muley Iſh- 
mael this treaty was confirmed, and re- 


newed, in 1728, by Muley Achmet Daiby, 


and a little ume after by * Ab- 
dallah. 


The immenſe navigation and trade of the 


Engliſh gave them ſufficient motives to 


make peace with the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco and they had further a political rea- 
fon, which was; to re-victual, with freſh 
proviſions, their garriſon, of Gibraltar with 
facility, which place has been under their 
government from the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. Sidi Mahomet, more intel- 
ligent than his predeceſſors, has derived all 
poſſible profit from this circumſtance; and 
the Engliſh nation, haughty, jealous, and 
ever ready to take offence, has continued, and 
ſtill continues, to overlook all that inequality 
of conduct to which the ſpirit of avarice 
gives birth, on the part of the court of Mo- 
rocco. The Engliin have long maintained. 
a trade on the coaſt of that empire, where 
they ſell coarſe cloths, ſerges, linens, pew- 
ter, lead, mercer's commodities, and the 
ron which their ſhips bring from Biſcay. 
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They receive in return ſometimes oils, 
gums, wax, elephants- teeth, aud have 
often ſent; in Freneh bottoms, to Mar- 
ſeilles, oils, raw hides, and wool, the con- 
ſumption of which is greater in our ſou- 
thern provinces than among the more 
northern nations. 


They have alſo exported a number of 
Mules to North America; but the dil: 
memberment of that part of their domi- 


ons has greatly decreaſed their trade with 


Morocco, which before was not very con- 
ſiderable. England can only have a con- 
fined trade with Morocco, not having a fuf- 
ficient market for the commodities ſhe re- 
turns. The commercial relations which exiſt 


between kingdoms always depend on their 


mutual wants, and the facility with which 
barter can be made to mutual advantage. 


In 1732 an ambaſſador was ſent by Mu- 
ley Abdallah into Holland, and the repub- 
lic then made its peace with that Emperor: 
but the revolutions by which his reign was 
diſturbed gave but little ſtability to the 


treaty. * was the firſt power whieh 
| renewed. 
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I 
renewed treaties of peace with Sidi Maho- 
met, who then was only prince and go- 
vernor of Saffi, but who, being the ſole 
heir of the empire, had arrogated to him- 
ſelf the chief part of the authority. In- 
dependent of the ſafety of navigation, 
Holland had further a political motive, 
which was early to make peace with the 
Emperor, that ſhe might the better profit 
by her neutrality during the war of 1755, 


Having been informed that this republic 
treated the regency of Algiers with greater 
generoſity than himſelf, Sidi Mahomet 


| complained of the States General; and, 
notwithſtanding the compliance that was 


ſhewn, the Emperor declared war againſt the 
Dutch toward the end of 1774, pretend- 
ing that an extraordinary preſent, which 
they had ſent him, and which he kept, was 
not ſufficiently magnificent. | 


The republic ſent numerqus veſſels into 
the Straits for the protection of trade and 


navigation ; few of them appeared upon 


the coaſt, and that fo ſeldom that the cor- 
ſairs of Morocco took three Dutch ſhips, 
A 


| 
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two of them as they left the port of San 
Lucar, within ſight of Cadiz, Theſe ad- 
vantages were counterbalanced by the loſſes 
of the Emperor of Morocco. A Dutch 
frigate, which did but begin to chace two 


Corſairs of Sallee, cauſed them to be ſhip- 
wrecked, even without following them, 


the one at the entrance of the river of 
Laracha, and the other at the mouth of 
that of Mamora. Holland renewed the 
peace in 1778, was more generous in her 


gifts, and, if ſo ſhe ſhall pleaſe, 5 con- 


tinue it by the like means. 


Holland carries on a certain trade with 


the coaſt of Morocco, and cuſtom has al- 


moſt rendered her importations neceſſary. 
She there vends quantities of ' Silefian 
linens, catled platillas, many of the coarſe 
linens of the Baltic, and others, ſome few 
ſpices, drugs, tea, timber, iron of Biſcay, 
and quantities of the ory. and me Crcery 
wares of Germany. | 

Holland receives from the coaſt of Mo- 
rocco, in return, ſometimes oils, wax, 
gur S, and elephants-reeth ; but, as thoſe 
h N returns, 


"0. 

returns, which fait the Dutch herchatits, 
are inſufficient to balance the quantity of 
merchandize they ſend thither, they have 
almoſt continvally profited by the facility 
with which they cah run for the French 
ports, to ſehd oils to Marſeilles, wools, and 
raw hides, which there find a readier fale 
than in the north. Had not Holland this 
liberty, ſhe would imperceptibly haye been 
obliged to renounce a trade, which muſt 
have become difadvantageous, when ſhe 
could no longer freight her ape by 80 
or be paid in money, 


The court of Denmark began to nego- 
tiate with Sidi Mahomet in 1755. That 
kingdom is ſo diſtant from indess that 
the Daniſh miniſtry ] had not any juſt ideas 
concerning the government of this empire. 
Deceiygd by a Jew, who was the inſtru- 
ment and interpreter of the negotiations 
of Denmark, ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe might, 
without impediment, build a fortreſs at 
Santa Cruz, that ſhe might there protect 
a mercantile ſettlement, With ſhe intend- 
cd to eſtabliſh. The Jew agent diſguiſed 
the intentions of the court of Denmark; 


— © nor 


on 
nor was there any knowledge in Morocco 
of the intended fort, till the materials fpr 
building it were landed, The Emperor, 
offended at ſeeing himſelf treated like the 


princes of Senegal, impriſoned the ambaſ. 


ſador of Denmark, and his retinue, pre- 
tending he would treat them as ſlaves, 
Some time was neceflary to rectify this 
miſtake. Denmark again undertook to 
negotiate in 1757, a ranſom was agreed 
upon, new preſents were made, and a new 
peace concluded, SS 


The late king of Denmark, occupied by 
commercial projects, gave his conſent at 


that time for the forming of a royal Afri- 


can company, which, on paying an annual 
tribute of fifty thouſand piaſtres, obtained 
from the Emperor of Morocco the excly- 
ſive commerce of his coaſt, for the term of 


ten years, in the ports of Sallee and of Saf, 
where two mercantile ſcttlements were 


made, The oppreſſions and embarraſſments 
which this monopoly incited, the expences 
occaſioned by the forming of theſe eſta- 
bliſhments, and the want of economy in 
ſome foreign directors, to whom the ad- 

miniſtration 
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miniſtration of the company's aſfairs were 
confided, rendered this attempt unſucceſs- 
ful. The monopoly extended only to the 
ports of Saffi and Sallee, the trade of 

which declined in conſequence of other 
eſtabliſhments, at the ports of Mogodor 
and Laracha, whither, by leſſening the 
duties of the cuſtoms, the Emperor had 
drawn the chief products of his domains, 
which freighted the returning European 
ſhips. 


This company, beſide, were merely con- 
cerned in a carrying trade, as uncertain in 
its ſueceſs as ill judged in its principles. 
Denmark itſelf contains no product neceſ- 
ſary for the coaſt of Morocco, nor can the 
products of that empire find any market in 
Denmark; ſo that this company was but a 
clog upon the induſtry of the intermediate 
nations, and could derive no other advan- 
tage than that of affording employment to 
ſme Daniſh ſhips, which; often arriyed on 
the coaſt of Morocco loaded, and returned 
empty back. The Daniſh African com- 
pany ſoon ſaw its capital ſunk by ill- timed 
ſpeculations, and by the gifts which the 
compli- 
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compliance of its directors, and the tecef. 
ſity of ſatisfying the Emperor, did but 
multiply, =__ 


This company continued buſied in the 
liquidation of its debts, after the acceſſion 
of Chriſtian VIII, to the throne of Den- 
mark; it was ſuppreſſed in 1767, at which 
time the court of Denmark freed itſelf | 
from the annual burthen of fifty thouſand ; 
piaſtres, a price paid for a monoply, which 
the royal African company ought to have 
enjoyed, but did not. The ang only, 


however, could obtain the continuation of 


peace by annually paying the ſum of 
twenty-five thouſand piaſtres, Denmark 
has not itſelf any direct trade with that coaſ} 


The Swedes concluded peace with the 
Emperor of Morocco in 1763. The pre- 
ſent Sweden ſent conſiſted of cannon, maſts, 
and timber ; ſhe likewiſe agreed to make 
an annual preſent of twenty-thouſand pi- 
aſtres, which ſhe meant to pay in her own 
native products, but which the Emperor 
infiſted on receiving in ready money, In the 
year 1771, Guſtavus III., who then 

: | aſcended 


1 

aſcended the throne of Sweden, refuſed all 
kind of tribute, reſerving to himſelf the 
liberty of making voluntary preſents, with- 
out any determinate time or value. It was, 
at length, agreed, as a means of continu- 
ing the former good underſtanding be- 
tween the courts, that the king of Swe- 
den ſhould ſend an ambaflador and a pre- 
ſent once in two years, to the Emperor of 
Morocco. The Swedes have no commer- 
cial intercourſe with this empire. 


The republic of Venice made peace 
with the Emperor of Morocco in 1765. 
She ſent a very handſome preſent in mo- 
ney, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
about a hundred thouſand livres, (or up- 
ward of four thouſand pounds. This re- 
public having treated the regency of Al- 
giers ſtill more liberally, the Emperor was 
| offended at the diſtinRtion, and ſent a Ge- 
noele, who was in his ſeryice, to Venice to 
complain. His envoy having been received 
with great coolneſs by the Senate, and 
having returned with an anſwer that did 
not fatisfy Sidi Mahomet, he gave further 
tokens of his diſcontent to the republic i in 

: 1780, 
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1780, and, inventing certain imputations, 
obliged the Venetian conſul to depart from 
his ſtates ; but the republic having acqui- 
eſced in the wiſhes of the Emperor, in 
1781, the conſul returned, and was very 
favourably received at the court of Mo- 
rocco. The republic of Venice has no 


commercial intercourſe with this empire, 


and therefore, like the courts of Denmark 
and Sweden, pays this tribute ſolely for 
the ſafety of navigation, 


The court of Spain, as well as that of 
France, made peace with the Emperor of 
of Morocco in 1767. Sidi Mahomet was 


the firſt to ſend an ambaſſador to Spain, and 


affected to give this kingdom ſo much the 
preference that the confidence placed in 


his profeſſions were too great. After hav: 
ing received very high proofs of the ge- 


nerolity of the court of Spain, and having, 


in ſome meaſure, diſpoſed of his arſenal; 
for the repair of her ſhips, this monarch 

took occaſion to deſtroy the good harmony 
which then exiſted between the two 
powers, without breaking the peace, 
which, according to him, was merely con- 


fined 


13 
fined to the liberty of navigation. He 
marched with an army, about the end of 
1774, to lay ſiege to Melilla, which place, 
inſtead of defending, he ſuppoſed Spain 
would abandon. 


This proceediug; contrary tb the faith 
of treaties, was the occaſion of a rupture, 
between the court of Spain and that of 
Morocco. The Moor, having failed in his 
enterprize, took every poſſible means to re- 
eſtabliſh peace; but the court of Madrid, 
deeply reſenting his conduct, deferred 
concluding any treaty, and was ſatisfied 
with remaining in a kind of truce, 


The quarrel between France and Eng- 
land having changed the political ſituation 
of Europe, the court of Spain thought 
that a favourable moment to treat with the 
Emperor of Morocco; and Sidi Mahomet 
renewed peace, in 1785, by the mediation 
of his ambaſſador, Ben-Otman, eagerly ac- 
quieſcing in whatever the Spaniſh court 
demanded. The Emperor not only con- 
ſented to refuſe revictualing the garriſon of 
Gibraltar, the ſiege of which was medi- 

tated 
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tated by. Spain, but the- Spaniards were, i in 


a manner, maſters of Tangjers, where they 
vid ualed their army, and which place 


ſerved as an aſylum to ſuch of their ſhips 
as were ſtationed near the Straits. Their 


poſts of obſervation beyond the caſtle, aud 
as far as Cape Spartel, were ſo well regu- 


lated, that their ſignals from place to place 
communicated along the whole coaſt of 


Andaluſia; 


Their ea be no continued trade between 
the coaſt of Spain aud that of Morocco, 
for the corn trade, which varies according 
to circumſtances and ſeaſons, muſt only be 


conſidered as caſual. The products of 
Morocco, their proviſions excepted, are 
wholly uſeleſs in Spain; nor does Spain 


itſelf afford many articles of conſumption 


for Morocco, cochineal excepted, which is 
uſed to dy e Morocco leather, and the ex- 


cluſive trade in which the. Emperor has re- 


ſerved. to himſelf. The iron of Biſcay, 

and the Barcelona handkerchiefs, which 
are in general uſe, might, indeed, be im- 
ported, but foreign nations buy up the 


firſt in exc change for their ſeveral products, 
nd 


Cl 
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and the trade in the ſecond is not of ſuffi» 
cient extent to maintain a en inter 
courſe. 


For ſome. years after the peace, conluded 
in 1767, the harveſts having failed in 
Spain, the Spaniards; bought up conſider+ 
able quantities of wheat and barley on the 
coaſt of Morocco. This, however, was a 
forced trade, and not reciprocal; they took 
their money. thither to buy proviſions, 
poultry, and fruits, wherewith, to ſupply 
Andaluſia, where, becauſe of. the heat of 
the climate, men are little inclined to la- 
bour, and where the inequality of the ſea - 
ſons renders their, harveſts very uncer- 
isn. 1 5 


Politically conſidered, this trade was 
only advantageous to the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, ſince Spain was not only dependent on 
him for ſu pplies, but th at, likewiſe, che faci- 
lity with which theſe ſ upplies were obtained 
did but further increaſe the indolence of 
the farmers of Andaluſia. Hence reſulted 
a great circulation of piaſtres in the empire 
of Morocco, and, perhaps, two million of 

2 livres 
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livres (or upward of eighty thouſand 
pounds ſterling) of increaſe to the revenue. 
Between the years 1770 and 1774, Spain 
tranſported from Morocco quantities of 
wheat and barley ; but ſhe again rendered 
the very ſame id to Morocco, from 177% 
to 1781, when a part of that empire was 
afflicted by famiiie. | 


In February, 1769, the court of Por- 
tugal loſt the town of Mazagan, on the 
weſtern ſide of Morocco, which it had 
preſerved, and where the arms and the 
commerce of Portugal were ſo eminently 
fucceſsful at the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century. This town, ſituated in the centre 
of a fertile province, clandeſtinely ſup- 
plied. Portugal with ſome proviſions and 
cattle. After the loſs of Mazagan, the 
court of Liſbon, defirous of poſſeſſing its 
former reſources, and wiſhitig to acquire 
greater ſafety for its flag and guard its ſhips 
from the corſairs of Moroeco,; to which the 
peace between Spain and Morocco gare 
more frequent opportunities of approach to 


the coaſt of Portugal, thought proper, in 


773, to conclude a treaty with the Em- 
peror. 
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peror. There is no continued trade be- 


tween Portugal and Morocco, and the in- 


tercourſe of the two courts is ſimply con- 
fined to teſtimonies” of friendſhip. The 
Emperor of Morocco ſends a few horſes, 


and many compliments, to the court of 
Liſbon, which returns demonſtrations of 


good will ſomewhat more ſubſtantial. 


Toward the end of the year 1782, Sidi 
Mahomet ſent an ambaſſador into Tuſcany, 
who, in 1783, departed thence for Vienna 
to conclude a peace with both theſe courts ; 


but the trade between Morocco and theſe 


nations 1s only accidental, and the treaty 


has no other utility than that of the ſafety 


of navigation for Tuſcan and Imperial 


ſhips, and of thus giving a greater degree of 


ſtability to commerce, which theſe powers 
with to CP Gxbughovut their Kates, 


The republic of Genoa enjoys only a 
kind of truce with the empire of Morocco, 
which is wholly unſupported by any treaty. 


A Jew ſubje& of Morocco, whoſe name 


was Ben-Amor, made a voyage to Genoa 
Vor. II — on by 


27 ] 


by order of his maſter, and treated with a 
noble Genoeſe concerning commercial con- 


nections with the Emperor, who on this 


occaſion, voluntarily made very great ad- 
vances. The ſenator formed a commercial 
company, and ſent his agents, in 1769, with 


ſplendid preſents, and a numerous train. 


This company enjoyed a momentary fame, 
and afterward as ſuddenly declined. It 
did but reſemble a flaſh of lightning In a 
clouded and gloomy night. 


The Emperor of Morocco, thus at peace 
with the principal commercial nations, and 
defirous of being fo with all the Chriſtian 
powers, hoping thereby to extend the com- 


merce of his empire, and to profit by the 


rival ſpirit of nations, publicly manifeſted, 
by letters, in 1777, That he granted 
entire liberty to all ſhips to trade with, 
« and enter, his ports, being deſirous of 
% peace with the whole world.” This 
general notice produced no effect, either 
becauſe thoſe nations which it moſt 
intereſted had not ſufficient confidence in his 
promiſes, or becauſe they wanted ſuch pro- 
ducts and reſources as were neceflary to 

£2 maintain 
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maintain a trade with the coaſt of Mo- 
ro | 


_ . Notwithſtanding that the Emperor had 
declared he held himſelf to be at peace with 
all Europe, he nevertheleſs pronounced a 
ſhip from Raguſa, taken by one of his cor- 

airs, in 1779, a legal capture. The cargo, 
worth more than a hundred thouſand livres, 
(or upward of feur thouſand pounds) was 
the property of the Malteſe, and was con- 
ſiſcated; and yet, from ſome inexplicable 
caprice, the Maltefe ſailors were reſtored to 
their freedom, while thoſe of Raguſa were 
made ſlaves. | 


The diſpute this occaſioned, and which 
was rendered ſtill more intricate, by a di- 
verſity of intereſts, was very tedious, and 
liable to numerous incongruities. The 
Ottoman Porte claimed the ſailors of Ra- 
guſa as its vaſſals, and by the ſame title 
protected the freedom of the Raguſan flag. 
The diſpatehes of the Porte, written in 
the Turkiſh language, although the Moors 
could not read them, were not received 
with the leſs deference; the Raguſan ſai- 
B b 2 lors, 
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lors, detained in ſlavery, were reſtored to 


the Envoy of the republic, and the Em- 
peror dictated ſuch terms of peace as Ra- 


guſa could neither accept nor durſt refuſe. 


The ſuſpence and inconveniences that aroſe 
gave occaſion to new explanations, which 
did not filence the fears of the Senate of 
Raguſa ; a ſtate ſo feeble, and in ſo preca- 
rious a ſituation, can enjoy but little cer- 


tainty. 


The United States of North America, 
after ſecuring their independence by wiſe 
laws, and concluding various commercial 
treaties with the powers of Europe, were 
further deſirous of adding new means of 
advantage, and increaſe, to their induſtry 
and navigation. In conſequence of this, 
they, during the year 1786, profiting by 
the paciſic diſpoſition which the Emperor 
of Morocco announced to all commercial 
nations, concluded a treaty of peace with 
this monarch. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Of the commercial intercourſe between the 
kingdom of France, and the empire of 
Morocco. | | 


IN the beginning of the preſent century, 
France was poſſeſſed of colonies, manu- 
factures, mercantile eſtabliſhments, in fo- 
_ reign nations, and a maritime commerce, 
which, in its birth, betokened the extent 
of which it was ſuſceptible, from na- 
tional ' induſtry, and the vigilance of the 
miniſtry ; her navigation began to appear 
reſpectable, in conſequence of her naval 
forces, under the reign of Louis XIV.; 
but the wars ſhe was obliged to maintain, 
toward the concluſion of this reign, greatly 
retarded the progreſs of her foreign trade, 


34] 
So rapid was the growth of this trade, 
under the following reign, that her rivals, | 
j-alous of the empire of the ſea, took um- 
brage at her maritime proſperity. The late 
ſucceſs of her arms has effaced the remem- 
brance of thoſe humiliations to which ſhe 
was fubje&ed, in conſequence of the war 
of 1756; and the influence which this ſuc- 


ceſs ought naturally to acquire. ſhould, 


each returning day, give new ſtrength to 
her commerce. 


The rt efforts of F rance to 1 128 her 
navigation incited the cupidity of the te- 
gencies of Barbary, that were in the  neigh- 
bourhood of her ſouthern ports. After 
having ſeveral times chaſtiſed their teme- 
rity, France, at length, made peace with 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, She alio 
held momentary negotiations with Muley 
Hhmac!, but found no poſtible means of 
fixing the wavering temper of that Em- 


peror, and of obviating thoſe difficulties: 


which might well be feared from his want 
of good Fach. This monarch being « dead, 
the empire of Morocco, become the prey 


of rebellion, was continually changing 
its 


L 
its maſters. Its ports, alſo, were under the 
government of particular and local laws, 
and the difficulties of treaties of peace 
were increaſed, becauſe that, during a ſtate 
of ſuch anarchy, i it was impoſſible wee. 
any duration to ſuch treaties. 


Theſe: obſtacles were removed when 


Sidi Mahomet aſcended the throne, and 


France profited by the diſpoſitions of this 
Emperor to enter on new negotiations; but 
they were ſubject to ſo much incertitude, 
and ſo many variations, that, in order ulti- 
mately to bring the Moor to a farm deter- 
mination, ſhe thought proper, in 1765, to 
ſend a ſquadron, of one ſhip of the line, 
eight frigates, three zebecks, one bark, 
and two bombketches, to the weſtern coaſt 
of Morocco. This ſquadron, of greater 
force than was neceſſary, was impeded by 
a concatenation, of circumſtances, which 
were not ſufficiently foreſeen, becauſe a 
ſufficient knowledge of the coaſt had not 
been obtained. The bomb ketches played 
upon Rabat and Sallee with little ſucceſs. 
The ſquadron next proceeded to Laracha 
the frigates occaſioned a corſair to be 
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ſtranded upon the coaſt, and the ſmaller 
veſſels of the ſquadron, after being detained 
two or three nights by a diverſity of opi- 
nions among the captains, and the diffi 
culties of the paſſage, at length entered the 
river of Laracha, and there burned a ſhip. 


This advantage was balanced by the 
loſs of many brave men. Obliged, in the 

river, to give battle to a multitude of 
Mooriſh foldiers, who had had time to afs 
ſemble, becauſe of the delays to which this 
expedition had been ſubjected, the French 
loſt near two hundred men on that occa- 
ſion, forty-five of whom were made flaves, 
without enumerating the wounded. But 
this loſs was no ſufficient counterpoiſe to 
that of the Emperor of Morooco, many of 
whoſe ſoldiers alſo fell, This monarch 
was enabled to judge, by the valorous de- 
fence of the French, that, on ſome future 
opportunity, this valour might be more 
ſuccelsful, and he propoſed a ſuſpenſion of 
arms. A truce was, at length, agreed on, 
and this truce was prolonged that recipro- 
cal explanation might be more preciſe. 
The preliminaries of peace were defini- 
| tively 


E 
tively concluded toward the end of the 
year 1766, by the intervention of the Sieur 
Jean Jacques Salva, a French merchant, 


ſettled. at Safh. 


In the 3 of 1767, the Comte de 
Breugnon, a captain in the navy, was ap- 
pointed ambaſſador to conclude the peace, 
and failed to Saffi with a ſquadron under 
his command. The Comte took with him 
a preſent, worthy of the magnificence of 
his monarch, for the Emperor of Morocco. 
The French flag was ſaluted at Saffi by the 
whole artillery of the caſtle ; and the am- 
baſſador met, on ſhore, and during the reſt 
of his voyage, the moſt diſtinguiſhed re- 
ception, according (8 to the cuſtom of thoſe 
people, 


France, however, had proof that, though 
the character of a nation may vary ac» 
cording to circumſtances, in reality it 1s 
ever the ſame. At the very moment when 

the Moors made thoſe warm profeſſions, 
which an intereſted court will ever teſtify 
for its new friends, a corſair of the Em- 
peror took three French merchant ſhips in 

the 


( 
the Straits, which, though there was no 
difficulty in proving the injury, were ſome 


time before they were reſtored... The Em- 


peror diſclaimed this act of boſtility, and 


the corſair was condemned never to ſail 


more. The ſigning of the peace was it- 
ſelf delayed, becauſe that explanations 
were neceſſary, and the preliminaries, 
which had been agrecd on between the 
two courts, and ſent to Verſailles, written 
in Arabic, to be ſigned, were laid aſide: 
proceedings were all again to be begun, 
and the treaty, concerning which the two 
powers had been mutually agreed, was 
once more to be diſcuſſed, and almoſt 
wholly altered. | | 


Previous to the peace between France 
and Morocco, the French had two mer- 
cantile eſtabliſhments ſettled there on the 
faith of aſylum. After the peace their 
mercantile houſes became numerous. This 
was the error of the French ; there were 
too many of them for the trade, and their 
numbers were not only injurious to their 
own intercits but, probably, excited the 
ayarice of the Emperor, who, eſtimating 

the 
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the advantages of their trade by their ea- 
gerneſs, was deſirous it might become 
more profitable to himſelf, and therefore 
impoſed heavier duties. The trade then 
began to decline; merchants were diſcou- 
raged by theſe new ſhackles, by rules which 
deſpotiſm preſcribed, by the neceſſity of 
conforming to theſe rules, by the removal 
of their trade from one port to another, 
and by all the various means which the 
abuſg of power, the ſpirit of avarice, 
and the convenience of the moment, could 
ſuggeſt. | | 


France, perhaps, is the only nation which 
is capable to maintain an uninterrupted 
trade with the empire of Morocco, mutu- 
ally beneficial. She 1s enabled herſelf to 
ſupply. all the wants of that empire, and 
the products of Morocco find at Marſeilles 
a more certain ſale than at any other port. 
According to the beſt and moſt exact in- 
formation, it is demonſtrated that her 
trade, on.the coaſt of Morocco, might not 
only become capable of increaſe, but that 
the reciprocal conveniences, which muſt 
reſult to the two. powers by the barter of 

their 
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their reſpective products, ought to be con- 


ſidered as a political motive for the mutual 


maintenance of peace. 
* 


If France, by living in good harmony 


with Morocco, ſhould unite to the benefits 


of commerce that of the ſafety of her flag, 


Morocco would, on her part, acquire a very 


eſſential advantage from this connection, 
by the great facility with which ſhe could 


vend her native products, which conſtitute 


the ſole wealth of nations, and the ulti- 


mate reſources of a flate. It muſt be 
acknowledged that, at firſt, it would not be 


poſſible to give any degree of ſtability to 


this trade, becauſe of the difficulty there 
muſt be of fixing the ideas of a deſpot, 


whofe motives all originate in momentary 


conveniences, on any determinate point. 
This, however, may be remedied in time; 
wants and circumſtances every where pre- 
{cribe laws, and every where, ſoon or late, 
tcac!: men the neceſſity of confortmng' ta 
theſe laws. 


France would inſenſibly and excluſively 
ei groſs tlie trade of Morocco, if, profiting 


by 


- 
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by her advantages, ſhe ſhould ſubject that 
trade to the ſame laws which have ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully procured her the excluſive trade of 
the Levant, and the republics of Barbary. 
Endeavours at improvement, and, perhaps, 
the ſpirit of innovation, have cauſed the 
voice of freedom to raiſe itſelf againſt pro- 
hibitory laws. Such laws may be wrong, 
in particular caſes ; but the application of 
this rule ſhould not be univerſal ; they 
may, in general, be beneficial to a nation, 
which, poſſeſſed of native products and co- 
lonies, having a maritime force to preſerve, 
manufacturers to encourage, and multitudes 
of workmen to employ, is intereſted to 
procure to itſelf, excluſively, ſuch branches 
of commerce as may beſt obtain theſe ends. 
She would act contrary to her intereſts, 
were ſhe to ſuffer her rivals to become the 
carriers of her produQs, while they refuſe 
her a ſimilar and reciprocal freedom. 


The French vend, on the coaſt of Mo- 
rocco, much of the linnen of Brittany, and 
of other places, ſome raw filk for the ma- 
nufactures of Fez, unſpun cotton, Biſcay 
iron, common papers, mercery goods, ſome 

| few 
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ſilks, cloths, ſugars, and coffee, and 28 
much ſulphur as the Emperor requires, 
the trade in which he has reſerved to him- 
ſelf. e 


They receive in exchange, wool, oil, 
raw hides, wax, gums, and elephants' teeth, 
The balance, being againſt France, is paid, 
in Spaniſh piaſtres, or in merchandize 
brought from ſome foreign nations ; yet 
we ought not to ſuppoſe the trade of Mo- 
rocco diſadvantageous to France; ſince ſhe 
does not ſend her ſhips thither for objects 
of luxury, but ſupplies neceſſary to her 
manufactures, and ſuch as may animate 
national induſtry, by renewing the' mates 
rials of exportation, and procuring the 
commodities of trade and commerce. 


After having explained the commercial 
intercourſe of the European nations with the 
empire of Morocco, enumerated what ſhac- 
kles are impoſed by government, and what 
reſult from local cireumſtances, I think it 
proper to ſpeak a word concerning the cuſ- 
tom which the Emperors of Moroccohavein 
ſuffering the ſhips of nations, with whom 

they 
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are at war, to trade to their conſt. This 


political toleration appears to do honour to 
theſe monarchs; but the abfurdity of the 


Europeans, in making uſe of this permiſ- 
ſion, is not the leſs evident, ſince Morocco 
enjoys the double advantage of trade and of 


piracy. 


Neither can it be ſaid Europe, in this 
reſꝑect, has a like advantage, for there is the 
following difference. The empireof Morocco 
cannot ſupply its own wants, yet has the 
balance in its favour, by its commerce with 
Europe; therefore it grants the freedom 
of its ports only from neceſſity, and that it 
may diſencumber itſelf of products, for 
which it has no conſumption, and receive 
others, of which it is in abſolute need. 
Hence, it would be much wiſer, were the 
European nations, eſpecially thoſe that 
find the quickeſt market for the products 


of Morocco, to renounce this freedom, and 


to avail themſelves of, the neceſlity of that 
empire to barter its commodities, and 
thereby oblige it to remain quiet, For one 
nation to ſupply another, with which it is 
at war, and to carry on a trade beneficial 
£0 


Wale 
to that other, is, by fair deduction, to 
pay tribute, without enjoying the advan- 
tages of peace. - 127, Or 
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CHAP: IX 


Cuftom-houſe duties, coins, aveights, and 
meaſures. . 


Tun E duties, coins, weights, and mea- 
ſures, in Morocco, are almoſt as variable as 
the opinion of the Emperor; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this fluctuation, I have thought 
proper to terminate my obſervations, on 
what concerns this empire, by Siving an 


a of their preſent ſtate. 


The duties of exportation and importa- 
tion have been much altered. Thoſe of 
importation, which are paid in effects, and 
not in money, have riſen from eight to fif- 
teen per cent., iron excepted, which pays 
the fourth, or the third, of its value. Thoſe 
of exportation, which I have ſeveral times 

Vor. II. C,c en 
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ſeen raiſed, are entirely arbitrary; the ar- 
ticles do not each pay in the ſame propor- 
tion. The duties on ſome amount to as 
much as the prime; coſt. 

Merchant ſhips are ſubjected to an an- 
chorage duty, which has alſo undergone 
many variations; neither is this duty the 
ſame in all the ports of the coaſt, which 
ports do not all equally enjoy the freedom 
of trade and navigation. 

The coins, which are current over the 
coaſt of Morocco, are thoſe of the Em- 
peror, and thoſe of Spain. The coins of 
the Emperor are in gold, ſilver, and copper. 
Their ſeveral values are not fixed, but the 
variations, to whuch they are ſubject, do not 
there influence the price of proviſions and 
goods, as they would in Europe, where 
money 1s properly conſidered __ as the 
pr 0 of wealth. Wy 

The * lens, which : 1 very ſcarce, 
and therefore little in circulation, is worth 
| fifteen ounces; . which: nes ATR to ten 

ry . French 
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french livres, or 8 0 ard _ pence | 
8 1 oc! by J Sh. 8 
The ier money is the current ducat, 
the ounce, and the blanquil. The cur- 
rent ducat is worth ten ounces; the ounce 
four blanquils, and the blanquil twenty- 
tour flus. The flus is the only. current 
copper coin. The value of the blanquil is 
three ſous four deniers of France, or nearly 
ſeven farthings Engliſh ; conſequently the 
ounce is worth thirteen ſous four deniers, 
or fix pence three farthings, and the ducat 
ſix livres thirteen ſous four deniers, or five 
ſhillings and fix pence three farthings “. 
The Spaniſh piaſtre is current in trade, and 
in general its value is fixed; it may, how- 
ever, vary according to the convenience of 
the Emperor, and the intereſt he may 
Nan to Tani . ſcarce or common. 

The Weighs, by which Aber boy: 01 ſell 
in Morocco, are equivalent to the weights 


45 


1 The Englimt! is the third part of a fartbing abore the 
exact eſtimate in all theſe three caſes. T. 
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of Paris; that is to ſay, to the Paids S 
marc, or pound of ſixteen ounces ; the 
ſubdiviſions of which are, at both places, 
the ſame. Merchandize is in general ſold 
by the quintal of one hundred pounds; 
but ſome commodities are ſold by the great 
quintal, or one hundred and fifty pounds. 


Corn 18 DE AY after different man- 
ners, along the coaſt of Morocco. In the 
ſouthern provinces, known by the name 
of the kingdom of Morocco, wheat is ſold. 
by the Garara and the Mood, which is the 
modus of the ancients, whence the French 
have derived their Muid. The garara con- 
tains forty mood, and the mood weighs 
from eighteen to twenty pounds; hence 
the garara muſt be nearly eight hundred 
weight. In the kingdom of Fez, from 
Sallce to the north, corn is ſold by the 
Saffa, the Sahah, and the Mood. Four 
mood make one ſahah, and ſixty mood one 
ſaffa; hence, the mood weighing from 
eighiteen to twenty pounds, the weight of 
the ſaffa muſt be twelve quintals. Three 
ſahah, or twelve mood, are nearly equiva- 
lent to the meaſure of Marſeilles, called the 

I | | charge, 


(-3@ |} 

charge, which alſo nearly corref] ponds to 
the Setier of Paris. It is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve that the corn meaſures are liable to 
be varied, according to the will of the 
Emperor. 15 

The meaſure by which cloths, linen, 
and woollen, are ſold, is called coode, 
which is the cubit of the ancients. The 
coode, which is in uſe throughout all the 
empire, and which never varies, contains. 
nineteen inches four lines. There are 
forty- four inches in a French ell, conſe- 
quently two coodes and a quarter are equal 
to an ell, the fraction of half an inch ex- 
| cen, 
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A va, province of, I. . 

Abdalharaman, revolt of, II. 45. a 
Abdallah, firſt of the Benimerins, II. 36. 
ſon of Abu Said, reign of, II. 49. 

aſſaſſinated, II. go. 

Abdallah, Muley, ſon of Muley Iſhmael, generoſity oh, 
II. 242. 

—— Perſuaded not to deſtroy Fez, II. 243. 
ions defeated by the Brebes, II. 244. 

- barbaroug maxim of, Lid. 

— —— cruelty of, II. 245. 

—— = money promiſed by, to the Negroes, II. 


— inſurgents quelled by, Lid. 

—— Clothes the naked, II. 247. 

— — — gencral, baſely put to death by, Bid. 

— — performs the office of executioner, Id. 
— obliges people of all ranks to build the 

walls of Mequinez, II. 248. 

mn—n— project of, to ſubject the Nen II. 2 50. 

— depoſcd, II. 251. 

— —— flight of, 121d. 

— firſt reſtoration of, II. 255. 

—c .- hatred of, to Selim Dooquelli, Bid. 

depoſed the day of his election, II. 257. 

Cc 4 Abdallah, 


—— — — 
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Abdallah, Muley, feantic cruelty of, II. 258, 14 
— — artifice of, to amuſe the Negroes, II. 2 59. 
— — obliged to ſell his horſes, arms, and 
Jewels, II. 260. 
= ſecond flight of, II. 262. 
———— a fourth time proclaimed, II. 268. 1h 
— — projects of, againſt the Negroes, Mid. x 2 
— — recalled by the Negroes, II. 267. WES 
— —— a fixth time Emperor, II. 270, | 
— —— anecdote of the juſtice of, II. 273. 
——— not inimical to Chriſtians, II. 274. 
— allows the redemption of ſlaves, bid, 
| — — few children of, II. 278. LES RE 1 
— —— character of, II. 286. PIR 
. — anecdotes of the cruelty of, II. 283, Wy 
— — Saints deſpiſed by, II. 288. 
Abdel meleck, ſon of Iſhmael, made a governor, II. 224. 
— artful behaviour of, II. 225. | 
— a ſtrict obſerver of the Koran, II. 232. GE ER Þ 
— — impolitic declaration of, II. 234. | 
— defeated by the Negroes, II. 235. 
| again proclaimed Emperor, II. 237... _ 
— — religious barbarity and character of, II. 2 1 
— — flight of, from Mequinez, II. 239 · | 
— — beſieged 1 in Fez, Ibid. , 
— ſtrangled, II. 240, 
Abdelmeleck, Muley, firſt Emperor, IT, 103. 
— — character of, Bid. 


— 


——— aſſaſſinated when drunk, II. rage 
ae, acts of, II. 21 to 25. 

Abdulmomen, Muley, — II. 95. 
Abu-Artab, II. 41. | ob, 
Abu-Hennon, rebellion and reign of, II. 46. 3 
Abul-Haſſen, II. 4. 

- ſubjects Tremecen, Sugulmeſſa Agiers 1 
Tunis, II. 42. . 


— 


— 


1 


— 3 
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Abul-Haſſen, defeated near Rio Salado, fl. 9 71 3 

— — feet of, defeated, II. 45. 

Abu - Said, reign of, II. 40. 7 - 

—— — ſucceſſor of Abu-Hennon, II. 47. bY, — 2 

—— aſlaſſinated, II. 49. 

Abu-Teffifin, II. 13. | 3 

Achica, intoxicating properties of, II, 2 5 5. 2 

Acorns, remarkable, I. 104. | 

Acton, Chevalier, remarkable aftion of L 318. 5 

Africa, interior, and Morocco ancient trade between, 1 
108, 324. 

Agmet, city of, I. 55, 64. 

Aguadir, or cape Aguer, I. 47. 

Toma, city of, I. 54. 

Alcaid, foot of an, cut off by Muley Arſhid, II. 146. 

Alcaſſar, battle of, II. 99. 

Alcaſſer-Quiber, city of, I. 83. | 

remarkable ſtory of its 3 I. 5 

Alcaſſar- Seguar, built by Almonſor, II. 29. 

Algerines defeat Muley Iſhmael, II. 211. 

Algeſira, rebuilt by Ben- Joſeph, II. 40. 

taken by Abdelmeleck, II. 42. 

retaken, II. 45. 

Algiers and Morocco jealous of each other, I. 304. | 

letter of the Divan of, to Muley Iſhmael, II. 195. 

Alhabid, El-Monſor, II. 10. 

Ali, fon of Joſeph Teflifin, II. 19. 

Ali, Soliman, II. 124. R 

Almedina, ruins of, I. 35. | 

Almond harveſt, I. 103. 

Almonſor, acts of, II. 28 to 33. 

cities founded by, II. 29. 1 

ſaying of, II. 32. _ — 5. 

_ diſappearance of, II. 33. | 27 

Alms, giving, I. 198, 199. 

Alphonſo III. vanquiſhed, II, 31. 


Alphonſo 


dg 
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Alphonſo X. —II. 39. 

Ambaſſador bare-tooted, anecdote of, I. 249- 

Ambaſſadors ſent from Morocco to France, II. 200. 

Amulets, I. 200. | 

Anafa, or Dar Beyda, town or, F. 36. | 

Anchorage, the beſt, in the road of Sallee, I. 34. and 

Anecdote, vide Abdallah Muley, Alcaid, Alcaſſar, Ambafs 

| ſador, \{iffin, Avarice, Boſville, Butcher, 'Caits 
non, Captive, Chriſtian, Cooſcooſoo, Cruelty, 
Fiſh, Gallant, Governor, Iſhmael, Lela, Liar, 
Lion, Marabout, Mazagan, Meſſiah, Moors, 
Mofque, Muley Arſhid, Muley Daiby, Negro 
Slave, Prayer, Pudding, Renegado, Saint, _ 
Spaniard, Thieves, Teeth, mans 

Antelope, I, 170. 

Appeals to the Emperor, I. aa 

Apples, enchanted, I. 370. 

Aqueducts, rude, at Morocco, I. 64. 

Arabic, the language of Morocco, I. 241. | 

the moſt extenfive of living languages, I. a 

Arbiba, palace of, built by Muley Abdallah, * 73· = 

Arga tree, and its almond, IJ. 102, | {19 
oil of, I. 103. aH 

fruit of, how eaten by goats, Bid. 41 Ef 

A French, ſent againſt Morocco, II. 328. 

A town of, I. 22. 

taken by Don Alphonſo of Po, Il. 6. 

Aſs, eaten raw by Saints, I. 1832 

Aſſaſſin, juſt reward of an, II. 97 

Aſtrology ſtudied by the Talbes, I. 239. | 

Atlas, mount, ſcite of, I. 12, 62. WY Ts © 

— — riches of, I. 14, 106. 

Audience given to all ranks, good effects of, II. 302. 

Augury from the heart of a Sheep, I. 197. 

Avarice, allegory concerning, I. 250. „ 

—— of the Moors, Lid. ans e 

INE | Avarice, 
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Ayarice, anecdotes of, I. 251, Note, 2 N 
A town of, J. 36. | 
- 
Parbary fig, I. 101. 
Barbers ſhops, the rendezvous of newſinongers I, 3 5 
Baſliauw, what, I. 262. 
Baſtinado, guilty and innocent idly liable to, I. 217. 
Battle, Mooriſli, order of, I. 308. II. 76. | 
— of the Seven Counts, II. 18. 
— of Alarcos, II. 31, | 
—— - loſt by Muley Oatas, II. 77. ö 
Beard, ceremony of ſwearing by, II. oh 

Beating the high road to preferment, I. 368. 
Beef ſalted by the Moors, I. 164, . 
Bees wax, I. 104. 
Bellote, or Acorns, I. Bid. 
Beni-Haſſen, or Habat, I. 7. 
Beni -Oatas, II. 53. 
Ben- Joſeph, reign . acts of, II. a to 40. 
Beth, river of, I. 6. 
Betting, forbidden the Mahometans, I. wy 
Black, peculiarities of the colour a} I. 281. 
Boar hunting, I. 342. | 
Boccari, al, or el, troops, conſecrated to, 1 46k; I. 191. 
Bones liable to be miſtaken at the day of Judgement, 13 51 
Bonfires of Saint John, I. 292. 
| conjectures concerning, I. 293. 
Booffer Muley, rival of ene Abdallob, 1 II. 241, 242, 
Booſſega, river of, I. 18. 
Boſville, Mr., anecdote of, I. 21 7 
Bougie, derivation of, I. 272. 
Brahem, laſt of the dynaſty of Morabethoon, II. 19. 
- throws himfelf headlong from a rock, II. 21. 
Brambles, camp of Abdallah fired by, II. 245. 

5 Brand 


— — — ꝗu— 
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Brandy made from dates, I. 91. c 
Bread of Morocco, excellent, I. 346. 
Brebes, I. 117. 
— diflike, and are more independent than, the Moors, 
I. 118. | 

have a language of their own, L 119. 
vigorous, have fine teeth, %. action 
hunt the lion and tiger, I. 120. ES 
—— Yalour of, II. 182, 185. 

ſtrange notions of, concerning Chains, IL . 
Bridges, Mooriſh, I. 90. 5 
Budobus, defeat of, II. 37. 
Buhaſon, valour of, II. 77. 
active conduct of, in Fez, 1. 79. 
— league of, with Salah Reis, II. 85. 
— — Fez, taken by, II. 8989. 4321 

— victory of, over Muley Abdatlahy U. W inen 

— — killed in battle, II. gr. _ 1-4 Oe 
Bulahuan, tremendous caſtle of, I. 87. | ; 
— — aid to have been built by eee, 1. an 
Burial ſervice, Moors, fing at, I. 292. 105 
— opinion of the Moors, concerning, N. 32. 
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Butcher, a merciful, II. 216. 


Butter, how made, I. 346. EY 
Buttons cut from the clothes of an ambaſſdor I. 58. 


. 
Cafiles, whar, I. 179. 


Caliphs, cauſes of the decay yy ES os of 6 he, 1 1. 2s 
Camel, I. 165. Thy 


— engendering of the, Bid. 


— — fcſh of, eaten, I. 166. 
— milk of wholeſome, 76:9. 
— ſtomach of, I. 167. 
— hacoineſs of, I. 194. 


. 


Camel, dead, given to poor pilgrims, I. 195. 

ſacrifice of, II. 183. 

Camp, Mooriſh, before Ceuta, II. 205. 

fired by brambles, II. 245. | 

Camps, how choſen by the Moors, I. you. 

Cannon founderies, I. 309. 1 

———- anecdote of a, II. 181. 

Cape Spartel, I. 22. 

Captive and Lion, anecdote concerning, I. 340. 

Captives, French, ranſomed, II. 15. 

Carra, Alcaid, killed by Muley Iſhmael, II. 152. 

Carubin, moſque of, II. 7. 5 

Caſtles, walled, but without andtlery; "3 in moſt of the pra- 
vinces, for the Baſhaws, I. 86. | 

Cats, forty, of Muley Iſhmael, I. 339. 

Cavalry, Mooriſh, I. 30). | 

Ceuta, town and harbour of, I. 19. 

taken by Don John of Portugal, II. 47. 

 fiege of, II. 203. 

Chabanets, vide Shabanets. 

Cheſs and Hazard, Mooriſh games, I. 258. 

Children, how taught to read, I. 131. NEE | 

run naked to the age of nine or ten, Did. 

Chriſtian and Saint, ſtory of, I. 357. : 

Chriſtians, hatred of the Moors to, I. 352. 

—- degeneracy of, in Morocco, I. 353. 

Circulation, exceedingly flow, I. 331. - 

Cities, little need of, in Morocco, II. 297. 

Climate of Morocco, I. 93, 9. 

Climi, city of, I. 54. 

Clubs, fanatic prediction concerning, II. 317. 

Coffee-houſes of Conſtantinople, I. 264. 

Coin debaſed, I. 331, | | 

Coins of Morocco, II. 386. 

Cold, degree of, I. 96, 344. 

aud heat, remark cancerningy I. 344. 


Cooks 
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Cooks, European, at Morocco, IT. zog. 6 

Cooſcooſoo, preparation of, I. 123. 

— nutritive and agreeable, n ; 

how eaten, I. % cf Fee 

— — bloody head in a diſh of, II. Ke 

_ dreſſed in vaſt quantities, II. Nel eee 
Corn, manner of grinding, I. 123. N ee 

——— preſerved, I. 285. Ov 

—— exportation of, allowed under ns Mabomen, II. »99 

— quality of, bid. 

— exchanged for artillery, IT. 300. 

—— price of, during the famine, II. 33. 

Corfairs purſued by a Dutch frigate and wrecked, II. 3 110 

Corvee, vide Jew-tailors, II. 310. 

Court of Morocco, ſimplicity of, II. 355. 

Courtſhip, how performed, I. 27 5. 

Cowdung, burnt, I. 132. 

— ——— uſed medicinally, Bid. | 

Creſcent, form of the, for the order of battle, I. ry II. 875 | 

Crom el Hadgy, character of, II. 10). 

maſſacred by his bride, II. 108. 

Ci, remarkable anecdotes of, I. 363. II. 121, 134, 

g 146, 178, 214, 216, 224, 258, 287, 288, _— 
Cuſtom-houſe duties paid in kind, I. 333. U. 365. 8. 
Cuſtom-houſe duties of oy II. 38 * | 


— emit 


". 


I 
Dates plentiful in Tafilet, I. 91. | | 
Day of judgement, odd opinion concerhing, l. 3 * el 
Days, length of, 1. 96. 6 
Dead, the, not buried in moſques, I. 291. 
— — When interred, I. 292. 
—— \ept over on Friday, Bid. 
— — queſtioned by the Moors, I. 351. 


— — ſuppoſed capable of pain, Did. 
Decart!s 
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Nearth at Tafilet, II. 115, vide famine. 
Death counterfeited by Abdelmeleck, II. 43. . 
Denmark, court of, deceived by a Jew, II. 359. 
| =—— ambaſſador of, ſeized, II. 360. 
royal African company of, Li. 
—— tribute paid by, to Te. II. 362. 
Derviſes, I. 179. 
Deſert, danger of croliing; II. 107. 
Deſpotiſm, effects of, I. 247. | | 
Dews, corroſive, will ruſt metal worn in che pocket, I. y. 
Diſcipline, ill ſtate of, I. 306, 307. 
Dogs, numerous, in Morocco, I. 339. 
Don Ferdinand, II. 30. 
— king of. Caſtile, II. 38. 
Don Sancho 111.—II. 26, 40. | 
Douhars, what, and how regulated, I. 121. | 
3 or wild palm, made into hats, balkets, &c. I. 105. 
fruit of, Bid. 
Dra, province of, I. 11. | 
Dris, Muley, the friend of Sidi 1 II. 280. 
— power and abilities of, II. 303. 
———=- cunning of, II. 304. 

— —— death and character of, II. 305» 
Dromedary, ſwiftneſs of the, II. 148. 
white, I. 339. | 
Dubudu, town of, I. 86. 
Ducat, current value of, I. 335. 
Duquella, province of, I. 9. 

| inhabitants of, large, robuſt, and mercantile, Aid. 
Dynaſty of Morabethoon, II. 12. | ; 
——— of the Moahedins, or Almohades, 11. 23. 
—— of the Benimerins, II. 36. | 

—— of Fileli, II. 117. | * 
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Eating, Mooriſh, mode of, 1 
Eclipſes, terrible, to the Moors, I. 237, 238. 


ſtrange notion concerning, I. 2 39. 

Edris, adventures of, II. 5. 6 

expulfion of, II. 8, 9. | 

veneration of the Moors for, 1 U. 112. | : "AIR 

Edriflites, who, II. 2. . b; 

Education, I. 227. 

of the ſons of Muley Iſhmael, T. 471. s 

Eels, manner of 1 in the lakes of Mamora, J. 2 8 

Elcaiſſeria, what, I. 58. 

El-Edriſſi the geographer, II. q. 

El-Hadgy, Mahomet, ſubdued by Muley Iſhmael, II. 177. 

El-Mohadi, revolt of, II. , 10. 

E.. Valid, Muley, character and reign of, II. 104. Eh 

— — ſuffers French captives to be ranſomed, I. 

105. 

Emperor, deſpotic power of, I. 203, 204. 

has no firſt miniſter, I. 206. 

—— —— gives audience to people of all ranks, I. 213. 
title of, firſt aſſumed in Morocco, II, 103. 

Emperors hold it derogatory to keep their worn I. 208. 

Empire of Morocco, ancient wealth of, I. 324. 

— — — extent and boundaries of, I. 1. 

England, ambaſſador of, to Muley Iſhmael, II. 1 59. 

firſt made peace with Morocco, IT. 3 

Engliſh merchant, ſuicide of, IT. 284. | 

Enigmas, a Mooriſh diverſion, F. 229. 

Eſcura, or Aſcora, province of, I. 12. 

Eunuch, behaviour of a, I. 360. 8 
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F. 


i 


_ - ., Famine, dreadful, in Morocco, II, 335. 


— ele of, II. 339. Fat'mites, 


] 
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Fatimites, IT. 2. 
Fedala, road and town of, I. 35. 
Fenis, Baſhaw, befriends Muley Muſtadi, II. 270. 
— — gives up Sallee to Sidi Mahomet, II. 283. | 
| —— 1s ſtoned to death, Tbid, _ 
Fertility of Morocco, I. 98, 343, 344+ 
' Feſtivals of the Moors and . I. 196. 
Fevers. common, I. 232. | 
——— hot and cold fits of, occafioned by a — Did. 
Fez, province of, I. 12. 
Fez, city of, I. 70. 
—— When founded, 76:4. | 
—— formerly held holy, I. 72. 
learning of, I. 72, 228. 
—— profligacy of, I. 73. 
— manufactures of, I. 73. 
——< florid, but falſe deſcription of, by Leo Africanus, I. 56. 
—— cannot be entered without an order from the Em- , 
peror, I. 78. 
—— romantie fituation of, id. 
— fickleneſs of its inhabitants, I. 79. 
—— founded by Edriſs, II. 6. 
— taken by Muley Mahomet, II. 82. 
— privilege of, II. 86. 
— taken by Muley Buhaſon, II. 88. 
—— crucl treatment of, by Muley Mahomet, II. 92. 
revolt of, under Muley Daiby, II. 233. 
— makes peace with Muley Daiby, II. 235. 
intended deſtruction of, by Muley Abdallah, II. 243. 
- citizens of, repulſe Muley Abdallah, II. 261. 
ſpirited anſwers of the citizens of, II. 321. 
Fez, New, when and by whom built, I. 80. 
Fight between lions, wolves, and dogs, I. 340. 
Figs ſoon worm-caten, I. 100, 
Fileli, dynaſty of, II. 117. 
Fiſh, ſtrange reaſon for prohibiting the eating of, I. 352. 
Vol. II. D d : a Fleets 


* 
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Fleet, French, under Renaud, II. 193, 200. 
Fort Charles abandoned, II. 103. 

Foxes, I. 150. 

Fruits, early, I. 94+ 

———— What native in Morocco, . 100. 


G. 
Gallant, ſtory and puniſlument of a, I. 268. 
Ganger, what, I. 145. 5 
Garb, or El-Garb, province of, I. 6. 
Gardens of the Moors, I. 263. 
Garet, province of, I. 5. 
Gayland, Alcaid, II. 128. 
bravery and death of, II. 154. 


Gayroan, I. 119. | 
Gazia, II. 18, 30. ers 
General, a treacherous, put to death, II. 161 Fs | 
Genoa, treaty of, with Morocco, II. 369. 
Genoeſe company, failure of, II. 370. 

Geography of Morocco, inaccurate, I. 4. 
Georgian, beauteous, ſtrangled, II. 208. 

Geſula, province of, I. 11 

Gibraltar taken by the Moors: II. 42. 

victualling of, II. 355, 36s. 

Gold duſt taken at Tagaret, II. 197. 

Golius, in Morocco, II., 103. | 
Government of Morocco, what, I, 202, 359- 
—— feudal, I. 298, zoo, 301. 

Governor put to death by Sidi Mahomet, I. 211. 
= of Fez, anecdotes of, I. 2217. | 


— condemned to ſweep the town be nad erenen 


1. 
Governors ſtripped by the Emperor, I. 213. 
Grandecs, reaſon of, con voking in W HOW * 1 


Grapes, large and delicious, I. 100. 
Guadel- bees and remarkable hiſtory of, II. 327. 


2 _ Gums» 
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Gum-Sandarac, I. 103. | 
— tranſparent, Did. 
Gunpowder, game of, I. 265, 344. 
— of Morocco, bad, I, 310. 


. ” \ 
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Hadgy, what, I. 191. ee 
Haicks, how made and worn, I. 123. 
Hameda, ſtory of, I. 374. e 
Harami, what, I. 275. 3 8 
Hares, good, I. 170. 

Harriffa, office of, II. 311. 

Harveſt, early, I. 94. 

Haſſen, tower of, I. 32. 

Hats firſt worn in Africa, I. 153. 

Fazar, a kind of Cedar, I. 8. 
Hea, province of, I. 9. 

inhabitants of, reſtleſs, uncivilized, and factious, I. ro. 
Head ſerved up in a diſh of Cooſcooſoo, II. 289. 
Heads cut off without the owners know ledge, I. 348. 
Hiſtorians, itinerant, I. 264. n | 
Holland and Morocco, war between, II. 332. 

quarrel of Sidi Mahomet with, II. 357. 
Horſemen, Moors excellent, I. 337, 344. 

Horſes, numerous and good, I. 167. | 

— ſtuds of, kept by the Emperor and Grandees, Bid. 
. Moors imagine the Chriſtians have no, I. 338. 
— revercd as Saints, 7b:d, 

Houſes ſeldom more than one ſtory high, I. 142, | 
mode of building, bid, | | 
—— road over the tops of, I. =” 

Hunting the boar, I. 342. . 


D d 2 Tofantry, 
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Infantry, weak ſtate of, -I. 307. 
Inheritance, laws of, 1. 275. 
Inoculation practiſed, I. 233. 
Inſurrections, frequent, J. 302. 
— how promoted and puniſhed by Sidi Maho- 
met, II. 316, 318. 
Interregnum of the kingdom of Fez. II. 49. 
| Ifac, fon of Brahem, ſtrangled, II. 24. 
Iſhmael, Muley, acceſſion of, II. 148. 
— avarice of, I. 369, 370. 
m—— hypocriſy of, I. 369. 
— eruelty of, I. 370. 
— guilty conſcience of, I. 373. 
- mean appearance of, I. 374. 
n— — Caprice of, I. 375. 
. by his nephew, Muley Achmet, II. 


— 


victories of, over Muley Achmet, II. 157, 


— — conquers Fez, II. 1 ü 
— cruelty of, I. 340, 358, 362, 363, 366, 
368. II. 152, 158, 179, 216, 224, Paſſim. 
—  avaricc of, II. 158, 172. | 
=—— anecdotes of the deceit of, II. 160, 171, 
220, | ; - 


attempted to BY i insel, II. 164. 

a repulſed at Santa Cruz, II, 165. 
. perfidy of, II. 168. | 

— rage of, at entering Morocco, II. 175. 

— revolt quelled by, II. 177. 

— - ſends ten thouſand heads to Fez and Mo- 


rocco, II. 178. 

— —— concubines of, II. 179. 

— — rp by the Biebes, II. 182, 185. 
Iſhmael, 
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Iſhmael, Muley, paſſion of, for building, II. 191. 

— — Cbriſtian captives, how puniſhed by, II. 
192. 

— — remarkable ſaying of, II. 195. 

— —————— rebellious ſons of, II. 306. 

— ———— defeated by the Algerines, II. 211. 

— ——— anecdotes of the caprice of, I. 338, 33% 
366, 367, 368. 1I. 218, 

— — pretended illneſs of, II. 220. 

— —— murders his ſon, II. 222, 

— —— cbbaracter of, II. 226. 

— numerous deſcendants of, Bid. 

— ä — anecdote of, vide Meſſiah. 

. — and Spaniard, anecdote of, I. 367. 


J. 


Jacob Almonſor, palace of, at Rabat, I. 29. 
—— = and fiſherman, ſtory of, I. 84. 
Jew of the mountain maſſacred by Muley Arſnid, 155 1 
- tailors, how treated, II. 310. 
Jewels, uncommon, I. 145. | 
Jews in Morocco, formerly much more numerous, I. 157. 
ill treated and deſpiſed, 13d. 157, 353 · 
underſtand trade better than the Moors, I. 158. 
employed by the Emperor, 76:4. 
of Morocco, ſuperſtitious, I. 159. 
of Morocco, all know Hebrew, I. 160, 
Shricks and lamentations of hired women at the fu- 
nerals of the, I. 161, | 

the tax-gatherers, I. 326, 
taxation of the, I. 327, 
ſtrange reaſon why their prayers are granted, I. 346. 
two rival, anecdote of, I. 358. 
generoully protected by Muley Ali, II. 344. 
wires of the, handſome and gallant, I. 143, 159. 

D d 3 2 "_—_ 
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* Saint, conjectures concerning the feſtival of, . 293. 
Joſeph, Ben Jacob, II. 41. 

Joſeph Teſſiſin, II. 15. | 

conquers the kingdom of "2 II. 16. 
alliance of, ſought by the Mahometans of 
Spain, II. 17. 

gains the battle of the "We Connie II. 18. 
Joſeph,, ſon of Abdulmomen, acts of, II. 26. 

Judges follow the letter of the law, I. 220. 

Juſtice, ridiculous ne of, I. 339. 


| — 


— - 


K. | 
Knight of the Afs, a uſurper, called the, II. 11. . 
Knowledge, ſtate of, among the Moors, I. 226. 


; 


Lances darted into the air and caught, I. 341, 368. a 

Language of the Brebes, Shellu, and Moors, e 1. 
244 

Laracha, town of. I. 83. 

= river of, I. 24. 

- taken by Muley Iſhmael, II. 203, 

Law, men of the, powerleſs, I. 219. 

—— for the ſafety of travellers, I. 13 3+ II. 140. 

Laws, code of religious, I. 215. 

Leather, the table and table cloth of the Moors, I. 347 

Legs thought handſome when thick, I. 151. 

Lela, what, II. 207. 

Lela, Zidana, character of, 1I. 208. 

— wicked intrigues of, Bid. 209. 

inhuman cruelty of, II. 214. 

— daring ambition of, II. 221. 

—— - anecdotes of the cruelty of, II. 224. 


Lena, 


L 40% J 
Lena, Coneta, mother of Muley Abdallah, prudence oh, 


* II. 242. 
— mercy and wiſdom of, II. 244, 245, 2 50. 


—— prin of, II. 249. | 
— female ſlave aſluſfinared i in n the arms of, II. 
: :2- S229 =, 
—— — money v promiſed by, to the Negroes I. 
1 
Liar, anecdote concerning, I. 349. 
Limbs amputated, how dreſſed, I. 269. 
Lions not uncommon, I. 170. 
— feed on young boars, I. 171. 
— manner of hunting, bid. 
— one: and - twenty killed by one Moor, 13:4. 
—— taken alive, I. 172. 
—— and Brebe, ſtory of, Bid. | 
— kept for ſtate by the 7 74. 
—— flow to attack man, bid. HO ES 
—— mode of entrapping the young boar, I. 1 
— fleſh of, eaten by the Moors, I. 176. 1 
fighting of, I. 340. | 
Locuſts, I. 95. 
eat by the Moors like red herrings, Lid. 
dreadful ravages of, II. 333. 
Loueti, the Alcaid, influence of, II. 127, 133. 
Loyalty of Muley Ali, II. 319. 
Lucas, Alcaid, puniſhed, II. 286. l 
Lucos, river of, the Lixos of the — I. 2 3, 3 % | 
Ludaya, what, II. 191, 85 
Lumthunes, II. 13. 
Lunar years, I. 273» 


* 


Mae what, I. 208. | 
— Abdallah, and Abdulmomen, II. 21. | 
Dd 4 Mahomet, 
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3 Ben Achmet, a Sharif, and his three ſans, II. 5 4. 8 


- and his three ſons, hypocriſy * 8 
ambition of, II. 54, Paſſim. 
— and his three ſons, ſuſpefted by ay 
Muley RS, II. 57. | 
- and his three ſons, vgs of, 


N 38. i 
Mahomet, Ben Naſſer, defeated, II. 34, 
_ ——— death of, II. 35, 
Mahometaniſm, by character deſpotic, II. 112, 
Mamora, river of, I. 6, 7. | 
— fort of, I. 26. | 
—— taken by Muley Theagel, IT. 199. 
Manſooria, caftle of, I. 34.—built by Almonſor, II. 29. 
Manuſcripts, Arabic, in Spain, I. 231. 
Marabout put to death by Sidi Mahomet, II. 31 7. 
ſent by Mahomet, Il. 160. _ 
beheaded by Muley Abdallah, II. 243. 
Marakeſch, II. 15. 
Mares, ſuppoſed error concerning, 1 . 168, 338. 
| and their colts houſed in their tents, I. 16g. 
Markets, daily, I. 1 34. 
— buffoons, lingers, dancers, parbers, and ſurgeons, . 

at, Bid. | | ERS 

Marriage ceremonies of the Moors, I, 139, 275« 
—  - licentious ſongs at, I. 277. 
— feſtivals, expenſive, I. 278. 
Matamores to preſerve corn, I. 35, 285. 
Mauſoleum, in memory of Muley Mahomet, II. 218. 
1 — in memory of Muley Zidan, II, Wl 
Mazagan, city of, I. 37. 
magnificent ciſtern at, I. 38. | 
—— fanatic anecdote concerning, I. 39. 
— — taken by Sidi Mahomet, II. 320. 
Meaſures of Morocco, II. 488, _ 
Mechanic arts, rude ſlate of, I. 2 50. 


Mediora, 
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Mediona, caſtle of, I. 87. | 3 5 „ 

Melek Alcaid, eruel death of, II. 21. 15S 22nodets 

Melilla, city of, I. 17. 

——— nñege of, II. 328. 

— city of, I. 65. 

Jews quarter at, I. 66. 

- Emperor's palace, I. 67. 

inhabitants affable, I. „ 9 

— — women of, handſome, es themſelves to Euro- 
——W RY = cnn: 

——— Spaniſh convent at, I 70. LY STI 

by whom founded, II. 8. 

— — abandoned by Muley Mahomet, II. 89. 

Meſhooar, what, I. 62, 209, 210. 

Meſſiah, coming of the, anecdote . I. 3 584. 

Milood, a feſtival, I. 198. 


Mines of iron. I. 106. 
- of copper, Bid. 


Miſhboya, I. 119. 
Mogodore, town of, I. 43, 
— begun in 1760, I. 44. 
— — port of, I. 46. | 
— built by Sidi Mahomet, 11. 295. 
Money buried, 1. 251, 287. | Te, 
Monopolies, remark concerning, II. 381. 
Moors, indolent, I. 99, 349. 3 
— ancient commerce of the, conjectures on, I. 108. 
— —— plead by attorney, I. 216, | 
——— ſeldom ftrike, I. 219. 
—— — diſpoſed to ſlavery, I. 248. 
— — naturally meager. I. 249. 
+— form and features of, Thid. 
— mournful looks of, Mid. 
vVolence of their paſſions, 1. 251, 

— leſs ſenſible of pain than e I. 207, 269. 
— — - lictle dainty, I, 7 8 


a 


— 


— 


Moors, 


( 40 ] 
Moors chief meal after ſun-ſet, I. 270. _ 
— imagine themſelves free, I. 280. | 10 
—— treat their {ves better than Europeans, id. 
— avidity and meanneſs of the, I, 347. 

jealouſy of the, I. 3 56. 
m—— fanaticiſm of, II. 112. 
— reſignation of the, II. 337. 
Moors of the citics affirm themſelves, to be Araks, I. 140, 
- ſeldom have more than one wife, I. 143. 
- have little variety of dreſs, I. 144. 
Moors of the country, manners of, I. 121. | 
— — — form of their tents, Bid. N 
— — fimplicity of the, in their camps, 

Ag 7 
— — — hoſpitality of, 1. 124. 
| — dreſs of, I. 126, 
* —— wear no linen, Bid. 
— marriages of, I. 130. 
—— — — quarrelſome, bid, 
— —e— different tribes of, ſeldom inter · 
marry, Bid. 12 

—— —— antediluvian, I. 1265 136. 0 | 
— — anecdotes of the ignorance of, I. 136. 
— — have no glaſs, J. Fe bf 
— — Iccivc no ĩdeas from pictures, I. 1 38, 
Morabethoon, or Morabites, II. 14. 
— all put to death, II. 24, | 
Morbeya, river of, true name of, I. 37, 87, 
- paſſage of, I. 89, 90. | 
"Morocco, city of, I. 54. 
founded by Abu Teſſifin, I. 55. 
pleaſant plain of, I. 866. 
quarter of the Jews, I. 59. i 
Emperor's palace, Ibid. 
paſſed through a ſieve, II, 23. 24. 
ſtormed by Almonſor, II. 32. 


Morocco, 


Can 17. 


Morocco, taken by Muley Mohamet, IL 52. 

taken and plundered by the Negrocs, 11. 25 — 2 | 

Morocco, empire of, origin of the inhabitants of, 1. 1182. 

— women, how employed, I. 122, 125. 

——— n0 inns in the provinces, I. 1 32. 

— —— not fortified, I. 304. 

—— —— founded in blood, II. 114. 

— — depopulation accounted for, 1 

=——— ſtate of, under Muley Abdallah, . 293. 

Moſque pulled down becauſe defiled, I. 350. 

Moſques, water in all, Bud. 

— — Jew or Chriſtian muſt not enter the, 1. 33 

Motard, Captain, bravery of, I. 317. 

Mules, the breeding of, encouraged, I. 169. 

—— uſed for travelling, I. 82. 

—— — trade of the Engliſh i in, IT. 3 56. 

| Muley, and Sidi, meaning of, L 319. 

Muley Abdallah, reign of, II. 93. | 

- — cruelty of, II. 94. | 

———— unſucceſsful attack on Mazagan, I1. 56. | 
— ———— character of, II. 97» 

| Muley Abdallah, vide Abdallah. | 

Muley Abdelmeleck, death of, in themoment of vi ory, II. 99 

Muley Achmet, brother of Abdelmeleck, reign of, II. 99. 

Muley Achmet, nephew of Iſhmael, AS of, in the city 

of Morocco, 1I. 150. | 

defeated by Muley Iſhmael, II. I 161. : 

—— ſaved by the hoſpitality of a Shaik, II. 152. 

= again defeated, II. 157. | 

—— recovers the city of Morocco, II. 162. 

— defeats Gerari, Bid. | 

treachery of a general of, II. 163, 

—— ———— more beloved than Muley Iſhmael, II. 164. 

— — ſurprized by Muley Iſhmael, II. 160. 

— — ͥdefeated after victory, II. 167. 

—ͤ — r in Morocco, II. 168. 


— — 


. Muley 5 


| 
' 
| 


"W | — misfortunes of, II. 72. Paſſim. 
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Muley Achmet, danger of, II. 170. | 

— > flight of, from Moroeco, II. 174. 
— expedition of, into Sudan, II, 1996. 
——— Tagaret, taken by, II. 197. 
Muley Achmet, Sharif, reign of, II. 61. 
- treachery of, II. 68, 71. 
—— taken by his brother, II. 50. 


— murdered in priſon, II. 93. | 

Mutey Achmet Shaik, reign, character, and death of, II. rob. 

Muley Ali, or Muley Sharif, reign of, piety and, Ds 
II. 115. Paſlim, 

Muley Ali, ſon of Sidi Mahomet, loyalty of, H. 319. 


— — death and excellent character of, II. 340. 


— — brother of Muley Abdallah, elected — 


the Negroes, II. 2557. 
——— = ferocity and avarice of, II. 252. 
— money promiſed to the Negroes by, II. 263. 
——— depoſed, II. 254. 
Muley Arſhid, rebellion of, IL. 120. 
— — ingratitude of, ro a faithful ſlave, II. 121. 
— — ſtratagems and cunning of, Ih 127, 123, 
1344. „ 
— ——— abilities and diſſimulation of, II. 122. 
— enterprizes of, II. 123. 
—————— acceſſon of, II. 126. | 
cruelty of, II. 12r, 123, 124, 126, 129, 
130, 133, 139, 142, 146. 
— — conqueſts of, II. 122, 124, 126, 128, 129, 
136. gp | 
- -— repulſed by the. king of Sudan. IT. 97% 
buildings of, II. 141. | 


— — — — 


— — death ok, II. 145 · | © 


Mule y Daiby, ſize and perſon of, I. 375. 


— — drunkennefs of, 13:9. 
| — — and a Jew, anecdote of, I. 370. 


Muley, 


1 4¹⁸ 1 


Muley Daiby, and ae anecdote of, I. 376. 
— —— named ſucceſſor by Mulcy Iſhmael, II. 22 $ 
— acceſſion of, II. 229. pu 
—— — largeſsof, to the Negro troops, II. 230. | 
— —— ſubdues the inſurgents. of Duquella, Did. 
——— avarice of, II. 231. 
— —— drunkenneſs of, II. 233, 236. 
— cruelty of, II. 233. 
——— tecth drawn by command of, J. 363. 
—̃ reſtoration of, II. 239. 
— — death of, II. 240. 
Muley Dris, vide Dris. 
Muley Haran, king of Tafilet, II. 149. 
—— reconciles bis brother and nephew, II. 173. 
dethroned, II. 175. | 
Muley i vide Iſhmael. | 
Muley Mahomet, ſuperior qualities of, IT. 207, 211. 
| ——— made governor of Suz, 11. 209, 67 
— — ———— rebellion of, II. 210. 
— — takes Morocco, II. 212. 
— —— defeated by Muley Zidan, II. 214. 
— — — taken priſoner, II. 215. 
— puniſhment of, II. 216. 
Muley Mahomet Ool Del Ariba made Emperor, II. wy 
— a again proclaimed, II. 262. 
—— —— ineffectual expedition of, II. 263. 
depoſed, II. 264. 
— — amiable character of, hid. 
Muley Meheris, rebellion of, II. 142. 
EP Mohamet, king of Tarudant. IT. 63. 
— defeats the king of Fez, II. 64 _ 
cn — and his brother, enterprizes of, II, 66, 
— — — kingdom of Tafilet ſeized by, Bid. 
———— and his brother, quarrel between, II. 67. 
— nudes his nephews, II. 91. 
— zinc by a Turk, II. 93. 


— — 


— — 


Muley 
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Muley Mohamet, the Negro, cruelty of, II. go. 
— — dethroned, id. + 
Muley Mohamet, ſon of Muley Sharif, reign of, II. 120. 
_ — defeat and death of, II. 125. 
Muley Muſtadi, elected by the Negroes, II. 266. 
— retires to, and trades at Arzilla, II. 267. 
takes refuge in Sallee, II. 268. 
— — delivered from impriſonment, II. 269. 
—— again retires to Arzilla, II. 250. 
— death of, II. 87. 
Muley Shaik, firſt of the Merini, II. 51. 
Muley Sidan, ſon of the ſecond Muley Achmet, II. 6, 7 70. 
— — reign of, II. 107. 
Muley Yezid, vide Yezid. | 
Mulluvia, river of, I. 5, 17, 86, II. «ay 
Muſic, I. 263. 
Mooriſh, I. 342. 
Muſkets, Mooriſh, I. 310. 
———- diſcharged in the face of an ambaſlador, I. 262 | 


N. 5 
- 


Naſſer, Buſhentuf, aſſaſſinated, II. 60. 
Negro women paint their cheeks, I. 284. 
— ſoldiers, eſtabliſhment of, I 297. 
— reduction of, I. 298, 299. 
— fſlave, fidelity and tragical death of, II. 121. 
——= troops, how conſecrated, II. 190. | | 
Negroes foreboded ſlavery at the fight of Rk L 110. | 
————— ſtate of, among the Moors, I. 279, 280, 282. 
——— remarkably chearful and talkative, I. 282. 
— gs of, id. 
—— - — houſchold furniture of, I. 283. 
— effect of the appearance of, on the Arabs, II. 4, 
——— brought to Morocco by Muley Arſhid, II. 138. 
increaſed and ſettled by Muley Iſhmael, II. 188. 
——— ſtate of, II. 189. 


Negroes 
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Negroes and Ludaya, the ſtanding army of Morocco, II. 191, 
effects of the introduction of the, II. 227. 

— power of the, II. 228. 

——— oppoſe Abdelmeleck, II. 235. 

——— bated by Muley Abdallah, II. 2;0. 

——— take and plunder Morocco, II. 253. 

——— refuſe to deliver up their general, II. 2 56. 
——— diſſenſions among, II. 257. 

——— neutrality of, II. 261. 

— — covetous avidity of, 1I. 254, 260, 261, 262, 5 
— — diſſutisſied with Muley Abdallah, II. 265. 
——— enfeebled by war, II. 250. 

—— cut off by Abdallah, II. 271. 

revolt of, under Sidi Mahomet, II. 318. 

——— how diſarmed by Sidi Mahomet, II. 323. 
——— inſolence and power of, I. 359. 

Niger and Nile, I. 290. 


Oak, foreſls of, I. 194. 
Oatas, Mules, acceſſion of, II. "4 
—— defeated by the Sharifs, II. 65. 26! 
— attacked by Muley Mobamet, II. 75. 
——— defeated and taken priſoner, II. 757. 

— aſſaſſinated, II. 83. | 
Obeidallah, II. 11. | 
Officers, principal, the domeſtics of the Emperor, I. 209. 
of Abdallah dragged at the tails of mules, II. 249. 
Olive trees, I. 102. 
Olon, M. de Saint, ſent ambaſſador to "FORT u. 101. 
Oppreſſion, Mooriſh, I. 343. e My 
Ornaments, marks of ſlavery, l 5 1 n 
Oxen plentiful, but ſmall, I. 164, 343+ 
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P. 0 

Pain, Moors leſs ſenſible of, than Europeans, I. 267, 26g. 

Paint and waſhes of the Mooriſh women, I. 127, 129g 163. 

Painters ſent to Morocco-by Philip II. II. 101. _ 

Palace built by Muley Iſhmael, I. wines II. 178. —— 

Palm tree, I. 104. EY — 

Partridges, inſipid, I. 150. 6 2 

Patriotiſm of a citizen of Rabat, II. 284. Y _ 

Peas and beans fold by tale during the famine, II. 337 

Perſian general, valour of, II. 78. 

Phyſic, ſlate of, I. 232. 

Phyſicians, whom, Ibid. 

Pigeons, large and excellent, I. 10. 

ſtolen, anecdote af, II. 224. = 

Pilgrimage, veneration for thoſe who have made a, I. 191, 
193. 

- renders the beaſt of burthen holy, I 192. | 

- time of making, I, 193. 

- route of the caravan of, I. 194. 

Pirates of Barbary, II. 351. 

Plague in Morocco, dreadful, II. 180. 

— in 1752, II. 275. 

foretold in Turkey, Bid. 

Population of Morocco, I. 303. 

Portugal and Morocco, treaty between, II. 368. . 

Portugueſe in Morocco, II. 53, 57, 67. 

Poultry abundant, not good, I. 170. 

Power, maritime, of Morocco, I. 312, 316, 319. 

— military, of Morocco, I. 295, 303, 306. mes 

how eſtabliſhed, I. 296, 

Prayer, opinion of the Moors concerning, I. 345. 

Prayers, Mooriſh, I. 350. 

the Moors, how called to, Bid. 

Preachers put to death, II. 16, 
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Predeſtination, I. 200, 366. II. 114, 338. 

Preſents, or bibery, at court, I. 212. 

Prickly pear, I. 101. 

Progreſs, flow, of the Moors towards nn 1 366. 
Prophecy, Mooriſh, I. 351. 

Proverb, Mooriſh, I. 272, 258. 

Provinces of Morocco, I. 1, 2. 

Pudding, anecdote of, I. 347. 

Puniſhments, chiefly pecuniary, I. 218. 

"Purchaſing of men, barbarous cuſtom = I. 355. 


Purſe, ſtory of a, I. 357 · 


Q. 
Quintal of filver, what, II. 159. 


R. 


Rabat, town of, I. 28. 

—— batteries of, rebuilt by an Engliſh renegado, I. 29. 
—. walls of, and delightful gardens, I. 30. | 
— built by Almonſor, II. 29. 

Rabat and Sallee beſieged by Sidi Mahomet, II. 281. 
——= ſevere treatment of, II. 327. 

=—— how preſerved from locuſts, II. 334. 

Rabits found only in the north of the empire, I. 170. 
Raguſa, ſhip of, condemned, II:.371. 
Rain, Moors fit naked in, I. 346. 
— how prayed for, I. 345. 

Rains, regular and abundant, I. 94+ 
— heavy, I. 344. 

Rank, little diſtinction of, I. 260, 262. 
— inſtability of, Did. 
Raquette, I. 101, 

Raſalema, remarkable river of, J. 80. 
Vor. II. E e | Raw 
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Ray hides, plentiful, I, 164. 
RY of the Moors, I. 177. 
—- which way, different in practiee 
from that of the Turks, I. 778. | 
Ramna, province of, I. 12. 
Renegado, anecdote of a, II. 142. 
Renegadoes deſpiſed, I. 155. 
—— intermarry only with each other, Bid. | 
—— repent, and wifh to eſcape, I. 156. 
Reply of Muley Oatas to Muley Mohamet, II. 78. 
Revenues of Morocco, I. 322. 
Revolt of Muley Meſſaoot, II. 64. 
Rhyming not uncommon among the Moors, I. 229. 
Rif, province of, I. 6. 
Riperda, the Duke de, anecdotes of, II. 276. 
Rio Salado, battle of, II. 44. 
River of Negroes, battle of the, II. 65. 
Roebuck, I. 170. 
Roſaries played with like fans, I. 146. 


| 8. 
Sabbath, Mooriſh, I. 273, 351. 


- derivation of, I. 273. 

Sabo, what, I. 209. 

Sabres, manufactured, I. 310. 

Sacrifices, remark concerning, II. 183. 
Saddles, form of, I. 337. 

Saffi, town of, I. 41. 

tombs and ſanctuaries of, I. 42. 

Said, Barrax, ſhort reign and death of, II. 35. 
„Said, II. 41. 

Said, brother of Abu- Sad, valour of, 11. 48. 
Sailors, Moorith, I. 320. 

Saint, criminal, and emperor, ſtory of, I. 1817. 
— character. and cunning of one, I. 186, 


Saint, 
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Saint, carnal knowledge of one, with a woman, in the n 
ſtreet, I. 187, 356. | 
—— female, proſtituted herſelf for the ſervice of paſſen- 
gers, I. 188, 
— made humane by a bribe, I. 190. 
—— A man made a, for being a raſcal, I. 3 56. 
Saints, or Santons, by trade, I. 180, 
——— fools, madmen, and: ideots, acknowledged to * 
Bid, wide Horſes, | 
— invoked by the women to make them fertile, I. 182. 
eat ſcorpions, 1bid, 
how venerated, I. 180, 183. 
—— numerous, I. 184. | 
put to death by Muley Abdallah, II. 288. 
Salah Reis, in league with Muley Buhaſon, 1I. 85. 
— -— defeats Muley Abdallah, II. 86. 
- victory of, at the paſſage of the Seboo, II. 87. 
—- diſcontented with Buhaſon, II. 870 
Sallee, town of, I. 27 
——— river of, Bid. 
rovers, I. 313. 
— ſtones, their chief ammunition, I. 314. 
Sallee and Rabat, government of, I. 315. UF 
— _— civil war between, II. 269. 
— municipal government of, II. 269, 281. 
Salt pits, I. 104. | | 
Salutation, manner of, I. 343. 
Sanctaren, battle of, II. 25. 
| — or hoſpitiums, where criminals are protected, 
I. 180, 188. 
- violated by Muley Abdallah, II. 259. 
Sands of the deſert, moving, I. 194. II. 197. 
Santa Cruz, town of, I. 46. 
— by whom built, I. 47. 
ruined by Sidi Mahomet, I. IT, 47. 
taken by Muley Mohamet, II. 66. 
B43: Santa 


1 Servility, Mooriſh, I. 348. 
Setier of Paris, what, I. 328. 
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4 Santa Cruz, deſerted in terror, II. 219. 
Scarifications, mode of making, I. 135. 


Scavenger and murdered woman, I. 223. 
Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, defeat of, II. 995 


Seboo, river of, I. 26. 


' ——= paſſage of, diſputed, II. bs 


Selim, Duquelli, hatred of Abdallah to, II, 255. 
— killed by Abdallah, II. 258. 


N . of the Emperor and Grand * compared, II. 


312. 


* 


- 


Shabanets, whom, II. 131 
—= ſubjected by Muley Arſhid, II. 135. 
—— tortured by Muley 1 II. 1 2 


| Shad fiſhery, I. 27. 


Wa generoſity of a, II. 152, 
——- treacherouſly murdered by Muley Iſhmael, IL. 1 172. 
— put to death by the forgery of Lela — II, 209. 


_m_— of the Mereni, II. 53. 


maſſacred by Crom El Hadgy, II. 106. 
Shaus, or Chaus, province of, I. 13, 86. 


Shavoya, or Chavoya, province of, I. 1 3. 


— mountaineers of, maſſacred by Muley Iſhmael, 
11. 158, | 

Sheep, hairy, and men woolly, I. 112. 

— and wool of Morocco, I. 163. 

few black, I. 164. 

Shella, a holy town, I. 34. 


Shellu, lefs ferocious than the Brebes, I. 120. 


Sherlof, general, brave conduct of, II. 329. 
Sherma, or Cherma, province of, I. 12. 


Shewmen and dancers, I. 264. 


Ships of enemies allowed to trade with ane II. 295, 


383. 
Shirts worn over the dreſs, I. 145, | 
| Sidi 
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Sidi Mahomet, agitation at at putting en dnn, 
I. 211. 2 


— artillery ** I, zog. . | 
— — knowledge of, how acquired, II. 7 
——— — power of, while prince, II. 280, 286. 
— — ſeverity of, to Sallee and Rabat, II. 282, 
283, 284, 320. 
— —— guilty of one act of wks; II. ab 
— views of, on his ſucceſſion, II. 293, Paſſim 
303. | | : 
_— ——— buildings of, II. 295, 296, 327. 
_— a merchant, II. 298. | 
— character and manners of, IT. 309, * ; 
| domeſtics of, new clothed annually, 3 : 


— ——— prudence of the firſt wife of, II. 313. 


— —— Children of, how provided for, Lid. 
— — ill education of the ſons of, Bid. 


| —————— ftrange equivocation of, II. 329. 


————— failure of, the n of, on Melilla, 11. 3 


os 5 
—— —— artiſice of, to appeaſe his cabjects 1. 
—— —declares war againſt Holland, II. 322. 
—— —— great ex pences, and little wealth of, II. 345. 
-— public declaration of peace by, II. 370. 
Silver paid by weight, II. 159. 
Slave trade, I. 111, 113, 281. 
Slinging, ancient and modern practice of, I. 314. 
Small-pox little miſchievous, I. 233. 
Snipes numerous, I. 170. 
Soc, wide markets. 
Soil of Morocco, I. 96. 
— ght is * with wooden plovgh- 
ſhares, I. 97. 

Sorcerers, I. 288. 
Southern Moors, bigotry and thievery of, I. 50. 

——— make their ablutions with ſand, I. 51. 

; Spain 
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Spain offended by Sidi Mahomet, II. 329, 332, 


—— armament of, againſt Algiers, II. 331. 

Spaniard and Eng ':ſhinan. I. 376. 

" Spaniard and Muj:ty Iſhmael, I. 367. 

Spaniſh convent at Mequinez tor the relief of captives, I. 50+ 

————— fathers of, manners of phyſicking the Moors, Lid. 

Spaniſh Moors, family names of, TIE in Morocco, 
5 I. 141. 

Speech of Muley Mohamet to his brother, II. 74. 

| — — to his ſoldiers and chiefs, II. 

Stone, diſeaſe of the, cut for by the Moors, I. 236, 

Storks, ſinful to kill, I. 289. 

— —- emigration and food of, I. 290. 

——= Arabs metamorphoſed into, I. 3 39. 

Stratagem of Muley Mohamet, II. 77, gr. 

Streets, dirtyneſs of, I. 364. 

Succeſſion of Morocco precarious, II. 258, 348. 

Sudan, generoſity of the king of, II. 138, _ _ 

—pp7 = invaded by Muley Achmey, II. _ — 

Suera, town of, I. 43. 

Sugulmeſſa, city of, I. 15, 92. 

—— derivation of, I. 92. 

Sun adored by the Negroes, II. 189. 

Surgery, ſtate of, I. 135, 236, 260. 

Sus, or Suz, province of, decayed by the deſtruction of 

Santa Cruz, I. 11. 
Sweden, preſents ſent by, to Morocco, II. 362. 
Swine held unclean, I. 350. 


T. 


Tafilet, or Sugulmeſſa, kingdom of, I. 1 55 99 · 
dates of id. 
—= zi taken by ſtratagem, II. gr. 
— revolt of, II. 182. 
| Tafilet 
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Tafilet puniſhed by Sidi Mahomet, II. 339. * 
Tagaret, capital of Sudan, taken, 11, 197 I p 
Tailors, vide Jews, hy | 
Talbes, what, I. 215, 227, 246, 289. . 2 


Tann town of, I. 20. 

ceded to England in 1662, Bid. | 

bay of, favourable to piracy, I. 21. 

— the Engliſh attacked in, II. 180, 

——— beſieged by Muley Iſhmael, II. 192. 

abandoned by the Engliſh, II. 202. 

taken by Muley Abdallah, II. 268. 3 
indulgence granted the Spaniards at, II. 366. 
Tangiers and Tetuan, favourable ſituation of, I. 320. 
Tanſif, river of, I. 9, 42, 63. 
Tarudant, where, I. 48. 

- city of, I. 54. 

Taxation, ſtate of, I. 330. | 
of the Jews, I. 327, 331- 


PE 2 ex . I. 334. | 
— - impolicy of, II. 297, 3. 


Taxes allowed by the Koran, I. 322. 

——= caſual, what, I. 332. 

Tea drank by the Moors, I. 271. 

Tedla, province of, I. 13. 

| Teeth drawn as a puiſhment, I. 363. 
Temperance of the Moors, I. 270, 347. II. 309. 
Temſena, province of, I. 8. 

fertility and falubrity of, Ilid. 


Tents of the Moors, I. 122. Y: 
Terraces on the tops of all houſes, I. 143. S 
Teſa, caſtle and town of, I. 86. N { 
Tetuan, city and port of, I. 18, | 8 | 


——— revolt of, under Muley Daiby, IT. 233. 

Theft, manner of preventing, I, 133. 

Thieves, I. 254. \ 

— anecdotes of, I. 254, 256, 258. | 
56 Thieves, 


Tiles, coloured, I. 58, 69. 


Trade, increaſe of, in Morocco, II. 297. 
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Thieves, how puniſhed, I. 258, 268. 
Tigers common, I. 170. | 
—— royal, unknown in Morocco, I. 171. 
——— hunted by the Moors, Did. 
— tamed, I. 175. 
Timoor, I. 119. 


Titus, ruins of, I. 37. 

Tombs, Mooriſh, not pompous, I. 297. 
Toornadis, what, I. 156. 

Torture of the iron ring, I. 362. 
Toſſing, puniſhing of, I. 362. 

Towns of Morocco ill fortified, I. 17. 


ho injured by Sidi Mahomet, II. 298. 

of the Engliſh to Morocco, II. 388. 

—— —— between Holland and Morocco, II. 358. 
between Spain and Morocco, caſual, II. 366. 
——— balance of, in favour of Morocco, II. 367 a; 
—— of France, progreſs of, II. 373. 

between France and Morocco, II. 378. Paſſim. 
free, of Morocco, remarks on, II. 383. 

Trades, no diſhonour to Grandees, I. 262. 

Tradeſmen of Fez maſſacred by Muley Arfhid, IL. 133. 
——— == obliged to work gratis, II. 310. 
Tradition, Mahometan, II. 11. 

Travellers ſuppoſed ſafe, if a Saint be in company, I. 189. 
Travelling, expeditious, between Fez and Mequinez, I. 82. 


| Treaties between Europe and Barbary, motives for the, 


II. 352. . 
of England and Morocco, II. 354. 


between Denmark and Morocco, II. 360. 


between Sweden and Morocco, II. 362. 
—— between Venice and Morocco, II. 363. 
=——— between Spain and Morocco, II. 364, 365. 
be cen Portugal and Morocco, II. 368. 
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Treaties between Tuſcany, Vienna, and Morocco, II. 369. 
between the United States and Morocco, II. 372. 
between France and Morocco, II. 377 
Treaſury, impoveriſhed ſtate of, I. 335. 
Tromony taken by the ſons of Muley Mohamet, II. . 64. 
recovered by the Algerines, II 85. | 
people of, demand affiſtance agua the Algerines, 

II. 194. 

Tythes in kind, I. 323, 330. 
— paid by tradeſmen, II. 310. 


—— 


ts. U. 


Umbrella, the diſtinctire mark of royalty, * 210. II. 30. 
United States of America, treaty % with Sidi Mabomet, 
II. 372» 


* ' & | 

Valedia, town of, I. 39. 
veles de Pegnon, or Gomera, fortrefs of, I. 18. 
Venice and Morocco, peace between, II. 363. 
— tribute paid by, bid, | 
Virginity, proofs of, I. 277, 278. 
Viſits, manner of performing, I. 153. 
Vizier, a, ſewed up in an ox hide, II. 186. | 

remark concerning the title of, II. 167. 
Vied, d'Elgerid, I. 15 | 
Vled, de Nun, I. 11 
—— province of, I. 48. 
—— tarbarous inhabitants of, I, 40. 
Voltaire, error of, I. 141. _ | 
wrongly aflerts the Turks inoculate, 55 23 5˙ 
Vow of Abdulmomen, II. + 


| Vor, II, ws | Wages Z 
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Wages not paid by the Emperor, II. 310. 

Walking, anecdote concerning, I. 3 50, | 

Wal) white waſhed, anecdote of, I. 144. 

Walnuts, anecdote of, II. 146. 

Wants of the Moors, few, I. 328. 

Wars, civil, probable in Morocco hereafter, II. 347. 

Watch dogs of the Douhars, I. 121. . 

Water melons, common, I. 100. 

—- drank out of the ſtomachs of dead camels, I. 195. 

Wax candles, I. 272. 

Wealth, ancient of Morocco, I. 324, 325. 

— left by Muley Iſhmael, II. 2 31. 

Weaving, manner of, I. 125. 

Weights of Morocco, II. 387. 

Wild boar, common in Morocco, I. 175. 

how caught by the Lion, Ibid. 

ſometimes conquers the Lien, 731d. 

Windus, Mr. the pocket of, picked, 1. 8 

Wives and concubines of the Moors, * 122, 128, 143, 
274, 279; 

of Muley Daiby, the revolt of, II. 2 37. 

Woman murdered, ſtory of, I. 221. 

Women, ornaments of the, I. 126. 

mode of painting themſelves, I. 127, 129. 

treated as ſlaves by the country Moors, and yoked 
to the plough with mules, &c. 1. 128, | 

of the cities always veiled, I. 147. 

— ſhew their faces to foreigners, Id. 

—— ſoon old, I. 148. 

—Icentious, Id. | 

of the ſouth, handſomeſt, I. 149. 

— — preſented for the uſe of travellers as an act of 
hoſpitality, Lid. 7 

„ Women 
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Women of the cities more addicted to dreſs than - ai of 


the country, I. 149. 
dreſs of the, I. 150. 
———— fattened like fowls, I. 151. 
— ornaments of, Bid. 
.obliged to cat their own breaſts, II. 224. 
—— rtrcatment of, by Sidi Mahomet, II. 31 7. 
Woodcocks ſcarce, I. 170. 8 
Wreſtling, ride Spaniard and Engliſhman. 


. 


| Yezid, revolt of, II. 3. 

Yezid, Muley, revolt of, II. 319. 

timidity of, II. 320. 

— ———ſent on pilgrunage, II. 322. 


Ts 


Zaaron, a holy mountain, I. 83. 
Zeneters maſſacred, II. 16. 
rebellion of, II. 27. 


Zidan, Muley, ſent againſt Muley Mahomet, II. 213. 


barbarous character of, II. 218. 
—- ſuſpected by his father, II. 219. 
= murdered by his wives, II. 222. 


Zin, Muley, elected Emperor, II. 264. 


ERRATUM. 


Vol. I. page 269, line 5, for 15 read pitch, 
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